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Lagen. remained nearly 1 in the 2 | 
ſituation. The torrent by which men were 
hurried into innovations, carried them in crowds, | 
towards calviniſm, a doctrine ſtill more new, 
and daring. This worſhip had gained over pow- 
erful princes in Germany, ſubjected the United 
Provinces, divided Switzerland, conquered Eng · 
land, and exhibited the moſt bloody ſcenes in 
Scotland and France. In all thoſe places it aſ- 
ſumed different forms, according t to ny Wer 
| ters of the Naber: & bak 


I London where it was eſtabliſhed dyn _ 
who endeavoured” to ſubject the people” to the 
yoke of obedience, and who loved pomp fro 
motives of policy as well as the natural inclination 
of the ſex, that religion found it neceſſury to 
unite ſubordination and oſtentatious paratle with * 
its precepts ; hence that hierarchy of the Romiſh- 
> Yor. I. B church, 


* 


| 


- 
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ceremonies have ſurvived the workkip 0 of which 
they formed a part. Introdu bin all other pla- 
ces by men of obſcure condition, ho were ene- 
mies to luxury, becauſe their fortunes could not 
allow it, and to authority as they had no ſhare in 
it, calviniſm affected rigid auſterity and total in- 
dependence. It ſttipped the temples of their 
ornaments, aboliſhed the liturgy, trampled upon 
croſſes, rent the · diſtinctive garments of the mi- 
niſters of religion, and deſtroyed all difference 
that cuſtom for ſo many ages had eſtabliſhed be- 
tween them and the laity. Such was the form in 
which it appeared in Holland and Switzerland, | 
ahd for which 1 it ſhed fo much blood in Scotland 
and France. No religious war, perhaps, was 
ever purſued with greater rage and violence, or 
produced more criminal horrors than in thoſe 


to laſt Kingdoms. Calviniſm, however, acted 2 


very different part it each: in France, the ca- 


tholics, or rather the heads of the ſtate, abuſed 


3 ans oft the molt 8 religion,” and to 


— — culpable.' The reſtleſs 
Catherine * due, the artful ambi- 


tion of the Guiſes, and the imprudent zeal of 
ſame, ef, the clergy, forced the reformed: patty to 


. take up arms. The latter on the contrary ſcem- 
eſli da have made war not from inclination but 


neceſſity ; the greater part defired hothing more 
than che free exerciſe of their religion, and were 
ready to become peaceable citizens and faithful 


W 7g — —— 1 they: 


4400 9 Were 
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were eager to teſtify their zeal in retaking Havre? 
which the Engliſh had ſurpriſed during the trou- 
bles. The brave la Noue, ſeeing no hopes of re» 
conciling his geal duty to his ſovereign with hig 
obligations to his party, threw himſelf 
into the midſt of the enemy in order to put an end 
to his exiſtence, and was preſerved from his heroic 
deſpair againſt his inclination. - Coligny gave the 
moſt ſage advice in the counſel, exerted all his 
efforts to improve commerce and the marine, and 
traced the firſt ſketch. of the plan of policy that 
was brought to perfection afterwards by Henry 
the Great. Roſni, Merney, and Florent Chretien 
were lobked upon as * nenn of 
nn. u. a bie ve. 
Ix Scotland, the 10 "ey he calvinitts were 
* hypocrites, Who, under the cloak of re- 
formation, endeavoured to gratify their pride, 
or fanatics, who really imagined that heaven 
had commiſſioned them to revolt; but they were 
all barbarous and ſanguinary, who breathed no- 
thing but blood and ſlaughter, and were conti- 
| — invoking the ſacred name of God to juſtify: 
the moſt atrocious crimes; Inſtead of reflecting 
on the many images of clemency and meekneſs 
ſanctified in the goſpel, and the numberleſs paſs 
ſages inculcating patience, ſubmiſſion and charity, 
their gloomy imaginations were filled with no- 
thing but the frightful examples of the old teſta- 
ment, ſuch as the children of Phineas ſacrificing: 
thouſands of their countrymen; the Iſraelites ex- 
3 whole nations, and ſeizing upon their 
bun B 2 inheri. 


8 1 2 


4 2 | eee e 

e Ks ain} mb lag id —— 
to betray any ſigns of :cofnpatſong bears 2 
pearing at the voite of Blifah, and devouting the 
children who had inſulted him; the fanze pro- 
phet commanding the murder of the lag of 
Ifrael; John maſſacring the kings ob Judah, ſhed 


ding the blood of eighty. princes, and es. 4 


queen headlong from the top of her palace. 
{. InyLaminG'their minds by. — 


of thoſe my ſtorious rigours, they verũly believed 


that, God had impaſecd it as à duty od them, to 
deſtroy, by every means in their pomer, all thoſe 
they oppoſed their opinions; they looked” upon 
it as the moſt merlioſious ſadrifite, in the eyes of 
the Supreme Being, to ſlifle-the voioe of nature, 
to trample upon all rank and diſtinttion, parti- 


b ae eee eee. * . 


Ho happened it that the ſame doctrine pro- 
duced ſuch oppoſite effects? To the glory of litt - 


rature, we muſt allow that it alone occaſioned 


the diſparity. As the improvement of le 


eorrected on one fide the ſeveritꝝ ot the tenets, fo 
he contempt i in which it was held by: the other 
Rrengibened their barbarous ſentiments. Knox 
and Wiſhart were men of profound ignorance; 
all their knowylege conſiſted in ſome (detached; 
texts, the depths of which they could not eom- 


Mehend, , and they applied: them. in a manner 


* equally; dangerous and abſurd. Hence atoſe that 


+ eee * . that 


ent made 
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made the Scocth reformers 00 contemptible and 
odious. 
Tus French rfurnc on the contrary had | 
many” men amongſt them, and fome of 
diftin pn ;  Beza, . who directed the 
churches 'of France, was not only one of the moſt 
learhed « diyines of e age, but a man of the firft 
wort "Dupleffis Mornay was admired as an in- 
jer, a gr wok « thin; and an author of 
inment . lorent Chretien, che pre- 
= tiber feat Be way 3 than of the moſt 
[> Krenn = ; no perfan i in Europe was bet- 
ter 4 Agquain Fr ted with the ancient Greek writers. 
Moſt" men 1 were inclined to favour 
the and t 35 a fact well known, 
that the 4 iſlator of the age! had his grand. 
ſon edjicated in har warſhip 1 N N 5 
Tap Raman. c hurcb, on her fide; had in every 
| roun 20 af her communion, great divines And de- 
ly alle Seh were Bellarmin, 
the 1 and moſt methodical logician, zmong 
the ſchoply ! divinet; ; Mafdonat, al excellent 
bold commeptator of the ſcriptures; Laynez, 
the real founder of the, ſociety Fit the t . g. ; 
Tolet, the d, who, notwithſtan 
oppoſition , of his Tor ſo effectually Bed 
Henry 1 IV; Olus, the olander, of whom an 
emperor faia; that his heart was the temple, 
and his- mouth the oracle, of the Holy Ghoſt ; 
the famous du Perron, whoſe prodigious memo- 
ry and aſtoniſhing elocution occafioned him to 
be called the fledge of heretics; and in fine the 
B 3 _ Cardinal 


rr 


moſity, 0 


—u— OA Ae — —. — — — —— CC NR 
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cardinal Lorraine, ſtyled, the Mercury of Foes 
as his brother was ſir- named the Mars. 
Disrurzs concerning predeſtination 4 and grace 
diſturbed at the ſame time the, catholic and pro- 
teſtant churches. Baius, a doctar of Laurain 
miſled by an injudicious peruſal. of; the writings 
of St. Auguſtine, fancied they contained frightful 
decrees. with reſpect to the deſtiny, of mankind, 
and aſcribing every thing to grace, ſeemed to 
take away all liberty and free- will. Molina, the 
Spaniard, on the contrary, formed a ſyſtem that 
was taxed with deſtroy ing the divine determina- 
tions, and his enemies, who accuſed him of al- 
lowing too much to free · will, complained. that 


he excluded all efficacy of grace. 


. Rows condemped Baius,. and the diſpute be 
cen was then 255 to the ſchool, where 
it originated. The of the jeſuit Molina 
made more noiſe ; the, ſociety of which he 
a member defended him, and the Dominicans at- 
tacked him with violence, e pontiff] brought 
the affair before his tribunal, w ere it ,was deba- 
ted. in the famous aſſemblies, Aiyled. 4 Auxiliis. 
The - contraverſy. was long and obſtinate ; "Paul 
V at length put an end to thoſe dilpi utes "which, 
as they related to objects inaccelhth le to. Auma 
penetration, were not 'of a, nature to be determi- 
ned, and ſerved only to font e ant. 

TRE ſame ſubiect divided the ealyiniſts. Ar. 
minius, from a mild and *henevolent Uifpoſition, 


| WAs e At the Is of eternal reproba- | 


tion, 


* 4 — 
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tion, in the manner it was explained by the A- 
poſtle of Geneva; ſenſible of the dangerous ten- 
dency of repreſenting God in a light ſo horribly 
tremendous, inſtead of the fantaſtic image of a 
tyrant, he endeavoured to wann true * 
tures of a father. dodo h. 
TFrrꝝ Supreme Beivg, — Se dale | 
ples of the Dutch divine, had an equal love for 
all mankind, made himſelf a ſacrifice for all, and 
gere them a the grace neceſſary to gain eternal 
falvation. Men had it in their power to obey or 
reſiſt the ſuggeſtions of his heavenly aſſiſtance, 
and were maſters of their future deſtiny, God, 
from whoſe eternity all ages are ever preſent to 
kis view, for he ſees the happy or fatal uſe men ſhall 
make of his favours, and it is in conſequence of 
this preſcience that he pronounoes the ſentence 
of . or 185 ee decree of _ 
len. e dale 

loye ae Gad kind and en ail. 
2 her; he would have perſecution, baniſhed from 
the church as Well as che ſtate; he was perſuaded 
that no ſect, poſſeſſing the fundathental principles | 
of chriſtianity, is excluded front divine mercy. 
Everthoſe, who cut by their total incredullty or 
finful conduct ſhould become victims of juſtice, 
do not merit eternal puniſhment, according to 
kis ideas. "He Imagined there would be a time 
when all men, united by virtue and love, ſhould 
bleſs their common father and enjoy qual haps 
pinch, | wo | | 


B 4 | Tas 
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Tuis opinion was, no doubt, fubject to dif- 
ficulties, — it oſlored ſome degreo of probabi- 
liry to teaſon, wal a powerful conſolatjon to man · 
kind, and calculated to inſpire all hearts with 
that tender reſpect due to the Supreme Reing ; 
it raiſed a cloud of opponents who, with St. Paul 
in their handy united to eruſn Arminius under 
that venerable authority. The vieleat Gomar 
Wes zt the hend of his enemigs 3 he prevailed, 
and the rigid. doctrine of Calvin triumphed in 
the ſynods. This ſchiſm among the proteſtanta 
was, at ſirſt, confined; to their, churches, but be- 
came; afterwards an affair of ſfate, and a theolo- 
gical diſpute brought, to the very brink of ruin 
a republic chat had been eſtabliſnad þy the moſt 
aſtoniſhing efforts of wiſdom and vaour, 5 1 K 
mann 59510093 enen eee 
Tux paſſion for monaſtic foundations wWas ex- 
inguiſhed with the blind zeal that prod 
them-; None pow appeared put moderate eſta- 
hliſhments, where the yutwe of thoſe who deva- 
ted chemſelyes was the more reſpectable, as it 
was ae: fre apd here the wen of ſhak- 
the yoke made it the more pleaſing, and 


2] 
ing off nade it the Ore a 
diſplayed the merit of thoſe who ;perſevercd in a 
more gloriaus light, 1446 ; mina invent 2 05 
„Along the honorary orders founded in this 
century, that of the Holy Ghoſt, inſtituted by 
I. Henry III in France, was the moſt illuſtrious. 
This famous order has ſubſiſted for two centy- 
ries with the ſame degree of ſplendor, and is ſtill 
$34 oh b 9 the 


4 
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the maſt glorious diſtinction of ee 
| een 3 "7 


« 4s * - 
F.* FL oY 1 . 


"REVOLUTIONS. . 


- *Fax new republic of Holland was ein 
in Europe, and ſoon after became one of her 
eſt ornamentz. The auſterity and ſuperſti- 
tion of Granvelle, the ſeverity of Phihp II, the 
rigours of che inquiſition and the cruelty of the 
duke of Alba, produced the firſt inſorrection. | 
The capacity of the firſt» prince of Orange, the 
military talents of the ſecond, and the affiſtance 
of Elizabeth inforeed fueceſs. The conſtancy, 
parience, valour and induſtry of the new repub- 
Heans| eſtabliſhed” their liberty on à foundation 
not to be ſhaken. The moſt aſtoniſhing” com- 
merce, both with reſpect to its origin and pro- 
greſs, ena * Waits 2:ng n N 
their glory. 
"Pat Dutch; fey years after their rebellion; 
held the balance of power of the world. The 
annals of mankind cannot perhaps furniſh ano- 
ther example of a revolution ſo wonderful in any 
ppe or nation. It is an immortal monument of 
tke moſt glorious height to which human in- 
duſtry bas ever attained; it may ferve as an 
eternal leſſon to princes, for ſince the pooreſt 
and weakeſt people have been able to ſhake off 
the yoke of the moſt powerful and opulent 
monarch, they muſt acknowlege that nothing 
can ſecure their er wen Omg have made 


it es. 
Taz. 


- 
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| Tu revolution of Portugal which became 2 


province to Spain proceeded from ordinary 
cauſes. The temerity of Sebaſtian, the weakneſs 
of cardinal Henry, the extrabetlinary ſuperiority 
of Philip and the talents of the duke of n 
efſocted the ſubjection of Liſbon. 

Ir was accelerated perhaps by the —— 
with which the Portugueze, 'for above a century, 
had been removing to diſtant ſettlements. , En- 
groſſed by the defire of ſpreading themſelves to 
the extremities of both hemiſpheres, and of 
making their name reſpectable as well as their 
mmerce flouriſhing, they paid too little atten- 
tion to the internal ſtrength of the ſtate. Their 
defenceleſs frontiers were unable to reſiſt a power 


that had the beſt ee and mn r in 
the world. 54S if 2 441 4 2 


Tu union of the « crowns of England and Scot- 
land is one of the moſt intereſting events in the 
annals of policy, from the, influence it afterw 
had on the ſyſtem of Europe. The right of 
ſuccefñion that naturally belonged to James Stuart, 
was doubtleſs the firſt cauſe of that revolution, 


but the conduct of Elizabeth alſo greatly contri- 


buted to the ſame event. This object was one 
motive for wer cruel treatment of the queen of 


Scotland. Had Mary been at liberty, the would 

have educated her ſon in the religion ſhe pro- 
ſeſſed; the prince, in that caſe, upon the throne 
becoming vacant, would have found the Engliſh 
powerful enemies from their attachment to the 


; refortnation ; ; and this might have raiſed ivſyr- 


mountable 
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mountable obſtaces againſt his acceſſion. The 
captivity of Mary it impoſſible” for her to 
give any inſtructions to her ſon; Elizabeth was 
abſolute at Edinburgh, and inſpired the young 
ſovereign with ſentiments conformable to thoſe 
ſhe had adopted. By this ſpecies of ſeduction, 
the opened his way to the throne, and removed 
every difficulty that might obſtruct the union of 
the three kingdoms, which that 2 . 
dently wiſhed to accompliſh. - | 

. Huncaryr, that became a avopings, of. Auf. 
pang loſt her liberty by the effeminacy. and: weak- 
neſs of the ſultans her protectors, who: were. not 
worthy of ſucceeding to the great Soliman; this 
misfortune proceeded likewiſe from the exceſs 
of her rights and Privileges, a. circumſtance 
that is ever fatal to nations, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible for them to avoſd abufing them, and 
ſuch abuſe neceſſarily produces diſorder and con- 
fuſſon. yi * ener ; 
| Drsrorisu, on the contrary, occaſioned the 
troubles in Ruſſia, becauſe fovereigns, who have 
no, other laws but their own capriciqus.. incli- 
nations, are neceſſarily led to commit acts of 
tyranny, and this forces the ſubjects to have re- 
courſe to violent methods, equally fatal to the ſe- 
curity of the throne and the happineſs. of the 
nation, The imprudence of Sigiſmond was the 
only cauſe that deprived, him of Sweden ; his 
fall is an example to teach kings that. the ſcepter 
is never ſecure in their hands, when they at- 

tempt 
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tempt 10 exert its amboricy in tyrannifing.over 
che conſciences of their peaplee. 
3 
8 bes of -ſovercigns. - The Houſe of Tudor pof- 
ſeſſod the cromm of England from the time of 
Henry VII, but was now extinguiſhed and fue- 
\ceeded by the Stuarts. The family of Valeis, 
ho had been ſeated on the throne ef France | 
From-the+reigy of Philip VI, that is for tio 
- centuries and a half, 'werp now fallon with Henry 
28, eee 
the ſame ſtock, ſucceeded to the crown; The 
Bellen, who had governed Poland for two hun- 
Kkeed: years, terminate with Sigiſmend II, and 
pa 3 ſince that P has been aller. 


"FR 411 e ** 85 


„ ee eountry ſubject to the Auſtri⸗ 
princes the government has become abfolpte. 
The ſovereign authority has ſubje&ed eve 
thing in Spain, in Getmany, in Bohemia, 5 
The ſpirit of deſpotiſm, which then 
pPrevaned in that family, has been felt in every 
country ſubject to their authority. 
-  ExcLanD became 2 monarchy of Amo un- 
bounded authority under Elizabeth. Except 
the article of ſupplies, all the rights and privi- 
leges of the relative to adminiſtration, 
were fwallowed up by the prerogatives of the 
. The "> princeſs - had + the more ef- 
= fectually | 


1114 
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fectually enſlaved. the nation, as ſbe made” the © 
pleaſed with their e by fudying 
3 ind happineſs. , 
er thing was nue i in — wij« 
der che children of Henry II, and eſpecially in the 
teigu af the laſt» Henry IV, reſtored the tus 
monarchy , and perhaps there never was à more per- 
fect ope, or a government more happy in alt refs 
pets, a king abſolute maſtet in every thing relative 
to the national intereſt abroad, and in the power 
f doing good to his ſubjects ; the ſame king a- 
ling his people where laws are to be enacted, 
conſulting with. them as with his family, and 
never deciding without their conſent, che inter- 
* trihunals charged with the execution of 
ole laws, never ſuffering themſelves to be car- 
ried by ambition beyond the bounds, of their 


authority, and rarely troubled with extrajudiciary 


commaiſhons ; - to ſee, in ſhort, the monarch, mi- 


vifters, magiſtrates and ſubjects all conſpiring to 
the general welfare, is doubtleſs one of the moſt 
glorious lg that 1 anal of the en 
produce. bad 1157.15 


J eee e wen- and arniorons 


* Fair * 2 baye « produced kings more conſum- 
2 Wen an than thoſe of the 
2 re an we find princes of 
— calents as Philip II, Elioabech and 
enry IV. The profound policy of Philip pro- 
. by oblique paths, was ſupported by every 
At andi deceit that appeared uſeful, and prefer 


4 VIEW OF MODERN” 
red criminal meaſures the readieſt and moſt 
effectual. e rener if) e. 
Tux 5 of Elizsbech was founded on 

aſtoniſhing penetration, that could judge of every 
expedient, and diſtinguiſh the ſafeſt#''ſhe-very 
ſeldom made uſe of criminal methods, and did 
not employ deceit or . until * 5 ww 
any other expedient; ” 
Tax policy of Henry was built on tive blo 
confidence of a hero, who feels ſufficient" reſour- 
ces in his conſcious dignity of ſoul and exalted 
courage; it proceeded from the moſt open and 
_ . generous plan, diſdaining the arts of duplicity 
and abhorring the very idea of crimes. 

"Pmiziy failed in the greateſt part of his 
ſchemes, Elizabeth and Henry genefally , ſuc- | 
ceeded in their defigns ; this is a proof that the 
ſafeſt policy is that which conciliates the hearts 
of the fubj jets and the confidence .of foreign 
payers: © me”, 4 2 

Tur miniſters of thoſe three ſovereigns reſetn- 
bled them in character and prove the fame truth. 
Granvelle with genius and talents had the du- 
plicity of his maſter, and occaſioned part of the 
misfortunes of Spain, Walfingham, the confi- 
dant of Elizabeth, ſucceeded by the ſame _ 
of prudence; Sulli, the friend of Henty IV. 
had, like him, that noble candout which gained 
kim the eſteem of France, and made his word 

ein ce eyes of his enenijes. r 
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4 (MILITARY,CQMMANDERS.. 


Evrorz in no age ever ſaw comtnanders more 
able or more diſtinguiſhed by eminent talents. 
| Spain exhibited the duke of Alba and the mar- 
quis of Sainte Croix; Italy the duke of Parma, 
and Spinola the Genoele; Holland, William 
and Maurice his ſon, the true creators "of her li- 
berty. France admired Conde, Coligny, the two 
Guiſes, the two Birons, Mercoeur, who, after 
giving ſo much trouble to his ſovereign in Brit- 
tiny, went to Hungary in perſuit of triumphy 
leſs ' culpable, and acquired immortal glory 

againſt the Ottomans; Mount Luc, who tar- 
abel the luſtre of his exploits by his cruel 
treatment of the proteſtants ; des Adrets, who 
diſgraced immortal actions, by his barbarity to 
the catholics ; Leſdiguieres, who fought at-the ' 
ſame time againſt his ſovereign and a foreign 
prince, and preſerved Dauphiny by attempting 
to enſlave it; the faithful, the generous and vir- 
tuous Crillon, who was Mboured with the epi- 
thet of brave by Henry IV himſelf ; La Noue, 
in whom it was difficult to deretinine which” 
ro eſteem moſt, his probity, his „ of 
valour. 

In Poland, Zamoſki was the anger of 
his prince, the conqueror of the Auſtrians, the 
terror of the Turks, and the favourite and li- 
beral patron of litterature. In England appeared 
Eſſex, who died ſo ingloriouſly after N 
lived with fo much honour /;- -Mountjoy, who 

diſ- 
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. diſplayed ſo much prudetice in the conqueſt of 
 Treland Drake Who faved His countty, and 
oxigned triumphs in all-the ſeas of our globe ; 
and Sidney, the moſt ' worthy citizen, poliſhed- 
courtier, 'improved genius, and ableft warrior of 
that glorious eig. 
CO OMINISFTERS 


% ABLE miniſters diſputed the glory of ſerving 


- > c 


= France with the defenders of that kingdom 


d'Offat was the firſt man of the age in the buſineſs 


negociation $3 twas he who managed the intereſts 


Ye yahoo: 3 he fruſtrated Italian 


craft and Spaniſh pride, and as a reward for his 

| ſervices was in veſted with the purple; the letters 
remaining of that great man are maſter- pieces, 
where” every mibiſter may find the true principles 
of the ſcience of negociation. Biſhop Montluo 
diſtinguiſhed by fixteen embaſſies; diſplayed ſuen 

- abilities in each that he ſucceed in the moſt in- 
rticate affairs; he had the art to perſuade the 
Polanders to give their throne to a prince who 
was no way worthy of the honour of reigning. 
over the galant nobles of that coutitry. _ - 
; Avznony ps NoailLss gained admiration at 
Conſtantinople, whete he ſerved all Chriſtendom, 
 andat Venicowhere France triumphed through his 
management; he preyailed;,upon the ſenate to 
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in the Council of Trent, and preſerved the prero- a 
gatives of his prince. To thoſe names we may add 
gui of Fra-Padlo who, with ſuch ſpirit and 


ſtrength of argument, ſupported the liberty of 
Venice and the independence vf ſovereigus. 


LEGISLATION 


| LecisLATION exhibits a ſingular phenomenon 
in the courſe of this epocha z France was never 
more agitated, all orders of the ſtate were never 
in greater confuſion and diſorder; yet the beſt 
laws were enacted by the ſovereign. In the reign 
of Charles IX which was a continual fcene of 
troubles, fanaticiſm and bloodſhed, the moſtexcel- 
lent regulations were made. The chancellor de 
I'Hopiral effected this prodigy. That great man 
ade the voice of juſtice be heared notwith- 
ſtanding the violent ſtorms that ſhook the throne 
on every ſide he inſpired a ſanguinary and unjuſt 
king with edicts full of equity and clemency z 
and thofe very edicts ſtill form the greateſt orna- 
ment of the French laws. His virtue at length 
grew : incomhodious to vicious maſters ; they 
were provoked to find all their attempts in- 
effectual to make him an accomplice in their 
crimes, and therefore diſmiſſed and banifhed him. 
Ix his retreat he devoted himſelf entirely to 
the ſtudy of the polite arts, and in thoſe pleaſing 
| pr urſuits endeavoured. to. ſooth the affliction he 

It for the misfortunes of his country. Great 
magiſtrates ſeconded the deſigns. of this philoſo- 
pher; among others Criſtopher de Thou, the de- 
light of literature and an object of veneration 
4 Vor. III. 399% 0 with. 
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with all parties ; Achilles de Harlay, = model 
of conſtancy in his duty and fidelity to his maſtery 
Jeannin, whoſe fate it was to join the confede- 
rates, diſplayed the greateſt moderation and wif 
dom in the mi that barbarous and licentious 
people; and who, having afterwards returned to 
the legitimate party, ſerved them ſo effectually 
by his prudent counſel. Duranti, the oracle of 
the parliament of Foulouſe, who was aflaſſinated 
by the confederates and fell a victim to the terror 
with which his virtue mſpired them. Stephen 
Paſquier, Anthony Arnaud and the two Pithous 
were the oracles of the bar, and arrived at the 
greateft honours. It was not in pleading com- 
mon cauſes only that thoſe orators diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves; their eloquence never was diſplayed 8 


with greater force than when they defended th 
rights of the throne againſt thoſe fanatics who | 


- 


inſulted its dignity, and * the * Who 


attacked its independence. 


JorrseROVDENCE, protected by thoſe able | 
magiſtrates, was cfiltivated with great ſucceſs, 


Cujas taught at Fovlouſe, and acquired a repu. 
tation that time has increaſed; his decifions: have 
the force of laws and his works juſtify the 
| "fingolar privileges with which that celebrated 
man has been honoured. His pupil and zeal 
Loyſel gained immortal reputation by. this trea- 
fiſe on the French laws. The collection of the 
ſtatutes of Toulouſe, and the commentaries of 


 fiefs have made Roche -Flavin the aracle in thay 


branch of juriſprudence. Italy boaſts of Pancirole, 
Germany preſents Hotmant, England exigls the: 


two * „ one _ the ſeals of that. — | 


* 
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ra conſiderable time with. the greateſt applauſe, 


the other threw the greateſt light on legiſlation 
before he became the creator of Philoſophy. 


1 Me. 
| Tn x” progreſs of navigation continued atid 
new countries were diſcovered. Drake failed 
round the World by a way till then unknown, 
diſcovered new iſlands, and made the injuries he 
occaſioned to the Spaniards inftramental to the 
advancement of human knowlege. Raleigh , 
ted as far as Guiana, a rich country of 

ſouth America where no Europeans had landed 
before; on the coaſt of North America he laid 
+ the foundation of the preſent flouriſhing colonies 
In that part of the world. Forbiſher, Hudſon and 
Davin ailed towards the North Pole, and if they _. 
wer pointed in effecting a paſſage, they had 

however the advantage of diſcovel, ing ſtrange 

nations, extenſive coaſts and immenſes bays, to 
which they have given their names, | 5 
* Taz Spaniards formed ſettlꝭnents in the Morian 

Iflands,* ſeized upon Caroliha where they maſſa- 

ered the French, who attempted to fortify them - 

ſelves chere by the encouragement of Coligny. 

The galant de Gourgue ventured alone to vin- 
— injury done to his nation, but his 

ings* being difavowed at the court of 

Charles IX, he was near ſuffering for the action - 4 
of a hero like a criminal. Navigation that had | 
been entirely neglected under the three laſt princes 
of the Houſe of Valois, was revived by the family 
of * Henry . 
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of founding colonies ; and that of Canada, now ſo 


Mouriſhing, owed. . to Anett {yo great 
meds; 4x 7% 19 1 +4 
by 


Tux efforts gavigators, were, . 
ctive 


the ſtudy and“ rs of geographers. 
maps had frequently 16d-pilors into fatat errors. 
They made uſe of thoſe invented 4 century before 
by prince Henry of Portugal. Mercator the 
Flandrican firſt diſcovered their defects and en- 
deavoured to correci them; 1 cone the Engliſhman 
adding to his ideas gave them the improvement 
of which they were capable; but So the cloſe 


df the: ſixteenth century Hondius, a German, 
invented a new ſpecies of | maps, that in a manner 


completet| the withes' of mariners: they were , 


adopted a few years after by all 1 bf and bave 


Pon a Ape guide to navigators. 
t COMMERCE 


<4 Tas" centre of commerce was once more 


Changed; the ſubjection of Portugal deprived ber 


of that advantage and the war in which ſhe 
was involved; through her dependence on Spain, 
almoſt entirely ruined her colonzes. The Dutch 


and Engliſh feized upon the advantage which ſhe 
2 loſt. Elizabeth devoted all her attention to the 
improvement of that important reſource of flabe; 


her ſubjects, animated by her cares, failed in 
queſt of whales to the Greenland ſeas, 56: wing 
angel for furrs, for ivory on the coaſt of Africk, 


to Mexico and Peru for precious metals. The 


_ colony of Virginia-was:eſtabliſhed under her pro- 
1 and this _ who, * the aſcended 
| the 
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the thrane, ſaw her people without trade and almoſt 
without ſhips, had the ſatisfaction to behold them, 
at the latter part of her reign, contending for fupe- 
riority in thoſe advantages overall other nations. 
Taz Dutch followed the exampl®of the Engliſh, 
and in à few years became their rivals. The 
laws, by which Philip intended to ruin them, be- 
came the ſource of their proſperty. That prince 
ſeeing thoſe republicans could. not be ſupported 
but bythe money they derived from commerce, 
was in hopes of cutting of that ſource by exclud- 
ing them from the ports of his donfinions; ; but. 
the Hollanders, whoſe. reſolution always con- 
verted the means employed for their deſtruckion 
to the advantage of their liberty, finding them- 
ſelves unable to carry on any trade with Europe, 
formeti the defign of transferring the centre of 
their trafic to Aſia. This was the origin of their 
India- Company. It was at firſt compoſed of 
a ſhall number of merchants of ſlender fortutes, 
and they had but very few* ſhips: The ſucceſs 
of their firſt eſſay enabling them to attempt greater, 
they made ſuch rapid progreſs in a ſhort ime, 
that they were in a condition to fit gut a confi, ] 
derable fleet. Then uniting force with'induſtry 
they attacked the Spaniards” and Pottugueze at 
four thouſand leagues from Liſbon, ſtrĩpped them 
of almoſt all their poſſeſſions beyond the Ganges, 
and made theinfelves maſters of the ſpicrade. 
This ſouree of riches, augmented by perſevering 
labour, extraordinary patience and aſtoniſhing 
TAP gave Wr to r enrich&@ 
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enjoy ing their opigions. 
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the public treaſury, and made ien ane ofthe. 
firſt Powers in the world. Y 24 4 

Tuis republic that could not pay 10, oo 
troops againſt Philip II, maintained above 5Q, ooo 
againſt his ſon, granted ſubſidies to ſeveral 
ſovereigns, had Kings tributary to her in Afia, 


ſorced nature in Europe, raiſed, dykes that con» 


ſined the ocean, numberleſs and mag- 


niffcent canals, and changed her marches into 
fertile paſtures, her villages into ſplendid cities, 


and her oottages into palaces. 


. AMSTERDAM and London became the centers 
gf the commerce of the. world, and in thoſe 


two cities were found citizens whoſe fortunes 


were equal to thoſes of monarchs. Greſham an 


Engliſh therchant lent his ſovereign two hundred 


thouſand pounds; he built at his on expence 


the exchange of London, that was looked upon 
as one of the wonders of che world; he repaired 


two conſiderable churches, rebuilt part of the 
* Eity-walls and founded five hoſpitals, 5 


u r nn AR T 8. 


Tun mechanic arts had a emilar fate. They 
bad flouriſhed for three centuries in Flanders, 


particularly at Mechlin, Ghent and Antwerp, 
which they made the richeſt cities of our hemil- 
phere. They fled at the approach of the duke of 
Alba and the tribunal of the inquiſition; t ey 


retreated to England in ſeach of a milder ow 


+ ment, to France under the protection o * 
0 


and to Holland for the inefumable. liberty 


PRxvste 
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Parc received no diſtinguiſhed improvements 
in the preſent diviſion; it exhibits nothing new, 
but if it made no progreſs, it did not at leaſt 
degenerate. Men of metit ſo far ſupported it that 
it loſt nothing of what it had acquired; among 


_ others Camerarius, the German, gained repu- 


tation; his ſolid remarks explained the acquiſitions 
of the preceding age in a new light, and facilitated 
the important diſcoveries that were made in the 
wen WOO # 15 Ale 
4  *MATHEMATIES. | 
Tux mathematics made a viſible progreſs ; 
they were chiefly indebted for their improvement 
to Viette à Fretich-man. He was the greateſt 
man of his time in the ſcience of calculation, 
and invented two new methods. He improved 
Algebra by ſubſtituting the letters of the alphabet 
in the room of numerical figures for deſeribing 
unknown quantities. He firſt conceived the idea of 
applying algebra to geometry, by reducing the 
lines and angles of the latter to the ſigns of the 
former. By the firſt of thoſe innovations he car- 
ried the analyſis far beyond whatever it had been 
before; by the other he made geometry more 
eaſy and expeditious and better adapted to com-. 
plex calculations, - | | | 
_ASTRONGM Y. 
| Germany was in poſſeſſion of aſtronomy ; - 
one of her ſovereigns was at the head of thoſe 
Who cultivated that ſcience. William Land. 
"#> C 4 grave 
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grave of Heſſe, not only loved and protected 
it, and heaped favours on thoſe who devoted 
their attention to the ſame object, but applied 
to it himſelf with equal ardour and ſucceſs. 
He built an obſervatory at Caſſel, where he 
made obſervations with indefatigable zeal and 
patience, and drew up a lift of the fixed ſtars. 
JusrEBYRG ſeconded the labvurs of his maſ- 
ter with new inſtruments more accurate and 
exact than thoſe before in uſe ; Rothman was 
no leſs uſeful to him by his calculations which 
he had brought to a- new degree of perfection. 
The Italian Zabarella, _ of -Ireland and 
Longomontanus the Dane diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelyes in the ſame ſcience; but how great ſoever 
the merit of thoſe learned men, and whatever im- 
provements aſtronomy might have deriyed from 
their labours, they were all eclipſed by the famous ' 
Ticho. This great man who did more honour 
to the ancient family of Brahe, from whom he was 
 deſcepded, than the heroes they produced, made 
Copenhagen illuſtrious by his ſtudies and diſco- 
veries. ; 
Ws are not to judge of this excellent aſtro. 
nomer by his ſyſtem, which, though very ingenious ; 
indeed, was no way comparable to that ef Co- 
pernicus; our gratitude ſhould be propottioned 
to the number of phenamenons he diſcovered, 
to the long ſeries of diſcoveries collected in the 
courſe of thirty years application; to his theory 
of the moon, the irregularities and inclination 
. of which he calculated: and perceived ; to the 
comets whoſe motion and progreſs he Gbſerved, 
and nature be conjectured; to his de- 


monſtration 
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monſtration of the fluidity of the heavens, that 
were till then looked upon as ſolid by all 'the 
ſchools. Frederic. II aſtoniſhed at his genius was 
a long time his protector and friend, he built an 
obſervatory at Uranibourg for him, a place ſince 
become famours in the hiſtory of ſciences by the 
_ ſtudies of that illuſtrious Dane. The ſovereigns 
afterwards, as is generally the caſe, were diſguſted 
with him, and the immortal aſtronomer died an 
exile at Prague,  - — 1 
A PHENOMENON was accidentally - amd 
about this time that ſoon became the ſource ' of 
the greateſt ſucceſs ; as the children of an artiſt in 
Holland were playing wigh ſome ſpectacle glaſſes, 
they happened to fix two of them at the extrenũ· 
ties of a tube ; they were ſurpriſed in looking.. 
through to perceive objects apparently nearer and 
magnified ; their exclamations attracted the notice 
of their father, he made reflections on this ſpecies . 
of prodigy and communicated his ideas to ſome 
friends, 1. aſſiſted him in forming the firſt 
teleſcope. | This inſtrument at firſt aukward and, 
unfiniſhed, having been perfe&ly improved ſome. 
time after by a great man, filled up, in ſome ſort, 
the infinite ſpace that nature had placed between 
mankind and the celeſtial bodies, and threw afide, 

the veil that nen d ta cover * from * 
9 | 


we lbk. 5 


Oris ſo much cultivated by _ ancients, bad 
periſhed with literature under the ſword of bar-. 
bariſm and did not revive with it. Maurolicus, 

reſtored 
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teſtored them to life by his treatiſe on light and 
ſhade," in which he gave the firſt judicious ex- 
planation then known of vifion. John de Porta 
elucidated his ideas, and ched near” to 4 
perfect knowlege of the manner by which the 
che diſcerns objects. At the fame time Antonio 
de Dominis made one of the moſt important 
- diſcoveries in that ſcience, by his very ingenious 
55 and equally juſt theory of the phenomenon of 
the rain-bow. This was the famous Dominis who 
at different periods a jeſuit in Italy, an 
archbiſhop in Dalitiatia, a proteſtant miniſter 
in England, and h afterwards returned to 
Rome to abjure Jis errors, obtained abſolution 
and loſt his 2 He died in the priſon of the 
inquiftion, zud after being buried as a catholic, 
his Body was difinterred and burned for hereſy, 
Tur ſcience of perſpective revived with optics 
of which-it forms a branch. The theory of 
nics, that had remained unknown for ten 
centuries, was recovered at the ſame time. The 
te eſtabliſhment of this was owing to Ubaldi, who 
gave che firſt folld Re with regard to that 
object. 

Twvs forte” branches of natural philoſophy 
emerged from darknefs, and flattered mankind 
with che hopes of feeing that glorious ſcience 
revived; it continued to be disfigured by ' the 
Peripatetics who ſupported the phantom of their 
own creation with the arms of ſuperſtition. _ 
Bur notwithſtanding all their efforts and the 
perſecutions they raiſed againſt thoſe who ven- 


rured to think; truth — ground under the 
8 | guidance 
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guidance of a philoſophic ſpirit; this began de 
appear in all orders of ſociety.” The chancellor 
de PHopital, made it prevail in the ſanctuary of 
juſtice; Philip Sidney inſpired a taſte for it at the 
court of Elizabeth; Ramus, a profeſſor at Paris, 
endeavoured to introduce it into the _univerſitiey.s - 
that philoſopher ſtruggled with indefatigable zeal 
againſt the prejudices of the times; his talents, 
his labours, his credit and authority were all 
exerted to divert his countrymen from their pue- 
rile diſputes concerning Atiſtotle; in his writings 
and diſcourſes he inceſſantly urged them to con- 
ſult their own reaſon and aſſume the courage to 
think for themſelves. From a perſuafion that the 
elements of mathematics would be the beſt guide 
to lead men to truth, he had the bew to 
eſtabliſh a chair for tesching that ſcience, in which 
he nearly exhauſted his whole fortune. In return 
For this generous behaviour, Govea the Portu- 
eze accuſed him of hereſy, and Ramus was 
expelled from a body that his merit adorned. , By 
the protection of the parliament he recovered, the 
privilege of teaching, but he was ſoon expoſed 
to freſh hoſtilities. At length, after having been 
all his life the victim of his love of truth, he was 
maſſacred on St. Bartholomew's day, being looked 
upon as a calvaniſt, probably becauſe he exhoned 
mankind to think. 

Bopix did honour to Angers hias native place | 
by his book on government, in which he ex- 
plains the principles of ſocieties, and points out 
the reſpective rights of ſovereigns and their ſub- 
jects. This — was but a ſketch, but it was 

the 
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the firſt of the Kind; and in the midft of thoſe 
clouds with wich the prejudices of the times had 
overſpread bis effays, ſome bright rays ſhoot forth 
10 evince the excellence of his underftanding. 


Bodin had the pleaſure to ſee his principles pub- _ 


ely taught at the univerſity of Oxford; but he 
paid dearly for that honour ; catumny poiſoned 
all his lays, attacked his aſhes with virulence 
and ſtil! endeavours to blaſt his memory with her 
venomons breath, + 

| Monar.1ty was revived i in the world by two 
phitofophers. Charon and Montagne, the Socra- 
teſes of the age, reſtored that ſublime ſcience to 
mankind. Charon in his. book on wiſdom, has 
ſupported the ſcience by principles of bold me- 
taphyſics; Montagne in his eſſays has painted 
mankind with the greateſt ſimplicity ; his work 
will be ever dear to readers of taſte and reflection. 
Thofe philoſophers were attacked, perfecuted and 
calumniated, the inevitable fate of every exalted 
genius, who aims at the dangerous a of 
reſcuing 1 mankind from | Ignorance and error. 


ETD MoS ED RE 
Tak are few epochas of France, the parti- . 
culars of which are better known than this. The 
contemporary memoirs of Moun-Luc are cu- 
rious, notwithſtanding the barbarity of the ſtyle; 

_ thoſe of Brantome are very valuable on account | 
of their ſimplicity. The letters of Sully are in- 
tereſting and diſplay great political knowlege 
«nd comprehenfive deſigus; in Menippeus and 
the e the ſatyrical productions of Pithou 


and 
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and le Roi, the vices and ridiculous behaviour of 
the fanatics who attacked the throne are painted 
with great ſpirit. Davila the Italian, who was 
an eye-witneſs to the misfortunes of France, has 
left a valuable deſcription of them in his own 
: but the moſt precions monument we 
have remaining; of the events of this age is the 
hiſtory of James de Thou, a work comparable w 
the ' moſt finiſhed pieces of antiquity, in which 
judgment, regularity, love of truth, and elegance 
of diction are fully diſplayed. His country re- 
grets that ſo great a man made uſe of a dead 
language; philoſophy reproaches him with hav- 
ing believed or related ſeriouſly predictions, 
omens and prodigies contrary to his own opinion. 
Paſquier du Tillet, and Papyrus Maſon, have 
thrown light on the annals of the monarchy by 
their reſearches with reſpect to its antiquities z 
Sceyola de Sainte-Marthe in his panegyric has 
preſerved the names of the great men who adorn- 

ed his country. Du Haillan, Who undertook 2 
general hiſtory of the nation, ſhewed great criti- 
cal knowlege and a courage againſt prejudice, 
without which a hiſtory is far inferior to a ro- 
mance. 

Ix Spain, Surita wrote the hiſtory of Arragon, 
_ Herrera that of India affairs. Portugal has 
few pieces equal to the life of the great Emanuel 
by Oforius ; ' Sambuc the Hungarian publiſhed 
the beſt hiſtory of his country that was known in 
his days. Olaus the Swede, is a neceſſary guide 
in ſtudying the hiſtory of the ancient people of 
Gs N 1 Dre elucidated the eccleſiaſtical 
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ing from the near . has to the nnen 

of the people. | 
_ ExcLanD is Camden, hs ſhe iyled 
her Cicero and Pauſanias. He was chiefly ex- 
tolled for his Britannia and life of Elizabeth. 
But in reading the former we ſhould carefully 
guard againſt the prejudice of the author with 
reſpect to Ireland; it is evident that he had little 
knowlege of the inhabitants of that country, but 
what he derived from the fabulous accounts of 
theit enemies. In examining the life of Eliza- 
beth there is reaſon to be diffident of the writer, 
whoſe private interſt made him rather a panegy- | 
riſt than an impartial hiſtorian. 

Onvuynrvs continued the lives of the popes 
begun by Platina ; it is eaſy to conceive what. 
degree of credit is to be given to a writer pen- 
fioned by the pope, and to a work dedicated to 
the ſevere Pius V. The annals of Haronius are 
uſeful, notwithſtanding they are disfigured by a 
multitude of faults, and intereſting under the 
diſadvantage of a harſh and uncouth ſtyle. Tur- 
celin gave a view of univerſal hiftory, but — 
metit of the colouring is no excuſe for the 
tiality that guided his pencil. Who can behold 
without indignation that elegant writer repre- 
ſenting the maſſacre of the proteſtants as an af- 
fair that ſhould be pleaſing to all Chriſtendom. 
Pancirolus in fine clucidated one of the moſt im- 
portant parts of ancient and modern hiſtory in his 
book of things loſt and recqvered; in this inge · 
nious * he * the inventions of the 

ancients 
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uncierits of which time had deprived us 
ſuch modern W as eps — do 
e 21 
has 'pTAD Lavouxers.' | 
Tas 728 rongye was more cultivated than 
ever. Numbers of commentators, Interpreters, 
and paraphraſe writers appeared. Cafaubon,. 
Juſtus Lipfius and Joſeph Scaliger were ſtyled 
the triumyirate of the republic of learning, and 
they in fact merited the title by their painful 1 re- 
FR and uſeful labours. Caſaubon was the 
| beſt Greek ſcholar of the age. He wrote in Latin 
with great purity, and with thoſe talents poſſeſſed 
a ſweetneſs of manners and modeſty that made 
him univerſally beloved. 
Jusrus Lirstus was perhaps the ableſtcommen- 
tator that appeared afterthe revivalof letters; he had 
2 profound knowlege of the laws, manners and 
ancient c uſtoms; he has been reproached far his 
harſh and affected ſtyle, but he deſerved much 
ſeveter cenſute for the barbarous work he N 
in favour of perſecution. | | 
Joszin SCALLGER was not only a man of con- 
ſummate learning, but no perſon before him was 
better acquainted with chronology or more clearly | 
explained that ſubject; he leſſened the merit of 
his labours by his preſumption in attempting ſub- 
jects for which he was no way calculated; his 
_ exceflive vanity expoſed him to ridicule, and his 
violence againſt his adyerfaries made him odious, 
Ile was however moderate in compariſon to his 


enemy ' Scioppius ; ; this famous ſaty riſt employed 
much 
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much wit and learning to gain the hatred of his 


cContemporaries; he laſmed them with the utmoſt 


ſeverity without reſpect to virtue or rank. Re- 
peated puniſhment did not reform him; he wan- 
dered about from place to place, lived poor, and 
at laſt died an object of deteſtation to all Europe. 
' BopLey immortaliſed his memory by the fa- 
mous library he bequeathed to the univerſity of 


| Oxford. Genebrard enriched France with the 
_ firſt tranſlation of Joſephus. Danet gained ad- 


miration at Trent by his ſuperior eloquence ; 
Amyot merited laſting fame by his tranſlations of 
Plutarch and Longinus. The name of Robert 
Etienne ſhould not paſs unnoticed ; that printer 
held a place among the learned, and his excellent 


editions contributed to the improvement of Greek 
and Latin learning. 


Tnosx two branches of literature were enriched | 
by many works of taſte. Muret of Limoges 
donſoled the learned for the loſs of Eraſmus, he 
had not the att of thinking like the, philoſopher 


of Rotterdam, but he wrote with equal elegance; 


his orations are barren as to matter, and deſtitute 
of fire, but they are the pureſt Latin. He was 
perſecuted in France and obliged to fly, but the 
honours confered on him by Italy conſoled him 
in ſome meaſure for the ingratitude of his coun- 
trymen. Scevola de Sainte Marthe ſucceeded 


equally in proſe and verſe. The epigrams of 


Paſſerat, ſome of which are ingenious, and his 
book concerning the affinity between the ſeveral 
branches of literature, made him be reſpected as 


: one be Of * mot — writers of the age. The 


— 
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fublime verſes of Bourbon, that adorn the gate 
of the citadel of Paris,” and his imprecations 

. againſt the murderer 1 Henry IV, are ety 
known. 

Bz A the d divine july merits a 
place here; the poems of his youth are not in- 
ferior to the moſt delicate pieces of that century. 
All thoſe authors were Frenchmen, and it would 
not be difficult to ſwell the liſt. Owen the Eng- 
liſhman, ciftinguiſhed himſelf by a collection of 

epigrams. The Italian Faern publiſhed ſome 
fablesin ſuch elegant Latin, that it was conjectured 
he had ſeen the manuſcript of Phedrus, which 
was found ſome years after by Pithou the lawyer. 

Tn poem on the immortality of the ſoul does 
honour to the memory of Palearius; he was a 
man of the brighteſt genius of the age and ad- 
orned with uncommon. parts and knowlege, but 
falling a victim to envy. that his merit inſpired, 
he was perſecuted through every ſtage of life; 
and on a frivolous ſuſpicion of hereſy, ſuperſtition 

at laſt condemned him to the flames. 

BuctaNxan of Scotland, eclipſed the glory of 
all the Latin poets of the age. A copious, elevat- 
ed and bold imagination, a fertility of fancy, 
brilliancy of expreffion, ſtrength and harmony of 
verfification, all contributed to gain him admi- 

ration. His paraphraſes on the pſalms, which 0 
are ſuperior to every attempt of the kind, have 
all the elevation and fire of the ſacred writer; his 
m on the ſphere is full of ſubtime nien, 
even in thoſe particulars that are moſt difficult to 
be expteſſed; he has idylls worthy of Tibullus, 
Vor, III. 8 D and 
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and ſome of bis odes are comparable to the beſt 
of Hotace. He wrote the hiſtory of his own 
country, and his proſe is equal to the beauty of 
his verſe; but while we applaud his ſtyle, we 
have reaſon to cenſure the infidelity of the hiſto- 
| rian. This celebrated Scotchman went to France 
at a very early period of life, was educated there, 
and, after teaching at Paris, viſited Portugal, 
where he was impriſoned by the inquiſition. 
Having eſcaped from this dangerous fituation, 
he returned to his native country; Mary Stuart 
was then on the throne, and heaped favours and 

donours on him. As long as fortune ſmiled on 
that queen he was laviſh in his praiſes of her 
character, but when the ſtorms of adverſity ga- 
thered round her, he beſtowed cenſures on der 
with equal virulence and baſencſs. | 


"LIVING LANGUAGES. 


Wu we have related above, ſhews the ſupe- 
riority of France in thoſe times with reſpect tothe 
learned languages ; ſhe was far from pofleſſing 
the ſame advantage in regard to her own. It is 
matter of furprize to behold. ſo great riches on 
one fide and ſuch poverty on the other. This 
ſterility was not owing to the idiom itſelf, it was 
more copious and energie, leſs embarraſſed with 
ſuperfluous terms, more bold in its turns and 
more fertile in inverfions than it has beets in its 
moſt glorious days, but it was ou delieine of. . 

cultivation. 
Mix of genius took a pride in writing in the 

language of ancient Rome; z the Teng and li- 
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terature, made uſe of no other organ. Hence 
araſe that falſe taſte which prevailed in the lan- 
guage of the country, the prolix and laboured 
Kyle, the rage of continually quoting the authors 
of antiquity, quotations that were either foreign 


to the ſubject or injurious to perſpicuity ; hence 


alſo proceeds the diſſatis faction of many readers 
with - reſpe& even to Montagne, they are diſ- 
guſted with the learned digreſſions that every 
where abound in his eſſaps, and at length grow 
weary of ſeeking for his beauties, If a writer of 
fuch. exalted capacity was unable to avoid the 
reigning depravity of taſte, how much muſt it 
have prevailed in the writings of authors greatly 
inferior? The orations we have remaining of 
Arnaud and Paſquier were looked upon in their 
times as maſter-pieces of eloquence, and are in 
fact replete with erudition, argument and even 
wit, but they are very far from being models. 
They are entirely deſtitute of taſte, and this de- 
ficiency makes them rather appear as college- 
declamations than orations worthy of being pro- 
nounced before the firſt ſenate of the nation. In 
ſhort, if we except a few ingenious ſatires, the 
of Amyot and two or three fables, 
French proſe had in thoſe days nothing that 
n notice. S 
Poxrar was one of the beef be dune 
of Valois. Under this auguſt protection a mul- 
_ titude of verſifiers appeared, poetical compoſi- 
rions of every ſpecies'were attempted, but in ge- 
neral with little ſucceſs. The famous ftanzas of 
Pybrac, that were a long time admired as fo 
D 2 many 
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many oracles are now entirely unnoticed: that 
celebrated preſident acquired a reputation for his 
wiſdom among the people, but he forfeited the 
character with every perſon of liberal ſentiments 
by his apology for the maſſacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Lingendes made himſelf known by his 
ſongs ; ſome of them are ſtill noticed; the ſtanzas 
of Bertaud had ſome ſucceſs ; Belleau was admired 
for his paſtorals that are no longer read ; but 
in this ſpecies of writing the French have never 

fucceeded. ; 
Dæsrof rs diſtinguiſhed himſelf by light 
pieces of poetry; he was the beſt verſifier of the 
age, and firſt cleared the language of thoſe quo- 
tations with which it was continually larded. 
Jodelle and Garnier attempted to revive the ſpirit 
of Greek-tragedy, but their compoſitions had 
neither the dignity or elegance of the ancient 
writers. Ronſard compoſed | ſonnets, odes, ec- 
logues, and ſoared even to the epic kind. The 
- greateſt honours were conferred upon him, and 
he was ſcarce known by any other name but that 
of prince of poets. Sovereigns thought it a hap- 
pineſs to be celebrated by him; Mary Stuart ſung 
his merit, ſtyled him her Apollo and made him 
confiderable preſents. Charles IX wrote verſes 
in his praiſe, and they are ſome of the beſt that 
were compoſed during his reign. He was interred 
with the greateſt pomp and ceremony, and the 
famous du Perron pronounced his funeral oration. 
From the general prejudice in favour of this 
writer, we might conelude he had. merit. He 
had indeed learning and invention, but want. of 
| harmony, 


— 
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harmony, obſcurity of expreſfion, an injudicious 
choice of images and the itch of diſplaying eru- 
dition on the moſt improper ſubjects, all conſpired 
to prove the impoteney of nature when it is not 
ſeconded by art. 
. Recx1tr, who appeared i in the reign of Henry 
IV, ad real ſucceſs in ſatyre: through harſhneis 
of meaſure, obſcene images and vulgar expreſ- 
ſions, the true ſpirit of that ſpecies of writing and 
ſparks of genius may be diſcovered. . Malherbe 
} at length aroſe and produced a' revolution in 
4 French poetry ; guided by the ſtudy of the an- 
1 "cients and till more by his own reflections, he 
p felt the neceſſity of thinking juſtly in verſe as well 
4 as proſe. : He endeavoured to adapt his ideas to 
| the fimple order of nature, ſelected his images 
with great care, and ſtudied to dreſs his thoughts 
with elegance and propriety, He diſtinguiſhed 
true harmony, and was ſenſible that it confiſted 
much leſs in rime, t than in the happy aſſemblage 
of ſyllables, in the art of managing the cadences 
and in the ſtyle ſuitable to the object that is to be 
repreſented. A total change was thus affected by 
the genius of one man; France ſaw real odes ſhoot 
forth and had reaſon to expect thoſe maſter-pieces 
with which ſhe was ſoon after enriched, - 
_ . A;S1MILAR paſſion for the dead languages re- 
tarded the improvement of the Engliſh : two ex- 
cellent poets however appeared, Spencer at- 
tempted idylls with ſucceſs; brilliant images, 
delicate thoughts and great harmony will make 
that poet for ever dear to bis countrymen. 
Aenne created a theatre and diſplayed pro- 
D 3 dig ies. 
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digies. This poet, who was born in obſcurity, 
deſtitute, of education, and for ſome time the 
companion of, robbers, felt himſelf ſuddenly in- 
ſpired and compoſed tragedies. They are tinc- 
tured with the vulgarity of his condition and man- 
ners, and are deficient as to plan, order and taſte, 
but with all thoſe imperfections, they are tis de- 
light of the Engliſh, who prefer them to more 
regular productions. Irregular indeed as thoſe 
tragedies are, they are ſtamped with evident 
marks of ſuperior genius: they abound with 
ſublime ſceues, and with all his faults Shakeſpear 
never fails of ſucceſs. He 1275 every feeling 
in the human breaſt, he agitates and aſtoniſbes, 
he melts into compathon and raiſes ſentiments of 
horror, and takes ſuch entire poſſeſſion of the 
heart that he forces it to yield to every mprefſion 
he defires and to every Pane he wilhes to 
inſpire. p. 
Tunis was the golden age of Caftitian poetry. 
The Spaniards; more Cnfible than their neigh- 
bours, read with attention, ſtudied and tranſſated 
the Greek and Latin writers, dut they rarely 
compoſed in their languages. They conceived | 
the imprudencg of deyoting their talents to fo- 
reign idioms, already, ſufficiently enriched, and 
of which a complete knowlege is ſeldom acquir. 
_ ed, They looked upon the writings of the an- 
cients as we view the ruins of their temples ; they 
made uſe of them in forming their taſte, and rail. 
ing their ideas; Eſpinoſa and Count Rebolleda 
. publiſhed jdylls worthy of Theocritus : Quevedo 
_ kmmortalifed his name by his Bucolics on the 
Tagus; 
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Tagusz Ulloa and Chriſtoval employed their 
pens in ſatyres; there are few more pleaſing than 
that of the latter againſt amorous verſes. Herrera, 
who was honoured with the epithet of divine by 
his countrymen, the two Argenſolas looked upon 
as the rivals of Horace, and Lewis of Leon, 
whoſe mind was enriched with every branch of 
uſeful knowlege, wrote odes ſome of which are 
not inferior to their model. Villegas was admired 
by his cotemporaries far dignity and eaſe in his 
_ writings: he devoted himſelf to the manner of 
Anacreon, and ſhone in that caſt in which ſo few 
have ſucceeded. Lopez de Rueda, was the real 
founder bf the Spaniſſi theatre : before he ap- 
peared his oountry had ſome comedies of merit, 
but their extravagant length made them umfit for 
repreſentation, they were rather romances in dia- 
logues than real dramas. Rueda attempted co- 
medies after the manner of the ancients; he did 
not reach perfection, but made great progreſs, 
Naharro doubly improved his deſign. Inſtead of 
thoſe aukward benches on which his predeceſſor 
repreſented in perſon the pieces he had compoſed, 
Naharro erected a real theatre and enriched it 
with machinery. This revolution reſcued co- 
medy from the contempt into which it had 
fallen, and writers laboured with emulation to 
improve it. | 
B exhibited. pieces in which wit 
and humour were united with regularity ; La 
Cueva, with greater art in his compoſitions and 
more harmony in the verſes, raiſed the comic 
; ſcene to the higheſt degree of perfection it has 
D 4 attained 
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attained in Spain. The ſame poet endeavoured 
to reform tragedy, and his attempts were not 
entirely unſucceſsful; the Spaniards however can 
not boaſt of their ſuperiority in this branch; their 
comedĩes are equal to thoſe of any other people, 
excepting the maſter-pieces of Moliere; but their 
tragedies though replete with ſentiment and 
pathos are deficient in ſpirit and ſire, want regu · 
larity ſtill more, and ſeldom riſe above medio 
crity 3 this is a literary phenomenon, and the 
more ſingular as the dignity of the idiom and tbe 
lofty character of the nation ſeem to 3 in f 
favour of this ſpocies of compaſition. = 
. In the heat of thoſe. great events in which the 1 
Spaniſh nation had ſo large a ſnare, epic Poetry 
could not be forgot; ſeveral poets attempted it, 
hut one only deſerved to be diſtinguiſhed. Alonzo 
d'Erxzilla, a ſoldier and mariner, prompted by 
inclination as well as obliged by the duties of his 
ſtation, , made long and frequent voyages. In 
one of thoſe he arrived on the borders of Chili, 
where he found ſavages Who ventured to brave 
European arts and defend their liberty with cou - 
rage. Alonzo experienced many dangers, was 
eye witneſs to the prineipal events of the war, 
and ſhared in the victory that followed. In the 
moments of leiſure he enjoyed from the tumult 
of arms, his heated imagination was amuſed in 
ſinging and deſcribing what he had ſeen. In this 
mapner the poem of the Araucana was formed; 
a piece deſtitute of plan, taſte or judgment, but 
£ many parts of which a lively i imagination with 
. * and * are 5 an 
Tus 
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Tas Portugueze, though inferior to the Caſtilians 
in all other parts of compoſition, ſurpaſſed them 
in epic poetry. Le Camoens endeavoured like 
Alonzo to celebrate the remarkable events of 
his voyage; but he ſoared far above the Spaniſh 
poet. There are egregious faults in the Luſiad. 
The ridiculous mixture of heathen divinities with 
chriſtian ſaints form a whole diſguſting to every 
reader of taſte. The plan Henle is in general 
defectire, or more properly ſpeaking there 1s 
no plan. The piece is in ſome ſort nothing 
more than a narrative of a voyage round Africa, 
embelliſhed with poetic fictions; but in particular 
parts what beauty, ſtrength. and harmony appear! 
The ſpeeches Camoens puts into the mouths 
of his heroes are equal to the beſt in Homer. 
His deſcriptions are ſublime and his images full 
of dignity and truth. The Lufiad is not to be 
ranked with poems of the firſt claſs, but it is ſupe- 
rior to all the reſt. Though he did fo much honour 
to his country, and Portugal ſtill boaſts of his 
performance, this writer however lived in Gy 
and died of vexation and fatigue. 

Taz Italian language poſſeſſed a writer "who 
far outsſtripped all his contemporaries in heroic 
poetry. A ſubject hapily choſen, richneſs of ar- 
rangement, the art of placing perſonages advan- 
tageouſly together, characters juſtly drawn and 
well ſupported, the talent of introducing heroes 
with dignity, and on proper and intereſting oc- 
caſions only; affecting events, brilliant deſerip- 
tions, inchanting fictions, ſtriking images, * 
animated ſtyle with harmonious and ealy vcrific 
tion 


a 
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tion are, what Italy admires in Jeruſalem delivered. 
The pocm may be cenſured for a redundance of epi- 
fodes, a too frequent uſe of magic, ſome thoughts 
more dazling thanjuſt, and too great a monotony 
in the metre ; but thoſe imperfeQtions exagerat- 
ed by critics, who had doubtleſs read the je- 
ruſalem but ſuperficially, or wanted a proper 
rafte to reliſh its beauties, do not exclude that 
piece from a comparifon with the Iliad and Eneid. 


Taſſo is indeed leſs ſublime and leſs natural, but 
at the fame time, Jeſs unequal than' Homer, 
He is not fo vigorous, ſo rapid, ſo wart, ſo 


great a philoſopher | or painter as Virgil, but he 


is fuperior in the art of delineating characters, 
and more intereſting than both, he will be leſs ad- 
mired, and perhaps more read than either. 

Ir was not in epic poetry alone that he ex · 
celled; bis Armintas, is a maſter- piece, in the 
paſtoral kind, and more finiſhed than the Jeru- 


 falem, This great man was of noble extraction, 


lived poor, had the misfortune to want and.re- 
ccive protection, experienced the mortification to 
boſe it, languiſhed a part of his life in priſon, en- 
Joy ed a ray of glory, had a few unprofitable ad- 
mirers, and was envied by numbers who perſe- 

cuted and opprefled him. Clement VIII, was 


preparing to do juſtice tg his merit; he invited 


im to Rome, in order to beſtow the poetic 
crown on him in a public manner; he was re. 
ſolved that the ceremony ſhould be attended with 
every mark of honour that could flatter genius ; 
and intended to reward him with more ſubſtantial 
Mods. But Taſſo ſuddenly expired the day 

previous 
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previous to that which was to caiſe him 20 for- 
tune and glory. 

AxxI RAIL. Caro, at che fame time gave the bes 
tranſlations of Vugil and Lucretus. 'Tanfillon 
imitated Petrarch iv fonnets that Petrarch might 
have envied. Murtola raiſed bis reputation by 
cantos on the creation of the, world. Marini be- 
gan to'gequire fame by his. Spores in which ſub- 
tility of thought and the ftriking ſingularity of 
His turns were admired. His country was de- 
lighted and applauded thoſe talents calculated to 


_ duzzle; but the judicious few regrettec to ſer 


that writer leading their countrymen in purſuit of 
ſuperfieia] beauties ; and, in the praiſes laviſhed 


upon him, perceived ſymptoms of a declining 


| FINE ARTS. | 

Ira x Ml continued the parent of fine arts. 
The famous Palladio decorated Vicenza with 
maſter · pieces of architecture; he built a theatro 


there: that was admired by all Europe, and after. 
wards became the model of all others. 


 ScvLerprs flouriſhed, but painting was vi- 


'fibly declined in Florence; perhaps the frequent 


uſe of the chiſſei was injurious to the great el. 


fects which the pencil demands, | 


Rows. till poſſeſſed great mils. | 'Barroeki, 


Vannius, -the Zucarroes, Michael Carravagi, Jo. 
Tepini, and Mutian ſhewed themſelves the wor- 
thy ſucceſſors of preceding painters. We muſt 
however acknowlege that the Roman ſchool 
began to degenerate, Perhaps the jul ut 


admira- 
tion 
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tion in which Raphael was held contributed to 
reſſrain artiſts within the narrow bounds A. 


tation; this might have checked the efforts of 
nius which never can produce maſter- pieces 


unleſs. it is at liberty | to e the flights of 


f1 = 


ane 

Tux Venetian ſchool was more flouriſhing than 
ever. Titian till ſurvived and preſerved the 
graces of his pencil to the laſt ſtage of life, The 
age of, Tintoret had not extinguiſhed the fire of 
imagirſtjon that is ſo pleaſing in his Pieces ;. the 
Palmas were formed by the leſſons of thoſe two 
maſtors, and their induſtry. was animated by a 
view of their amaſing performances. Baſſano 
transferred to the canvas all the charms of rural 
life; the magic of his colours ſeemed to agi- 
tate the leaf and give life to the brute creation. 
Paul Veroneſe diſplayed. fertility of invention, 
richneſs of arrangement, grace and beauty of at- 
titude, magnificence in his draperies, luſtre, 
ſoftneſs, and truth in bis colouring, that, not- 
withſtanding his deficiency as to Comtume, make 
his maſter-pieces ineſtimable. 

Ixx ſchool, of Lonibardy roſe to n 
The three Carrachies, from a, perſuaſion that ge- 
nius, when entirely abandoned to itſelf, muſt 
inevitably fall into errors, were reſolved to regu- 
late its efforts by a judicious theory. They 
felt the neceſſity of! giving lectures and inſtruct. 
iog artiſts in thoſe branches of knowlege the 
want, of which had deſtroyed the merit of many 
pieces. Hiſtory, mythology, the manners and 
cuſtoms of different ages and nations, poetry, 
Wn. geo- 
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geometry | „anatomy and perſpective, were ſci- 
ences neceſſarily connected with their art; 
they mutually divided the care of teaching 
thoſe ſciences, and eſtabliſhed public confe- 
rences on that plan. They were not content 
with inſtructing their hearers by precepts, but 
being excellent painters themſelves, united prac- 
rice with theory and executed what they taught. 
They made the moſt rapid progreſs and improve- 
ment. The moſt illuſtrious pupils were formed 


by thoſe great maſters. From their ſchool! pro- 
ceeded Albano the painter of the loves and the 


graces; Dominiquin an artiſt who thoroughly 
underſtood his ſubject; he was noble in the ar- 
rangement, correct in the defign, ſablime in the 
expreſſion and wanted only the merit of colour- 
ing to triumph in the art; Guerchini, whoſe en- 
thuſiaſm ſupported by the moſt inchanting gra- 
ces, excuſes in ſome ſort the want of correct- 
neſs, and, in fine, Guido, ſo juſt in his propor- 
tions, ſo admirable in his carnations, ſo pleaſing 
in his attitudes, ſo noble, ſo affecting and grace- 
ful in his conceptions ;' he was the firſt artiſt of 
the age, and will admit of a compariſon with — 
greateſt painters of every period. 

Tux Flemiſh ſchool ſtill remained much wy 
rior to thoſe of Italy; it had however emer- 
ged from mediocrity ; Brugel was already known 
for his beautiful landſcapes, Dubois ſucceeded in 
terrible ſubjects; Vos painted hiſtory with ſuc- 
ceſs.; Mabuſe taught his countrymen the me- 
thod of properly expreſſing naked figures; Mo- 
ro ercelled in portraits, Ælſheimer repreſented 
the, 
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the effects of night with great truth; Voenius 
Otho was formed at Rome and thence. carried 
back to his country the ſecrets of light and ſhade, 
and the art of blending colours, which gave 2 
new form to the ſchool of Antwerp and r. 
red its glory by forming Rubens. 

ExeRAvING was cultivated in all thoſe ſchools 
and enriched with maſter-picees by the talents of 
Villamene, Sadler and Corneille Cort. 

Francs had no painters of merit, but he 
poſſeſſed an excellent ſculptor. Germain Pilon, 
without ever quitting his country, roſe to per» 
ſection by the ſale efforts of genius. His three 
graces are maſter · pieces that might have raiſed 
envy in the greateſt artiſts of Florence. His fu · 
neral columns ſacred to the momory of Henry II 
and his favourite, the groups placed round them, 

the ingeniqus and new emblems with Whieh 
they are arnamented, diſplayed a fertile and. bold 
imagination, ſuperior to the merit of managing 
the chiſſel n far en, 
ſervile imitation. - 

ARCYITECTURE Was likewiſe e wh 
ſucceſs by fame French artiſts. Lewis de Foix 
conſtrufted the tower of Bourdeaux, and built 
the Efcurial in Spain, a magnificent and fingu- 

monument af the misfortunes of France. 
Bar de Lorme adorned. Paris with regular 
edifices, embelliſhed Fontainbleau, built Meuden, 
finiſhed the Laue 1 —__ che Thuil- 
lesies. 

IJvsriex Hs ancy to tyrants ; Catherine of 
Mediis merited gratitude from the arts. Har- 
ing 
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ing been educated in the midſt of them, and im- 
bibed the taſte natural to her family, ſhe cheriſh- 
ed and impfoved the emulation Francis I had 
kindled in France. All her family ſhared with 
that queen in her attachment to them ; her ſons 
4. and cultivated learning; ber daughter Mar- 
gatet leſſened the ſhame of a licentious life by 
the merit of protecting it. Mary Stuart was 
miſtreſs of the Greek and Latin, wrote well 
both in proſe and verſe, and was the friend of 
every artiſt a, d all the learned. The Belles-Let- 
ters had adorned her proſperous days, they helped 
to conſole her in her misfortunes ; with them 
ſhe mitigated the horrors of ; her long captivity, 
and ſoothed her painful reflections; it was from 
her priſon that ſhe ſpread flouers over the tomb 
of the virtuous Sidney. 

Hxx haughty rival was no lefs jealous of ſhining 
by her literary accompliſhments than of diſtin- 
guiſhing herſelf by her capacity in the art of 
government. After giving orders in the coun- 
<il to humble Philip, aſfiſt Henry and protecł 
Holland, ſhe retired to her cloſet to recreate. her 
ſpirits after the fatigues of the crown and en- 
joy the pleaſure of thinking. She there wan. 
proved her underſtanding with Cicero, acquired 
taſte with Virgil, meditated with Seneca and 
learned philoſophy with Boetius. | 
_ Fagpzac IH, deſcended from his throne to 
viſit Uranibourg and make obſervations with Ty- 
cho. Sixtus 5 Clement VIII, and all the great 
popes of this century looked upon it as a duty 
to 1 every thing * tended to elevate 
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and adorn genius. The haughty Paul V treated 
Guido with a degree of veneration ; being in- 
formed that artiſt had quitted Rome with a de- 
never to reviſit that city, he diſpatched meſ- 
ers after him to conjure him to return, and 
the compliance of the painter was a matter of 
triumph to the court of Rome and the whole 
city. | 
Tur ſevere Philip the IT forgot his gravity 
with Moro, in whom he excuſed freedoms that 
would have been fatal to any orher perſon, 
The duke of Parma laid aſide his laufels in the 
ſchools of the Flemiſh artiſts, and converſed with 
them on the ſecrets and merits of painting. 
Henry, who was far ſuperior to them all, loved 
and cheriſhed all human ſciences and learning; 
in the warmth of enthuſiaſm, which his paſſion 
for them inſpired, he declared that he would give 
up one of his beſt cities for the pleaſure of find- 
ing the books of Livy that are miſſing. He la- 
mented that his ſituation of life, in obliging him 
to be continually under arms, had left him no 
time for ſtudy ; and uſed to ſay that, if he had 
been at liberty to chuſe, he would have prefer- 
red the pleaſure of improviug his mind to the 
glory of conqueſt. ' He was much better pleaſed 
with the part of Mecenas in company with 
Virgil and Horace whoſe poetic labours he 
encouraged; than with all the ſplendour of Au- 
guſtus ſubjecting Rome and commanding the 
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From the ou Wea 10 0 of a. 


HE death of Henry the IV held man- 
kind in fuſpence, and filled them with ſen- 
riments relative to their hopes or fears. The 
Houſe of Auſttia, ſecretly exulted at a ſtroke 
that delivered them from their moſt formidable 
adverſary ; their enemies trembled at an event 
chat robbed them of a powerful protector. * 
Spy, went her lofſes ip the Low 
Countries, was ſtill the ſuperior power. The 1 re- 
cent acquifition of Portugal and the rich apenda- 
s of that crown ſeemed even to give her A, 
greater degree of ſtrength than the ' poſſeſſed at 
the acceſſion of Philip II; ſhe was, however, much 
weaker. Her various colonies had abſorbed”. 
the principal ſtrength Gf the ſtate, and the mul- 
Vor. III. | E tiplicity 
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and adorn genius. The haughty Paul V treated 
Guido with a degree of veneration ; being in- 
formed that artiſt had quitted Rome with a de- 
fign never to reviſit that city, he diſpatched meſ- 
ſengers after him to conjure him to return, and 
the compliance of the painter was a matter of 
triumph to the court of Rome and the whole 
City. 

3 ſevere Philip the IT forgot his gravity 
with Moro, in whom he excuſed freedoms that 
would have been fatal to any orher perſon. 
The duke of Parma laid afide his lawfels in the 
ſchools of the Flemiſh artiſts, and converſed with 
them on the ſecrets and merits of painting. 
Henry, who was far ſuperior to them all, loved 
and cheriſhed all human ſciences and learning: 
in the warmth of enthuſiaſm, which his paſſion 
ſor them inſpired, he declared that he would give 
up one of his beſt cities for the pleaſure of find- 
ing the books of Livy that are miſſing, He la- 
mented that his fituation of life, in obliging him 
to be continually under arms, had left him no 
time for ſtudy ; and uſed to ſay that, if he had 
been at liberty to chuſe, he would have prefer- 
red the pleaſure of improviug his mind to the 
glory of conqueſt. He was much better pleaſed 
with the part of Mecenas in company with 
Virgil and Horace whoſe poetic labours he 
encouraged; than with all the ſplendour of Au- 
guſtus ſubjecting Rome and commanding the 
1 | 
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Be the you Wea 10 164 of ch. 


H E death of y the IV held man- 
kind Wee i filled them with fen- 
timents relative to their hopes or fears. The 
Houſe of Auſttia, ſecretly exulted at a ſtroke 
that delivered them from their moſt formidable 
adverſary ; their enemies trembled at an event 
chat ro them of a powerful protector. 
+ Sratx, eech her lofles ip the Low 
Countries, was till the ſuperior power. Ther re. 
cent a uiſition of Portugal and the rich apenda- 
$ of that crown ſeemed even to give her A, 
greater degree of ſtrength than the poſſeſſed at 
the acceſſion of Philip H; ſhewas, however, much 
weaker. Her various colonies had abſorbed”. 
the principal ſtrength of the ſtate, and the mul- 
Vol. III. | E tiplicity 
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tiplicity of her members had exhauſted the body. 
Millions of Spaniards periſhed i in different. voy- 
ages; ſome were ſwallowed up in the waves, 
others: fell victims to ſtrange climates, one part 
was ſuffocated in the mines, many were deſtroyed 
by the deſpair of the ſavages, but the far greater 
number was loſt by their own diviſions. The 
projects of Philip II againſt Holland, France and 
England had exhauſted his treaſury and ſerved 
only to enrich the countries he attempted to op- 
preſs. Hence proceeded | that indigence which 
affected every part of the government, and 
reduced the ſovereign of Mexico and Peru to 
the incapacicy of Paying his troops, The various 
- provinces ſubject to the ſame —2 nr 
rather than aſſiſted it; moſt of them were diſ- 
contented, and waited only for an e to 
ſhake of the yoke. 

Tas Portugueze, beſides their a] hatred 
to the Spaniard 3, had the mortification to find 
tyrants in their maſters; the Catalonians com- 
plained of the oppreffive burthen of the taxes; 
the people of. Arragon lamented the violation of 
their privileges ; Flanders ſnuddered at the men- 
tion of the inquiſition, Naples was full of ſeditious 
citizens, and Sicily with a fickle and inconſtant 
| people. A machine of ſuch complicated parts 
required a prince of a great ſoul or a miniſter of 
exalted genius. Philip and the duke of Lerma 
had but trifling virtues without one talent, and 
were rather calculated to increaſe. thoſe great 
* | | 
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Tux younger branch of the Houſe of Auſtria 
ſtill held the imperial ſcepter ; but Rodolpbus Lt 
enjoyed only the ſhadow of authority; his brother 
Mathias taking advantage of his moderation had 
obliged him to give up Auſtria and Hungary, and 
was preparing to ſtrip him of Bohemia. The 
ambitious Mathias was ſupported by Ferdinand 
of Auſtria a relation of the two brothers, who 
under the title of archeduke of Gratz, reigned 
over Stiria and Carniol. The activity and ardour 
of Mathias, with his inſatiable thirſt for dominion, 
greatly alarmed the fears of the Germanic body, 
who had lately nominated him their chief by 
declaring him king of the Rornans, 

Taz Germanic body continued divided by re · 
ligion in two principal parties: though they no 
longer carried on open war, they attacked each 
other with mutual inſults and menaces, and in 
the ſucceſſion of Juliers had lately found an 
occafion of diſplaying: their reciprocal hatred, 
The catholics united with the head of the empire 
imprudently preſented their hands to the chains 
that were forging ; beſides the three ecclefiaſtic 
electors, they had on their fide Maximilian of 
Bavaria, whoſe eminent qualities gave additional 
weight to the authority he enjoyed in the poſſeſſion 
of a rich province. 

Tux proteſtants were divided in two > ſects, both 
powerful, but too much at variance to be per · 
fectly united in one deſign; the lutherans ac- 
knowleged Chriſtian of Saxony for their. leader ; 
this prince had talents, . but he was kimid and 
irreſolute; the dukes of Meclenbourg, Pomerania 
| E 2 and 
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and Brunſwick with neſt of the imperial cities 
were allo it their intere ft. 
""Fxtpenc; platt of the Rhine, confdered 49 
the chief 6f the eavihifs, was ſeconded by the 
Wttor 'of Brantenbourg; the duke of Netibour 
and Lindgtdve 'of  Heffe : ' thoſe were Qofely 
united, and endedvoured to cemett their afflauce 
Hite RtHity by 1 tresty which they dtgmfled with 
the title of evangelie unſon. Thofe two ſects 
jeulous of their civil and fellgious ffbertiẽs were 
eontindaly on their guard ag zinſt the court of 
Vienna, attächell therttfelves to the powers of the 
North, and pfaced alf theft hopes in Fracce. 
FRANCE Wis looked ibn as the foreſt bulwark 
of Eqrope igaitrſt the atnbitioh of the firhily who 
efideavorred td * ciffave her. The wiſdotts of 
Henry had lately obliged” theſe factions who di- 
vided ber to drop theft atrus, and this cum left 
him at liberty to diſplay” all the forces of his ex- 
tente motiarchy; E fmanees were in à flou- 
riſhing condition, bY afttiles were numerdus, uhd 
compoſetl of ſoldiers Inured by contimnial praftice 
to the uſe of arms ; the court abounded with 
generals who were formed under the here they 
had fecetitly loft ;' the cdunell had adthireble leſi 
fons ; the true intereſts of the kingdom were laid 
2 and a road pointed out for the proſperity 
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Fer Ap was in a condition to fare with 
Facet in the honour of protecting the reſt of 
OY The three 1 were now united 
— · piidees Jag 
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lefcithe pation happy and quigt ; @ navy ſuperior 
to the reſt of the world diffuſed through every 
past-of the ſtate, aheat,and.vigaur that might be 
dai ingresſed. James J, unhappily had none 
of, the qualities pecefſary on ſugh zn accafion; 
He wes humane, affahle, timig, aleazned, caving 
and; weak: paliticiam; he lived ig peace; with all 
powerd With whom he was unalling to have any 
conteſt, aud in friepdibip with to 
hem he gane np ,cvery; thing-, . Belpyed and 
delpited by bis people, he eee the. es 
V 


of adminiſtration to a prodigal a oluptuous 
277 Abe ure e f 15 moſt precipys.in- 
vf vey 


8 tr, 1 75 is in the poſſeſſion, gf 
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e with bis deſigns Fern mo 
fre bled apd had bim au were read), 
— — ot WV. 11 N at could 2 
Farting. We Venice, fil 
8 rk rpc by., "hes ultcian poſſeſ: 
vigilant g gon zue of. — | 
e —4 8 0 th E. ecdin 
the vchduke of Gratz, e d. Peel. — 
ſexved the motions, of Mathi 3 an ＋ 2 
70 France and menaced the Tyrks.  Nowirl 
ſtanding the ſevere blow ſhe, ze ceived. by the 1 
of Cyprus, ſhe, ſupported bete by. canfiderable 
lis We by bad 50. At by 
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the extraordinary WR N Ira of ber 


ſenate. 


Savoy was now more nest "tha ever. 
The marquiſaty of Saluce, lately acquired by her 


ſovereigns, made them maſters of the paſſage of 


the Alps, which they could open or ſhut t the 


two rival families; Charles Emanuel had lately 
entered into a treaty of friendſhip with F rance 
againſt Spain, but ſtill faithfully adhered to the 
maxim' of increafing his own power by ſerving 
and YER them A as his ten ſug · 
eſted, 

Taz Medicis et to chert g peace, but 
were always prepared for wat, and by that wiſe 
precaution preſerved a neutrality, which the ey 
made inſtrumental to the ha pinels of Tuſcany y. 
The Gonzagos were dwided in 
2 reigned at Mantua, and was forced t to be 6 
| ependent on the court of Madrid; the Uker 
ſettled in France, poſſeſſed of the autehy of Ne- 
vers, and was entirely attached to the Jot eſts of 
foe monarch. The dukes" of Parma an Vo. 


ena enjoyed only 2 precatious ſovereignty under 


the controul of vice-roys, by | whom they were 
ſurrounded. Geneva under the mortifying Te- 


fle&ion of her former greatneſs, was * to 


extinguiſh the factions that divide her ; ſhe 
dreaded the 1 tion of the duke of Savoy, fe- 

eretly favoutetl Flance, and ina prarapee” openly 
attached herſelf to Spain. F Fe f 


her liberty "a n by a truce m 


Hol Ap now performed a a conſiderable 155 | 
a 
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the intreaty of her ancient maſters ; ſhe had ar- 
mies equal to thoſe of the greareſt monarchs ; her 
| fleers made her be conſidered as one of 
the queens of the ocean; her aſtoniſhing com- 
merce enriched the capital with the treaſures and 
products of both worlds; her cities were grown 
populous, rich and ſplendid ; ſhe treated upon 
an equality with the firſt ſovereigus of our he- 
miſphere, and her arms protected the elector of 
Brandenbourg againſt the imperial powers. Nr 
SWEDEN was the firſt of the three ki 
of the North: the talents of Guſtavus Vaſa had 
given a vigour to the nation that ſtill ſubſiſted 
fifty years after his death; the throne poſſefſed 
conſiderable tertitories ; the ſtate had forty thou- 
ſand excellent troops, with à fleet, -commerce 
and arts. Charles IX, who had lately ufurped 
the  ſcepter from his hephew, was poſſeſſed of ca- 
pacity; valour, and the hearts of his ſubjects:; 
he found himſelf ſuperior to the efforts of Poling, 
and made conqueſts in Rufſia. 
DxM ANN recovered under Chriſtian IV, 
during a long peace which that monarch had ehe 
art to preſetve, - while all the circumjacent ſtates 
were in confuſion and diſorder. Tbe commerce 
of the capital formerly ſo flouriſhing; was daily 
fioking*by: the'increaſe" of that of Holland; but 
_ the wiſdom of the ptinee ſupplied the watt of 
that reſouree by a continual attention 4 6terhal 
Proſperity. is ſoveteign had conſiderable 
forces ; © en à firm alliance with the prq- 
1 reſtints of Germany, and was 67 6 at oe ſawp 
ene Ame} of: nf mf $1 45 time 
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time to proſt by the Ausrrels, us well. 88 de 
| - faults of his neighbours. Io 210117 el lub tit 
 PoLand. wasrentroly vngroſſed by het maſh e- 
pedition againiſt Ruſſia. The nobles unmindful 
of che tive intexeſts of heit country, blindly uni: 
dad in the ſebemes of bonqueſt formed , by St 
giſmond III; chis ambiigus and weak monarch, 
after being expelled from his heroditary throne, 
repair the laſſes Occaſbned by his impradence in 
Sweden. $5101-5 10 m on end uad 
1; RysNA: was in the moſt dreadful, cantuſion.; 

'Muſcow was a prey 40 various factiogs z the 
'thr6heywas the ſpatt of ſimpaſtors a the Polandam 
rvagocl che em pine ; abe dw odes uſurpetl her pro- 
winces;cand the Boyards or nobles gent it. in dif . 
| | & ped of, £4 £33EDJ en. = 
Jr daily degli dhe entbugfialn of f | 
y arid:teligion, ſo fertile in triumpha, Mag. arc. 
Cuihell tundor the late ſultans, Wha) Warr 196; 
deſpiſed as their. aitieeſtars had hen ved. 
„Akhmel ill, immbrſod im the pleaſures or, hlobdy 
Autrlgues of the afnglia, left the astes of. his 
retodu v vrirs iin proptiiy unoſep, phoiſhed. their 
rim from capriot, Whhbat repairing their er- 
York *BYe us dt war with Ferſia, ho trampled 
268k phoated Uhder the 4yranny af heRhas. 
10 Mau coaſts of (Afrindy exhibited dhe empire 
f Mpretooy imhereiaityrent, wha ſtudied nothing 
$4r:thEipratification; of bis paſſions made mil- 
Nos f people unhappys until at dengrh, à man 
Ufrefolation/b 
Mit of the victims. In the ſame quarter — 

: | wiſe, 


eli lie blood of che defpat with 
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Wile, appeared the repyblics.,of Tunis, Tripali 


and Algiers, if we may bonour with, that name a 
maren Hoc dan of bers ane Pirates, the eno- 


mirs and dreꝑs of various nations, ho ſuhſiſted 
only. by fraud, pine and murder: cards, 
who ſhewed no reſolution but againſt xeaknefs, 
And, who e to enſlave chriſtians, 
revenged the ſufferings of the n mu- 
tual animoſity aud 4 adden. 

Tur iſland of Malta fill continued to 1 * play 
thoſe, prodigies of valour the world had fo long 
admired; a few. Knights,” maſters of 4 barren 
oy made it fatal o the Ortoinati" fleets, ter- 

ble to barbarians, the alylum of mariners, the 


„ and obe of che bylvarks of 
Europe. 1 5 
Tas taſte. be lite e was now more a 


thin ever; ſeveral madern languages: were nl 
De provefl ; the fine arts, withdur deſert 
5 Were ate into the neſgh 
aſtrondtti Bad *made 4 
2 ee ol bature were Ae 
the. aurora. of f dauer began fo enlighten 
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10 L il at. the' age of eisbtean aſcended 
the hege of an immortal father under the autho- 
xity or May of of Medicis h OA, to whom the 
Parliament cothmitted t guardian Ip and 
 negenaye., The royal a was Ccompdſed of 
ai kings l Gaſtad bis only brother and three 


princeſſes, 


l 
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privceſſes, "all very*young and all the — 1m 
Mary. Beſſdes thoſe legitimate, Hen 
Teveral natural children; the Pepe of thofe 
were the duke and chevalier of Vendome, ſons 
of Gabrielle d Eſtrees; they bad been legitirted 
yd 8 ee 10 
e head of e princes of te blood was 
Conde, 12 t into the world 
1 ip Airs Charlotte 905 ha Trimouilte, | 
months, after the death of his father. Tow 
count 0 'of Soiflons, © was the chief of the ſecon 
branch; the duke of Montpenfier formed a third; 
the © count of Auvergne, baſtard ſon of Charles 
IX, enjoyed the fame rank and honours. Mar- 
Fla Valois, the firſt wife of Henry, 915 
rbed by ambition or regret, paſſed her days 
Pe} bange, and dwided Er ae deen 
devotion, pleaſure and reading. * 33 


I duke of Sully had the direction of the 
trealury, che marine and artillery ;, and no dignity 
in fact was too great 3 recompenſe for the zeal 
and, abilities of that Miniſter,  Epertion, | well 
verſed in the arts of intrigue and ambition, and 
accuſtomed to independence, enjoyed the im- 
menſe riches he had received from the favour. of 
Henry, III, and under the, title of governor E 
Gupente, \ was actually forereign of that op 
Province. "Guile derived cpnſequence gan he | 
great names Of his illuſtrious progenitors; he was 
the grandſon of Francis, who preferyel and go- 
verned France, ſan to Henry that was affaflinated 
in e the throne, and nephew to May- 
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enne, who reigned with imperious authority under 
a-mddeſt title; he was near wearing the crown! 
himſelf; a part of the ſtate declared for him, and 
the government of Provence had been beſtowed 
on him as a reward for his ſubmiſſiun. The duke 
af Bouillon, who had married the heireſs! of La 
Mäarck through the influence: of Henry, was in 
poſſeſſion, of the ſovereignty of Sedan, had an im- 
9 5 eſtate in France, and great credit at court; 
the late king greatly eſteemed him on aecount of 
his valour, and this quality was ſupported by the 
moſt. prudent conduct. Montmorency, ſon do 
the famous commander who, ſo long held the 
ſward of Conſtable of France, enjoyed the ſame 
exalted dignity, governed Languedoc, had ny- 
merous friends and a ſon of the moſt promiſing 
expectations. Leſdiguieres preſerved” Dauphiny 
ahd. was looked upon as the” ableſt general in 
France. All thoſe! ambitious and be Re 
nobles, who had been kept i awe in the prec 
ing teign by the chpatity of à heto, were now 
in hopes r ſharing the power with Mary, ald 
keaving her no more than the ſhadow of authority 
Their conduct required the moſt vigilant attention, 
the utmoſt caution” was” likewiſe neceſſary to 
avoid giving them any cauſe of complaint. 3 
Tux nation was ſtill divided by the two factions 
that religion produted. The wiſdom of 
had'obliged both parties to drop their arms; but 
their animoſity was ſtill ready to burſt forth, and 
nothing but the utmoſt exertion of prudence Spind | 
a renewal of the horrors of the preceding 


* Great care was neceſſary to confine the 
religion 
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religjon-toleraved within the beunds preſoribed 
by che edit of Nantz, and fill e preeaution 
was. requiſine de hinder the eftabliſhod church. 
fram #bufiag der ſuperiority. roy ol 
No ſupport Holland, that 3 trouble 
this family of Spain, to enter into 4 ſtrict ab- 
Hanee with the proteſtants of Germany who if- 
turbed: the imp branch ; to aſſiſt the princes: 
that lard Claim to the ſucoeſon of r bur 10 
kindle ar an Italy, and preſerve Savoy fiom 
tudeſpetic attempts of the court of Mauri; in 
Wort, 110 raiſe, entouiuge, and penſion enemies 
gan un ambitions! houſe, who had been the 
eaulſe of the former misfottunes of France; ſuck! 
was the;plan,: with reſpett to foreign affairs, the 
Row 'regrexted, had formed OT es 
pete tber execution, 1 7 9 
| Many off Magicis! ene 
oppofirian 0 thoſe wile meaſures, Ia the nery 
5ſt year, me entered intaia νπι 
with Spain and diſbvowed „all theitleſcgns af har 
eonſort; the cememed: this lianeechy the double 
marriage of her daughter Blazabethreinh Patty 
III, and of Lis ILL with: tbe finfama. A 
5 pil on hr rene obe inteveſts of the 
and proteſtant ecmany, and copfider- 
mg Sully.as a troublleſonje etmſor, nemovad kim 
1 them on 160+ 
igners. .Concini and bis-jifer Galigh, 
dhe entire conſidenee / of Mary; the — 
was obſcure, and they had raiſai chemſelues by the 
moſt ſhameful intrigues. The Florentine adorned 
wa, * Pfendid titles, and loaded with 


Aytail riches 
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riches and favours, appeared ar the head of rhe 
counc?l td armien with the nume of marſhal 
& Aticte, © This new minifter, who wis — 
pompous, naughty and greedy of accu 
fiches, without being over ſeropulous as to the 
fries, ſoon beeame am object of mdignation to 
the great, and of hatred among the people. A 
mürmur in the provinces hecatne the 
dena for # tevolt,.and Conde raifcd the flandard. 
The tuo Vendornes, Auvergne, Mot 
and one half of the court joined him; oui 
fil} continued near the regent, with no other 
view bur to penerrate her defigns ny 
the favourites. 

Mx, to whom every object now 
the medium of fear only, diſarmed the 
party of the princes by promiſes: chat ſeetned to 
leave them little to defite, and concluded the 
treaty of Saint-Menehould by which nothing was 
obtained, though in appearance thing way 
ted; lu the mean time the was tient to 
e the majority of her ſon declared, and aſſetn- 
bled the genera! Rates: the people were in hopes 
that this aſſembly would find ſome remedy for 
the diſordets of the nation, but the queen was 
uvaded that ſhe ſnould be able to clude their 
ofity, The diviſſon ſhe artfully fomented 
among the different orders favouring her ſchemes, 
4 vii) contention blaſted all the great projects of 
the affembly; and the ſtates ſeparmed withour 

having concluded any thing + 

* D'Avcxt, now grown more formidable; made 
eyery ching bend to his pride, and the king 
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ſeemed to have aſſumed the reins, of authority for 
other, purpoſe but to transfer them to the 
25 vourite of. his mother. „Condé, ho glowed 
wah n indignagt rage to find himſelf ſo. egregioully. 
duped, . retired from court and publiſhed a ſevere 
manifeſto i in which he invited the malecontents 
to unite with him. Great numbers joĩned him 
and thoſe were ſoon followed by the reformed 
party, Who had ftill a more. juſt foundation for 
complaint i in the rapacious avarice of the miniſter,” 
e, provinces. of the Welt and South were in 
flames ; ; the king was, obliged to fight his way 
to the frontiers in order to meet his conſort, 
and conducted her to Paris through, the dangers 
tumult of arms. 
Mkr and her marſhal Aland at the con- 
fequences of a general inſurrection propoſed and 
obtained. peace a ſecond time, by a ſpecious re- 
nunciation of their authority and power; but 
Conde bei ſeduced to court by this reconciliation 
was art and confined in the Baſtile. The 
marſhal now imagined that he had ſubjected 
every thing by this ſevere example; he changed 
the miniſtry, diſplaced the governors of the pro- 
vinces, treated the nobles with inſolence, 27 
ſecured: the proteſtants, multiplied taxes 
made an equal jeſt of U treaties 
laws. 2 | 
Tag princes provoked at the Et RG * 
their chief,the nobles, the calviniſts and parliament, 
all equally inſulted, united in one project of ven- 
geance, and ſceing the impotency of menaces 
bad recourſe to n. The marſhal | oppoſed 
| them 
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them with three armies; thoſe were command- 
ed by perſons entirely devoted to his orders,.and 
France trembled at the near proſpect of the 
horrors and deſolation of a civil waer. 
- Youns: Lewis, in the mean time, began to 
be ſenſible of the charms of authority. Albert 
de Luynes, à gentleman nearly of his age, had 
introduced himſelf at court with a view of re- 
pairing the unkindneſs of fortune; he found 
means to attract the notice of his maſter, inſinuated 
bimſelf gradually into his confidence, and at 
length ventured to apen his eyes with reſpect to 
his ſituation, and that of the kingdom. The 
ſubjection in which his mother held him was 
introduced with art and delicacy, the inſolence of 
the favourite painted in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
and the confuſion of the ftate repreſented as the 
prelude to the moſt dreadful reyolutions, The 
young. monarch, no leſs terrified than-incenſed ar 
the view of this horrid picture, conceived 
degrees a' ſtrong inclination to reſume the ſcepter 
out of the hands of the foreigner that abuſed it. 
A' violent exertion of authority ſeemed the only 
means of ſhaking off the yoke, bat Lewis na- 
turally timid hefitated a long while. Determined 
by repeated images of the calamities of a civit 
war, he at length ſigned the order for arreſting 
the marſhal, whom Vitry diſpatched at the gate 
of the Louvre on pretence of imaginary reſiſtance. 
_ Lzwirs now declared himſelf maſter; the 
princes, lords and proteſtants threw them- 
ſelves at the feet of the ſovereign, and re- 
turned to their fidelity and allegiance. The 
memory of the marſhal was proſcribed, his 
l | | body 


„ rw or ob 


body after being expoſed to'the” fats of th 
opulace, was fuſtened to 2 gibbet, and G 
tre eonfounded the'ignoratice of the judges 
who chargech her with witeherafe, was committed 
to the flames. Mary in Jain ſolicited rhe favour 
of ſpeaking with her fon, ſhe was ordered vo 
e her friends mere either obliged 
to ſſty or filled'the public priſons, 
Eur nts; duke, conſtable and Ring, as it were, 
inthe mme of his maſter, imagined his fuvour and 
tranquility: ſecure, while Mary in the'obſcurity'of 
ber retreat, was labouting t deprive him of bath. 
Epernon, Who was mill: abſchute in Guyenne, 
bad been ſufpected ot indulging the moſt tender 
ſentiments for this queen. Her misfortunes per- 
haps re-xindled his fotmer attachment and in- 
duced him to eſpouſe her cauſe; eluding ebe 
vigilance of the new mitiſter, he advaneed to- 
wards Mois at the head of a body of troops, and 
e larva _—_ iThe widow of 
the , who was arded in 
3 obliged to deſcend cg cs, 
from a-vety. high window in the midule of the - 
night, and was in danger of periſhing in the deep 
trenches ſhe had to paſs. She had however tho 


good fortune to join the duke, accompanied bim 
op, and there invited her friends to 

France, that had dete ſted the queen 
for her abuſe of proſperity, now lamented her 
misfortunes, and a ſtrong, party was immediately 
formed tor her in all the provinces. One half 
of the capital at the ſame time loudly demanded 
her return, and powerful intrigues were carrying 
. with her ſon. The conſtable, dreading the 


events 


2 
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eyent of arms, was inclined to avoid the ſtorm by 
u reconciliation with his enemy. But what hopes 
could he have of regaining the friendſhip of a 
queen exaſperated by the murder of her favourites, 
by ir n for a Whole year, and by 
the moſt mortifying injuries? Luynes was 
ſenſible that he had occafion for the moſt able 
mediator, . and exulted in having found the 
perſon he wanted 
* ARMAND. bs RiICHELIEU at an early. peri riod 
0 of life was diſtinguiſhed with marks of honour, 
for which he was no leſs indebted to his merits 
than his birth. At the age of twenty-two he 
was appointed biſhop of Lucon, and having in- 


troduced himſelf at court to the knowlege of the 
marſhal d' Ancre, obtained the poſt of fecretary 


of ſtare through that courtier's intereſt.” The fallof 
the favoutite ſeemed to have ruined him. In- 
volved in the general misfortunes of the patty, 
.he followed his protectreſs to Blois, but exciting 
the ſuſpicions of the miniſter, the feat of lofing 
his liberty induced him to retire to Avignon. 
There, while he ſeemed to divide his time Be- 
; tween ſtudy and pleaſure, he privately kept up 
a ſtrict correſpondence with Mary, and in the 
- obſcurity: of his retreat governed the captive queen. 
He exulted at the proſpect of troubles as they 
might make his talents uſeful, and while he in- 
duſtriouſſy formented them, he informed the 
favourite of the aſcendent he had over the queen. 
Luynes who had formerly dreaded his capaeity, 
now reſolved to make it inſtrumental in extricat- 
ing him from his alarming ſituation, and flattered 
Vol. III. F his Y 
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his ambition; with the promiſe of ak $463 
in the place of ſecretary as a reward for the ſervice 
in caſe he ſuceceded, Armand accepted the offer, 
appeaſed the queen fo far, as to make her ſolicit 
a reconciliation, and concluded with. dictating 
the terms of peace, AO EO 

Lxis and his mother embraced each ather 
at the bridge of Ce, Luynes was reſtored to the 
friendſhip of the latter, and the mediator recover- 
ed his place. But Richelieu was defirous of 
being a cardinal becayſe that eminent dignity 
would raife him nearer to the throne; a ſecond 
- quarrel which he contrived. to ptoduce made 
his interpoficion once more neceſſary, for this 
he procured bis agmivation, and zeconcited both 
PRA {it fog ee oc kf fea 
himſelt, and religion furniſhed. him with an 
opportunity of gratifying his deres. The re- 
formed party who were powerful in Bearn, had 
formely uſurped ſome of the lands of the clergy, 
and ſixty years /poſſefſion confirmed by an edict 
ſeemed to ſecure; their title for ever. Luynes, 
under the-ſpecious pretext of refloring thoſe lands 
0 the church, ſeized them in the name of the 
ſowereign, and kept à part for himſelf. This 
affair occaſioned a general alarm among the pro- 
teſtants who, finding their remonſtranees rejected 
wicht contempt, had recourſe to violent meaſures 
and ppearet in arms. They were headed by 
Rohan and Soubiſe, two brothers of the moſt 
- micletit: and. ilduſtrious origin, and allied to ſove- 
ia as mo 4 * teeings; 
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rejgiis þ they were both men of . courage: and. 
integrity, faithful to their, king, zealous. for. 
their religion and ready (0 ſbed the laſt drop of 
their blood for bath, Soubiſe was more. a ſoldier. 
chan à commander; Roban was ane of the 
eſt generals and ableſt politicians af the age. 
Rohan ſeized upon Montauban, whence be cam- 
mapded le Quercy and diſtreſſed. Languedoc. 
Squbiſe took Blavet, whence; he alarmed Bor- 
eg, and commanded all the weſtern coaſts of 
France. The favourite led the king againſt the 
two brothers, and encouraged hy ſome advantages 
inveſted Montauban, but the iptrepidity of the, 
beſieged having [triumphed notwithſtanding the 
preſence of the king, the conſtable. was fo much 
affected by this diſappointmept, that he died fgriet 
a few days after; this miniſter was not altogether 
unworthy, of his elevatian and good. fortune, be- 
cauſe he was, neſther infolent. or cri), à merit 
very uncottimon in favourites. Cireumſtadces 
unhappily rendered "his hand too feeble, extra- 
ordihary efforts of ftrength and yigour were watit- 
= Srl pthc) at Fr 


. "Lzw1s in the mean time cotitinued the wat 
and marched in purſuit af Soubiſe, who was 
maſter of the coaſts of the gcean were he ſup- 
1 his party. The monarch at the head 10 
is troops croffed over to the Ie of Re, ad 
there diſplayed a valour worthy of his hepole 
father; he made himfelf maſter of the "iſland, . 
reduced ſeveral places and then returned — 5 
ſiege Royan; but all his coutage proving un; 
. 
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ſucceſsful againſt | the capacity of Rohan, and and 

being weary of ſhedding the blood of his people, 

_ diſarmed the proteſtants by, reſtoring | the 
vileges of the edict of Nants. 

Nu now flattered 1 with the 
hopes of executing his great defigtis. Loaded 
with riches and honours, decorated with a cha- 
ractet that placed him on a level with the 
princes of the blood, he imagined, however, he 
had done nothing for his glory. His ambition 
was to govern. France, and he fancied the time 
was now arrived for gratifying his defires ; this 
hope might appear a vain chimera to any other 
perſon ; Lewis never loved Mary of Medicis, 

and in bim he bated and dreaded the favourite 
of that queen. Beſides as the prince was devout 
| and chaſte, he could not be pleafed to ſee at court 
a. .prelate that was celebrated for his amo- 
rous intrigues. Richelieu, who had ſuch an 
aſcendant over his paſſions, was unable to conquer 
that ſenſibility of heart which triumphs even 
: over ambition; thoſe defires no laws could ever 
reſtrain, and the moſt exalted rank is not proof 
- againſt. their influence and attacks, The prelate 
Was acquainted with the ſentiments of the, king 
but no way alarmed , at them; de had ſtudied 
the character of Lewis; this prince was weak 
but thought juſtly ; he had the fortitude to 

_ eſteem merit ſuperior to his own; he had ſuch 
2. love for the ſtate that he would Ade every 
1 other deſire to that object, and his moſt avowed 
; might be ſure to govern him, if he 
Could anſwer for the re· eſtablihment and welfare 

of 
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of the kingdom, Abbie confidence ſuggeſted! 
to the heart of Richelieu that he was formed 
to ſecond: the defires of his maſter; he wanted 
only admiſſion to the couticit to make his talents 
known, and he did not doubt of ruling there 
the next day. Mary, aſter repeated ſolicitations 
in vain, at laſt: obtained her ſon's conſent, but 
the prince was reſolved that the new/ miniſter 
thould: have no mote than an empty ſuffrage. 
Pu council was compoſed of the cardinal 
Rochefoucault, a prelate of venerable morals but 
narrow capacity ; of the conſtable Leſdiguieres, 
an excellent officer but a ſtranger to every thing 
but war; of Vieville, ſuperintendant of the 
finances, who knew no other way of ſupport- 
ing himſelf, but by laviſhing the treaſures of 
the ſtate on favourites; of d' Aligre, keeper of 
the ſeals, eſtimable for bis integrity but Ree 
ferfect novice in political affairs. 
Ix the miqdſt of this aſſembly, Richelieu 
addrefled Himſelf to the king in a language en- 
tirely new. He boldy threw open the curtain 
that concealed the greateſt part of the misfortunes 
of the ſtate. He repreſented the people groan- 
ing under oppreſſion, the nobles ſeditious, the cal- 
viniſts preſumptuous and reſtleſs, becauſe govern- 
ment always began with injuſtice to them and 
concluded with acts of weakneſs ; he ſhewed 
him an independent republic rifing in Rochelle 
under the auſpices of the reformed religion, and 
forming! in a manner a new ſtate within the old. 
At the fame time he repreſented | the finances 
exhauſted, the troops without diſcipline, the 
| F 3 mariue 
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marine neglodied, and commerge: _ anmhulated. 
Thence making a tranſition. to foreign interoſty, - 
hedeſcribed the family of Auſtria daily inereaſing 
| in power, enſlaving Germany, oppreſſing Italy, and 
in their ambitious , eas already devouring all 
France as a certain prey. He deſired to know 
on what allies the king could depend in order to 
prevent the impending ſtorm, as the faith of 
goyernment was diſreſpected every where, neither 
the [ppateſſanſs. of Germany or the powers of 
Italy, whom the miniſtry had ſo often betrayed, 
could, he ald, plate any ſecurity in new treaties. 
He then threw out hints of infallible remedies 
for the great. matfortunes he had deſcribed, but 
he aſſerted, that they muſt be applied by a man 
of extenſive, capacity and reſulutian, who ſhould 
poſlels . the ente vorifidenge.. of his maſter, and 
be armed with all his authorit yx. 
Lewis was aſtoniſhed at the ideas of he new 
miniſtet, and admired their depth and ſolidity. 
He locked upon him as the man formed to 
re-eſtabliſh his throne, and, ndtxithſtanding his 
perſonal diſlike, did nqt heſitate to intruſt him 
with his power. Jo ſubject the great, to fetter 
the arms of calyiniſm,. to humble the Hpuſe of 
Auſtria, to raiſe France on the ruins of that family 
and make her the ruling power, ſuch was the 
plan that Richelieu now formed, He was ſenſible 
that he had occaſion for a more able and more 
dependent council. He examined the conduct 
of Vieville with reſpect to the finances, and it 
was eaſy to find matter of complaint a gainf 
a man wa” ſo long enjoyed a place obere ir 
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is fo diſfanlt to preſerve integrity. The virtue 
of the cardimal Rockefaucault was proof againſt 


reproach, . but as that virtue was frequently too 


rigid and might be injurious to the ſtate, oppor- 


tunities were taken to diſguſt that miniſter which 


induced him to refign ; d'Aligre was deprived of 
the ſeals; and as far the conſtable he was ſuffered 
to remain in order to give his opinion with 
reſpect to war, but in every other matter he * 
not to be conſultec. 
RicnRLARU did not innmediately quarrel with 
Spain; he imagined: it neceſſary firſt to appeaſe 


| Jomeſkic faction · He thought it ſufficient ſecretly | 


to ſupport her enemies, and raiſe eyery obſtacle 
that might obſtruct her, advancement, For this 
purpoſe he renewed the treaty with the Dutch, en- 
couraged the diſaſſected Catalonians, ſens fuccours 
to the Griſons, and procured them a peace that 
ſuſpended the eſs of Auſtria, whilſt emiſſa · 
ries, ne different parts of Germany, 
furniſhed the a Wi with men, money and 
hopes. Having made evety thitig eaſy on that 
fide, the miniſter then turned his eyes to the 
great and the calviniſts. 

Clvixisx had places of ſtrength, troops, 
generals and a fleet. Three millions of people 
in the ſeveral provinces of the kingdom formed, 
in ſome ſort, a ſeparate nation, of which Rochelle 
was the capital. A ſecure harbour, the moſt 


extenfive commerce and wiſe regulations had 


been increafing for a century the populatian and 


wealth of that city. A powerful fleet covered her - 


from inſult on the ſea-fide, and the immenſe for- 
F4 fifications 
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 tifications with which ſhe was ſecured againft 
every attack from the continent, made her be 
looked upon as impregnable. In the reign of 
Charles IX, the duke of Anjou, who triumphed 
at Jarnac and Mount-Contour, was defeated with 
all the forces of France near the walls of that 
city. 'It was therefore of the utmoſt conſequence 
to reduce à power that daily increaſed and af - 
fored protection and refuge to all rebellious and 
diſaffected ſubjects. But beſides the difficulties 
that reſulted from the ſituation of the place, Great 
Britain preſented another almoſt infurmountable ; 
the Engliſh nation was ſo cloſely attached to 
the "people of Rochelle that there could he no 
hopes of diſuniting them. As the king however 
poſſeſſed the executive power with reſpect to pub- 
lic reſolutions, it was thought material to gain 
him. With this view Richelieu propoſed a match 
between Charles I, ſon and ſucceſſor to James, and 
Henrietta of France, a princeſs paſſionately fond 
of her country. She had beauty, wit and talents 
that qualified her for governing the mind of a 
tender conſort, Superſtition murmured at the 
marriage of a catholic princeſs with the ſovereign 
of a different perſuaſion ; ; this dic not prevent 
Richelieu from urging tlie alliance and the 
marriage was accompliſhed. Another difficulty 
of equal importance aroſe from the want of a 
fleet, a thing abſolutely neceſſary againſt ma- 
ritime rebels; Holland only could furniſh him 
with ſhips, but the conformity of worſhip ſeemed 
to raiſe an invincible obſtacle to his expectations 
from that quarter, Art, money and promiſes 

however 
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however overcame the repugnance of the Dutch, 
and it was with the ſhips of calviniſts young Mont- 
moxrency firſt began to attack the power of Rochelle. 
lx the mean time the new proceedings of the 
miniſter, - the expulſion of the old members of 
the council, hatred that uſually purſues bound- 
leſs authority, envy that can never be. re- 
conciled* to ſuperior merit, but eſpecially the 
neceſſity of obedience and ſubmiſſion, all pro- 
voked the great and made them enemies to 
Richelieu. The dutcheſs of Chevreuſe ſo famous 
for the charms of her wit and her ex- 
travagant conduct, was the ſoul of this faction: 
this lady, who was amourous, vindictive, ambi- 
tious and inflamed with every paſſion, had reigned 
under Mary of Medicis, and having formerly 
ſeen the cardinal languiſhing at her feet, was in 
hopes of governing him during his miniſtry. 
Fired with rage to ſee her expectations diſappoint- 
ed, ſhe reſolved to ſacrifice him to her reſentment, 
She: gained over Chalais the maſter of the ward. 


robe and creature of Richelieu, who. joined in 
her defign and ſacrificed gratitude to love; ſhe 
ſeduced marſhal Ornano' by flattering him with 
the hopes of fimilar favours, and had the art to 
perſuade him to unite with his rival. Chalais 
and Ornano were both favourites with Gaſton 
of Orleans, and readily prevailed upon that prince 
to aſſiſt the conſpiracy. The two Vendomes, 
provoked at ſeeing themſelves neglected. and 
uſcleſs, drew over the count of Soiſſons. They 
all unanimouſly reſolved to get rid of the cardinal, 


1 aſſaſſination being the moſt expeditions me. 
thod 
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thod was looked upon as the beft ; but in the very 
moment of execution the diſcovery of the plot 
diſperſed or deſtroyed the authors. Chevreuſe 
fled to Lorraine, Soiſſons to Rome, Ornano was 
ſent to the Baſtile where be died; and Chalais, 
aſter a regular trial, loſt his head on the ſcaf- . 
fold. The cardinal made uſe of this danger to 
obtain a guard; and the affetnbly called e No- 
tables, which the wiſhes of the public ſolicited 
n order to be a check on the power of the car- 
dinal contributed to increaſe it, becauſe he found 
means to have the members elected in ſuch a man- 
ner that they applauded his conduct and cofirmed 
his authority. Under the pretext of reſtraining a 
2 barbarous rage, he aboliſhed duelling, which 
cheriſhed the ſpirit of independence among the 
nobility; the plea of neceſſary economy furniſhed 
him with arguments for ſuppreſſing the great 
offices that were checks upon bis authority; the 
death of Lefdiguieres gave him an opportunity 
to extinguiſh the place of conſtable the moſt 
formidable of all; he obliged Montmorency to 
reſign the dignity of admiral, which he aboliſhed 
in order to affume it himſelf” under the title of 
ſuperintendent of the ſeas. Thus he converted his 
dangers to the advantage of his power, and derived 
abſolute authority from conſpiracy and rebellion, 
Rienzlizv now maſter of the court, the army 
and navy purſued the civil war with more vigour 
and undertook the fiege of Rochelle. He march- 
ed in perſon againſt that place, with the title of 
generaliflimo, the king accompanied him follow- 
ed by the principal nobility of the kingdom, 
Richelieu 
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Richelieu directed all the operations, and the pre- 
ſence of Lewis ſerved only to inflame the ar- 
 dour of the troops and accelerate che execution of 
whatever orders were given. N 
Tu brave Rohan, from the neceſſity he was 
under of viſiting all the cities of his party in 
order to encourage and ſupport ſotne, and aſſiſt 
or defend others, was prevented from ſhutting 
himſelf up in Rochelle; but his mother and 
ſiſter, who poſſeſſed all his courage, went from 
houſe to houſe to exhort the inhabitants to de · 
fend. their walls, their liberty and religion; the 
mayor laid a poinard on his table in the manſion - 
houſe, and ſwore he would bury it in the heart of 
the firſt perſon that ſhould dire to talk of ſur- 
rendering. 
ENeLAxp was at length rouſed, and the par- 
liament abſolutely inſiſted on ſending ſuccours to 
a place of ſuch conſequence to the common cauſe: 
Charles I, and the duke of Buckingham, his fa · 
yourite, were at varlance with the French miniſ- 
ter, and rejoiced at the opportunity of oppoſing 
him. A powerful fleet was equipped, and had it 
arrived, all the abilities of the cardinal muſt have 
proved abortive. . Private anecdotes have fur- 
niſhed Richelieu on this occaſion. with an expe- 
dient that ap incredible, though it is ſtrongly 
atteſted. It is aſſerted that Buckingham having 
been ſent to France ſometime, before to ſolicit 
the hand of Henrietta in the name of his maſter, 
had conceived a paſſion for Ann of Auſtria, and 
even yentured to declare it. There was every 
rea ſon to preſume, that he might be cafily gained 
| over 
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over to the intereſt of France, if che queen could 


be prevailed upon to condeſcend ſo far to indulge 5 


his vanity and paſſion, as to write one of thoſe 
infignificant letters that in ſaying nothing, pro- 
miſe every thing to the illufion of a lover. It is 
added, that Richelieu perſuaded the king of the 
neceſſity of this ſingular ſtratagem, and Lewis 
obliged the queen to write the letter. Bucking- 
ham, deaf to every call of reſentment, duty and 
honour, put to ſea with a fleet of crazy ſhips, 
purpoſely miſſed the Ifle of Re, and returned 
ſhamefully to: England, where he was ſoon after 
 adaffinated.'  - 

Tux cardinal well "OE the charadter of 
the Engliſh, and chat diſappointments ſerved 
only to animate their courage, judged that the 
would immediately oblige Charles to ſend 
 # fleet better prepared and under more able com - 
manders. He therefore conceived a deſign of 
raifing in the ſea a mote of ſuch extent as to ſhut 
up the harbour of Rochelle, and of ſtrength and 
firmneſs ſufficient to refiſt all the efforts of foreign 
ſuccours. Unmoved by the jeſts of the army, who 
laughed at the project as chimerical, he laid the 
ſoundation and preſided night and day over the 
works. The winds, the waves and beſieged de- 
ſtroyed all his labours ſeveral times, and his ene- 
mies exulted in the hopes of his approaching 
ſhame and diſappointment. Lewis himſelf 
haken by the multiplicity of obſtacles that daily 
aroſe, and alarmed, moreover, at the ſucceſſes of 
Rohan in Languedoc, was inclined to march to 
the relief of that province, and give orders for 


raiſing 
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| Ring the ſiege " Ritkelieu, more diſturbed by 
| the uneaſineſs rot his maſter than by the ſea, the 
people of Rochelle or the Engliſh, had the 
pleaſure at length to ſee his perſeverance triumph 
over them all. A mole, nine hundred fathoms 
long, and proportionably broad, appeared, as it 
were, rifing out of the deep; on this a battery 
was raiſed, that commanded the ſea and deprived 
the city of all hopes. The Engliſh fleet in vain 
bore down upon the mole with all the fury ima- 
ginable, ane endeavoured to deſtroy it, or at leaſt 
orce their way into the harbour. The ſolidity of 
the work. triumphed over all their attempts, and 
they ſuffered ſo much from the fire of the batte- 
ries, that they were obliged to return to England, 
Rochelle, after ſupporting with heroic patience 
and fortitude, all the horrors of famine, at length 
ſunk under the talents of the cardinal, and her 
pe: expired with the deſtruction of her fort 
cations. ,, 

Tu miniſter then marched to deſtroy the reſt of 
the party ; Rohan, in vain diſplayed the greateſt 
capacity and the molt intrepid valour ; the activity 
of the cardinal purſued and diſtrefſed him conti- 
nually, was every where triumphant, and calvi- 
niſm for ever ſubjected to the throne. Contented 
with diſarming the people of that perſuaſion, 
Richelieu left them liberty of conſcience, with 
moſt of their privileges, and ſhewed it was 
ſound policy alone, and not a ſpirit of perſecu- 

tion, that had armed him againſt proteſtants. 
Tx miniſter had laid the great and calviniſm 
at the feet of his ſovereign ; all that now remain- 


ed 


2 which, if ſucceſsful, muſt have fecured 
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ed was & humble the Houſe of Auſtria, This 
Houſe was more formidable than ever, and the tw 
branches acted in perfect concert together. The 
archduke of Gratz who, under the name of Ferdi- 
nand II, fucceeded the emperor Mathias, had 
made himſelf maſter of Germany; Philip IV, who 
replaced his father, had in the duke of Olivares, 
an able miniſter, that was meditating to ſubject all 


Italy to his power; and both courts were in 


hopes of accompliſhing their defigns by means of 
two events. Valteline, a province fituate in the 
midſt of the Alps, and ſubje& to the Griſons, 


- ſeparated the dominions of the two Auſtrian 


branches, and prevented a communication between 
their mutual forces; the people of Valtellne were 
moſtly catholics, and had complained of ſome acts 
of oppreſſion committed by tir ſoveretgns, who 
were zealous calviniſts ; Spain made this a pretext 
and proclaiming all over Europe, that ſhe had 
no other deſign than to protect their religion 
from the oppreflive yoke of impious tyrants, 
was endeavours to ſeize on that pro- 
vince. The ſovereignty of Mantua and Mont- 
. fertile provinces that lay contiguous to the 
Spaniſh dominions, was become vacant by the 
death of Vincent, che late duke. The fucceffon 
belonged to Ganfague, duke of Nevers, born and 
ſettled in France: but under the pretence that 
Mantua was a fief of the empire, the emperor re. 


ſolved to ſeize on that dukedom, or beſtow it 


vn fone prince devoted to his intereſt: this defign 
was ſupported by Spain and Savoy. Againſt thoſe 


the 


m 
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the ſuperiority of Auſtria, Richelieu exerted all 
his efforts; the duke of Rohan, whoſe autho- 
rity he had ruined in France, but whoſe talents 
and valour he reſpected, was ſent to Valteline ; 
he ordered the brave Thoiras to defend Mont- 
ferrat ; he entered Piedmont himſelf with his ſa- 
vereign, under whom he ferved in appearance, 
while he in reality commanded. The valour of 
Lewis forced the barriers of Suza, and the duke 
of Savoy, ſeeing the ſtandard of the monarch 
planted in the heart of his dominions, was 
obliged, contrary to his inclination, to affiſt the 
arms of France; they were victorious at the ſame 
time in Valteline, where Rohan had to contend 
with the ſuperiority of the nemy, the diſaffection 
of the people and the want of ſuccours. . The ſuc- 
ceſs was not ſo deciſive in Montferrat, where 
Thoiras, ſhut up in Ceſal, ſupported the reputa- 
tion of his country by his courage, but could not 
repair the great weakneſs of the army. A hloody 
battle was about to determine, under the walls of 
that city, the diſputes of | both crowns, with 
reſpect to the poſſeſſion of that province, when 
Mazarin offered himſelf as a mediator, and had 
the addreſs. to ſucceed in reconciling all parties, 
and effecting a peace, . entirely to the advantage 
of France; the duke of Nevers was put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Mantua; the duke of Savoy gave hoſ- 
tages for his fidelity ; ; Spain relinquiſhed far a time 
her defigns againſt Valteline, and the French 
monarch returned to his dominions covered with 


glory. 77 


Lewis, 


| 
| . 
| 
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Lzwis, in the mein 8. was wadenly at- 
tacked by a diſorder that appeated mortal ; he i 
ſtopped at Lyons, where he was accompanied by 
the two queens : Mary, who had raiſed Riche- 
lieu to power, was in hopes of ſecing him after 


bis elevation entirely devoted to her intereſt. 


Diſappointed in thoſe expectations, and enjoying 
nothing but vain honours, without any authority 


vr influence, ſhe had long languiſhed for an op- 


portunity of being revenged. Though ſhe did 
not appear openly as an accomplice in the firſt 
conſpiracy, ſhe was, however, the ſecret ſoul of 
that affair, while Chevreuſe was the inflrument. 
Having new motives of reſentment in the death 
or baniſhment of her friends, perſuaded likewiſe 
that ſhe did not eſcape the penetration of her ene- 


my, and convinced that the muſt either deſtroy 


him or be ruined herſelf, ſhe waited for an op- 
portunity of anticipitating him, and imagined it 


now offered. 


Axx was with her, and that young queen 
could have no friendſhip for an imperious eccle- 


faſtic who, not content with robbing her of 


power, had deprived her of the heart of her con- 


ſort by artful calumny. The ſituation of affairs 


was favourable to the defigns of Mary. Lewis, 


: the trium 1pbant arbiter of Italy, maſter of the great 
and calyiniſm, imagined there was nothing more 


to be done; and as he never liked Richelieu but 
for his urliey, „it was an eaſy matter to excite his 
diſpleaſure againſt that miniſter. Beſides, from 


fickneſs and ill- humour, he was in that diſpoſition 
of mindi * Which men of the greateſt firmneſs are 


open 
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open to ſeduction; in ſine, Richelieu was abſent, 
and his maſter ſurrounded by his enemies. The 
weak monarch was attacked with the aſcendant of 
à mother, the intreaties and prayers of a brother, 
the tears of an amiable conſort, and the cries of 
a whole court, who deteſted the miniſter on 
account of his authority and merit. Overcome 
by the general. voice, the re-eſtabliſhment of his 
health ſerved only to confirm his reſolution. 
The miniſter ſoon learned that Lewis had retired 
to Verſailles, and was about to fign an order for 
his exile or impriſonment. The croud of de- 
ents that uſually ſurrounded him, was now 
ſuddenly diſperſed ; the great, who before flat- 
tered him, were loud in their abuſe and cenſures 
againſt him, all France ſeemed. to exult with un- 
grateful joy. The few friends that ſtill adhered 
to, him repeatedly urged the neceſſity of his fly- 
ing, and the great man was preparing to follow the 
imprudent advice, when a friar ſuggeſted a more 
worthy reſolution. . Joſeph, whom caprice had 
thrown into the order of capuchins, had made 
that humble condition ſubſervient to his pride. 
He was auſtere in the cloiſter, a preacher in the 
city, a miſſioner in the country, an artful ſpy . 
and a factious ' perſon at court, where he be- 
came the confident of the policy of the cardi- 
nal, and the inſtrument of all the crimes which 
it extorted. . £* You are undone, ſaid this man, 
if you do not brave the anger of the king him · 
« ſelf; go, inſiſt upon ſeeing him, even __ 
„ his will, and this very night you will be all 
« erful again,” Struck with this advice, Riche- 
Vo. III. G lieu 
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lieu actually went and forced his way into the 
cloſet of Lewis. He there reeapitulated his paſt 
ſervices, repreſented freſh troubles ready to break 
Forth, alarmed him with imaginary dangers, dif- 
| ns new projects of glory and greatneſs, and ſo 


ar regained his aſcendant over the mind of the - | 


monarch that he quitted him more powerful 
than ever. He concealed this return of favour 


for ſome days, during which his emiffaries atten- 

tively obſerved the behaviour of the court, and 
the moſt dreadful vengeance ſoon fell upon the 
heads of all thoſe who had imprudently betrayed 

any figns of joy. Mary was forced to quit the 
kingdom and beg ſhelter at Bruffels. Gaſton 
fled to Lorraine, and found himfelf expoſed to 
continual ſnares : Marillac, the keeper of the 
ſeals, was ftripped of his dignity and died in pri- 
ſon; and his brother, after being arreſted in the 
very midſt of the army he commanded, loſt his 
head on the ſcaffold. 

"Evzxy thing trembled- under the miniſter, 
and terror reſtored a temporary calm to the ſtate ; 
but ſenfible that this tranquility was not ſufficient- 
ly eſtabliſhed, he did not as yet openly attack 
the Houſe of Auftria, and was fatisfied with af. 
fiſting, underhand, all the enemies of that pows- 
erful family. He oblitmied: the alliance already 
made with Holland, fayoured the revolt of the 
Spaniſh proyinces, encouraged the proteſtants of 
| Germany, united with thoſe of the North, and 

furniſhed Guſtavus Adolphus, with the forns that 
hero wanted to humble Vienna. He was careful, 


2 
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nt the ſame time, to extinguiſh every ſpark that 
might re-kindle the flames of civil commotions. 
GaAsrox, who retired to Nancy, had married 
the filter of the ſovereign of that country, an al- 
liance that might make that prince formidable. 
The miniſter after having the marriage annulled 
by the authority of the laws, ſent an army to 

blige the duke to drive Gaſton, his wife and all 
hls adherents out of his dominions. The ſe- 
verity with which the widow and ſon of the great 
Henry were treated, filled the people with indig- 
nation, and furniſhed Gaſton with a new army 

to which the diſaffected reſorted in crowds ; when 
he entered the ſouthern parts of the kingdom he 
received powerful ſuccours from Marſhal Mont- 
moreney, who joined him: this young nobleman, 
the moſt opulent in France, the ſon and grandſon 
of a conſtable or captain-general, and heir to their 
authority in Latiguedoc, found no difficulty in 
raiſing the people of a province, where he was in a 
manner adored for every quality. and virtue that 
can adorn human nature. Gaſton was never more 
powerful, of conceived more rational hopes of 
being avenged ; they were all blaſted however at 
Caſtelnaudari, where the fortune of the cardinal 
triumphed by the talents of-Schomberg, and all 
the friends of Mary periſhed. Montmorency, 
after forcing the enemy's lines ſeven times and 
piercing to the ſeventh rank, was at laſt taken 
priſoner covered with duſt and blood, and given 
up to the vengeance of his implacable enechy. 
The prince, in hopes of faving the life of his 
ttiend by ſubmitting to the haughty cardinal, 
; FOE ora G 2 l threw 
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threw down his arms, accepted every condition 
impoſed, and ſwore eternal ſubmiſſion and fi- 
delity, provided the unfortunate accomplice of 
his revolt obtained ' a pardon. The inexorable 
cardinal made a jeſt of the promiſes with which 
he had flattered the 'credulous Gaſton, and the 
unhappy Montmorency, to the regret of all 
France, was carried to the ſcaffold. A terrible 
commiſſion, .under the name of Grands Fours, was 
afterwards opened to inquire rigorouſly into 
the actions of the nobility, and avenged the val- . 
ſals for the oppreſſions they ſuffered from their 
lords. The ſovereign courts murmured, but a 
ſevere prohibition excluded them from any 
ſhare in ſtate affairs. The biſhops were tried 
before extraordinary tribunals which the pope 
was obliged to admit, and found no farther pro- 
tection in their privileges; for though they were 
ſuffered to ſubſiſt they were left uſeleſs. The 
miniſter in the mean while formed a marine, 
augmented the diſcipline of the troops, and eſtab- 
liſhed admirable order in the finances; he pro- 
tected all the arts and every ſcience; he encourag- 
ed, cheriſhed and cultivated learning; ; he erected 
theatres, founded the French academy, preſided 
over the labours for fixing the meridian and 
eſtabliſhed a botanical garden. 

L that now remained was to ſtrike the laſt 
biw and raiſe France on the ruins of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, While Guſtavus lived Richelicu was 
in ſtrict friendſhip with that hero; he continued 
the alliance with his daughter Chriſtina, and ſe. 
conded the victories of that princeſs : the mil- 

fortunes 
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| fortunes that ſucceeded the triumphs of the Swedes 
became advantageous to Lewis, becauſe they 
were obliged to give him up their conqueſt of 
Alſace which they were unable to defend, and 
by their decline France became the ſoul of the 
confederacy; Savoy was dependent on that crown, 
Holland was cloſcly attached to the ſame power, 
Venice confirmed her ancient alliance, and one 
half of Europe was prepared to ſecond her efforts. 
_ In thoſe circumſtances Richelieu thought the 
time was now come for attacking the two bran- 
ches of the Houſe of Auſtria. Six armies appeared 
at the ſame time on the frontiers ; Weimar acted 
on the Rhine, Crequi in Italy, La Valette in 
Piedmont, Rohan appeared in Valteline, Gaffion 
covered Roufillon, and favoured the troubles of 
Catalonia. Secret emiſſaries inflamed the minds 
of the Portugueze and Sicilians ; the archhiſhop 
Sourdis, who commanded the French fleet, ravaged 
the coaſt of Spain, whilſt Tromp at the head of 
the Dutch ſquadrons, purſued the Spaniards in 
both hemiſpheres. 

Some diſappointments in Picardy and the 
and of Corby, which thoſe misfortunes 
occaſioned, alarmed France; but thoſe loſſes were 
followed. by ſplendid criumphs. Weimar took 
four generals in one battle, and John de Vert 
who had ſpread terror to Paris, being now a pri- 
ſonner, was become a ſubject of mirth and plea- 
ſantry to that city. Savoy, having recently loſt 
two ſucceſſive ſovereigns, was governed by the 
widow of Victor Amedeus, ſiſter ta Lewis XIII, 


who devoted herſelf to F rance and fruſtrated the 
G 3 ambition 
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ambition of her brothers-in-law. Turin furpriſed 
by the rebellious princes whom Spain protected, 
was recovered by the French after a famous 
fiege. Weimar continued his triumphs on the 
Rhine, and Gafton who acted in Planders ſhewed 
himſelf as great at the head of an army, as he 
appeared weak at court: Conde” and Frenge 
ſerved their apprenticeſhip under him ; preſages 
of their future glory were given at the fiege of 
Arras made famous by the valour diſplayed on 
both fides. In the miaht of thofe triumphs Ann 
of Auſtria, after a ſterility of twenty years, gave 
to France a dauphin, who afterwards became 
famous by the name of Lewis XIV. The troubles 
of Catalonia in the mean time increaſed, and a 
total revolution, having ſeparated it from Spain, 
ave that important province to Lewis; Portu- 
gal, encouraged by this example, ſhook off the 
yoke, and becam e a zealous ally to the French 
monarch. Thus every thing was unfortunate on 
the ſide of Auſtria, and all was fucceſsful on that 


of France. 
Tut miniſter, having confirmed his power by 


the public proſperity,” ſpared no perſon'at court. 
The queen, from a ſuſpicion that the held à correſ- 
pondence with the fugitive Chevreuſe, was inſulted, 
perſecuted and almoſt a prifonner in the very 
: ape! where ſhe had ſo lately given an heir to 
e monarchy. A young. Lady of the name of 
1a Fayette, in whoſe converſation the king ſeemed 
to take pleaſure, was baniſhed from court becauſe 
the gave orhe umbrage ; and the miniſter, from 
an ic en that Cing Mars was attached to him, 
obliged 
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obliged the king to take him for his favourite. 
Mary endeavoured to intereſt her Engliſh ſon- 
in- law in her favour ; monks'were ſent in diſguiſe 
to Great Britain who kindled the flames of rebel - 
lion in the three kingdoms. The count of 
Soiffons having refuſed to mix the blood of 
kings with that of the cadinal by marrying his 
niece, was laaded with infults, and repeated 
mortifications at length forced him into the 
arms of the enemies of his country. Inflamed 
with defires of revenge he perſuaded Bouillon 
to join in the conſpiracy, and both the princes, 
affifted by the Spaniards, entered France, where 
they ined the bats of Marffee and were grow- 
8 for midable ; but Soiffons in purſuing his 
E was ſuddenly  affaffinated by ruffians 
paſted for the purpaſe ; his death ruined the 
faction he commanded, Thus every thing was © 
ſubjected to the power of the cardinal both at 
home and abroad; even his maſter, who ſaw 
the glory of his reign depended on the def- 
otifm of that miniſter, blindly obeyed him while 
hated him more than ever. 

Cing, Mans, beloved by both, and raiſed to 
the dignity of maſter of the horſe, appeared the 
ſecond in power and favour ; but that ambitious 
youth could not be contented with leſs than the 
firſt part, and fancied he perceived in the aver- 
ſian of the king the means of ſupplanting his 
benefaCtor ; diſappointed in thoſe expectations, 
he reſolved to call in the Spaniards, and by giving 
up ſome. provinces of the kingdom, engage 
them in his intereſt ; he flattered himfelf that, 
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1 with their aſſiſtance, he ſhould be in a condition 
to oblige the king to diſgrace his miniſter. and 
give him the place, As a great name was ne- 
ceſſary to give a ſanction to the plot, he applied to 
Gaſton, who, ever ready to embrace any oppor- 
tunity that might free him from the yoke of an 
ecclefiaſtic whom he deteſted, did not hefitate to 
concur in the deſign. Spain, exulting at this 
proſpect. of repairing her loſſes, haſtened the con- 
cluſion of the treaty. The favourite in the mean 
time redoubled his efforts with the monarch, and, 
by continually repreſenting the pride, oſtentation, 
voluptuouſneſs and tyranny of the cardinal, at 
length began to ſhake his attachment. The mi. 
niſter was never in greater danger or nearer to 
deſtruction; but the ſpies he had in different parts 
of Europe procured him a copy of the treaty 
made by ſubjects with a foreign enemy: with this 
treaty in his hand he appeared before Lewis, and 
ſhewed him in his favourite, a traitor that was 
conſpiring againſt the ſtate. The monarch, 
alarmed at the plot, was now. more cloſely at- 
tached to Richelieu, and gave up the enemies of 
that miniſter to his vengeance. Gaſton in vain 
hoped to eſcape puniſhment, by baſely betraying 
his accomplices. The honours and privileges 
due to his birth were ſuppreſſed, he was deprived 
of his guards, his principal eſtates were confiſ- 
cated and, after ſuftering humiliations worſe than 
death, he was ſent into exile. Cinq Mars loſt 
his head and, Bouillon preſerved only bis by 
giving up the ſovereignty of Sedan. De Thou, 
Mp to the famous hiſtorian, a loyal ſubject, rf 
bad 
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had uſed all his endeavours to. prevent the con- 


ſpiracy, but whoſe tenderneſs and ſenſibility 
Would not allow him to divulge it, leaſt he ſhould 


ruin his friends, the learned and virtuous de 
Thou ſhared in the ſame fate with Cinq-Mars, 
Manx, now ſeeing no reſource in her misfor. 

tunes, ſunk under their weight, and the relict of 
of a hero, the mother or mother-in-law of four 
ſovereigns and of three of the moſt powerful 
monarchs . in Tone died at Cologne in want 
and miſery, 

RicgtLitv did not long ſurvive his victim, 
ſeized with a conſumption, he terminated at the 
age of fifty-eight his long and immortal miniſtry. 
He has been cenſured for his voluptuous life, 
his pride and mean jealouſy of men of talents, 
his paſfion for revenge, his ingratitude for the 
uſe of poiſon and poniards, and in ſhort for all 
the exceſſes of tyranny, but the ſtate was indebted 
to him for its greatneſs, the throne for its autho- 
Tity, the nation for her tranquility, the people 
for their delivery from - the iy N of a num- 
ber of maſters, the marine for its re- eſtabliſh- 
ment, commerce for its firſt progreſs, learning 
and arts for the foundation of their glory. The 
ſtate remained ſubject to his influence after his 
death, and even after that of Lewis, who ſoon 


followed his miniſter. 
Tus prince has not been much admired, he 


was however intrepid to a degree of temerity, 
his morals were irreproachable and he had a 
- Juſt way of thinking. The violence he did his 


inclination in conſtantly ſupporting a miniſter 
b — | | becauſe 
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becauſe he thought him uſeful to his country, 
bis fortitude in giving up to this primary obje& 
of princes bis diſguſt and hatred ; bis refolution 
in reſiſting the inſinuations of friendſhip, love 
and ſuperſtition that oppoſed Richelieu: in ſhort, 
Ge aſtoniſhing heroiſm in ſacrificing 87 F twenty. 
years. all the ſenſibility of a private man to the 
glory of the monarchy and the happineſs of 
the people is the only inſtance of the kind we 
meet with in hiſtory, and exalts this prince above 
. the common race of Kings. 


3 r 4 LN 


_ WuiLs France thus roſe in greatneſs, * | 
viſibly declined under Philip III and bis weak 

miviſter ; the death of Henry, the wrong policy 
of his widow, the troubles produced by the in- 
folence of Concini and the tumultuous adminiſtra» 
tion of Luynes in vain afforded opportunities 
for accompliſhing the great projects of Philip 
II : the duke of Lerma purſued them but with- 
out capacity, and the misfortunes of France 
added nothing ta the proſperity of Caſtile. 'The 
monarch, engrofled by all the littleneſs of ſuperſti- 
tion, abandoned the care of his glory to diſtant 
vice · roys, who imagined they ſerved their maſter 
by covering their pride and violence with the 


ſanction of his name. The duke of Offona vice. 
roy of Naples, Peter of Toledo governor of 
Milan and the marquis of Bedmar ambaſſador 
at Venice endeavoured, without the conſent of 
their court, to ſubject all Italy to Spain : Venice, 
whom her arſenal ſuperior to the reſt of the world, 

| her 
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her fleets, her troops and above all the wiſ- 
dom of her ſenate made capable of deſtroy- 
ing this project, was devoted to ruin. Bedmar 
undertook to fer the city in flames by the hands 
of a few wretches whom he had gained over by 
money and promiſes; Peter of Toledo was to 
ſend by private rozds a body of reſolute ſoldiers ; 
Offona, -under the pretext of clearing the gulph 
of pitates that infeſted it, held a ſquadron in 
readineſs. The forces of the army and navy 
were to enter Venice at the very moment the 
plot was ripe for execution, and yniting 
their arms with the torches of the conſpirators 
muſt eafily make themfelves maſters of an im- 
menſe city. attacked by ſurprize and devoted to 
flames and ſlaughter. The hand of Bedmar re- 
gulated, directed and united the different parts 
of this machine, and while with prodigious ac- 
tivity tie ſet in motion ſuch various ſprings, he 
concealed them from the moſt penetrating 
eyes under an appearance of profound tran& 
quility. The day previous to the execution 
of the plot was arrived, and the council of ten 
ſtill remained in perfect ſecurity. The arſenal 
was filled with enemies ready to deſtroy it, the 
poniards were whetted againſt the ſenators, and 
the torches deſtined" to ſet fire to the palace of 
St. Mark were already prepared. Venice, that 
far twenty centuries had triumphed over the 
farces of the greateſt empires, was now to periſh 
in one night by the hands of a few deſpicable 
villains. . The remorſe of one of the conſpi- 
rators, who was ſhocked at the image of his 
country expiring in flames and ſwimming in 
blopd, 
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blood, faved the ſtate and covered Bedmar, Peter 
and Oſſona with ſhame and confuſian. The con- 
ſpiracy, in the mean time, having been expoſed 
to the eyes of all Europe, injured the power it 
was calculated to ſecure, becauſe it threw an odium 
on the court whoſe ambaſſadors diſgraced their 
characters by ſuch enormous crimes. Bedmar was 
conſoled under public deteſtation with the Roman 
Purple with which Philip rewarded him; Offona 
effaced the ſcandal of being his accomplice by 
the vigour of his adminiſtration which made 
the fleet of Naples formidable to the Turks 
and barbarians. Peter of Toledo purſued the 
fame defigns with reſpect to other princes, treated 
the ſovereigns of Italy with arrogance, renewed his 
attempts upon Valteline ; and meeting with little 
ſucceſs in that quarter, endeavoured to avenge 
himſelf on the duke of Savoy, whom he com- 
manded with an air of authority to diſband his 
troops. Finding in the reſolution of the duke a 
reſiſtance he had foreſeen, he advanced towards 
Piedmont at the head of his beſt troops, dictated 
the moſt imperious laws, and flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of ſoon ſeeing that ſovereign a vaſſal 
to his prince. Charles Emanuel now ready to 
fink under the power of his enemy, raifed him- 
ſelf by the noble efforts of courage with which 
he oppoſed his misfortunes; being afterwards 
joined by Leſdiguieres who ſought for the in- 
tereſts of France in opoſition to the will of France 
herſelf, he defeated the Spaniard who retired 
with the ſhame of his imprudent pride. Philip, 
inſenfible to the falſe meaſures in which he was 


engaged by the delegates of his authority, conſoled 
| _ 
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himſelf at the foot of the altar, and in the practice 
of venerable picty terminated an inglorious and 
unhappy reign. | 

PaiLte IV inheriting the weakneſs of his fa- 
ther ſoon found his band fatigued with the 
ſcepter, and committed it to the famous Olivares. 
This miniſter, at a very early period of life, had 
been employed in important embaſſies and dif- 
played great talents; this encouraged Spain with 
the hopes of ſeeing her glory revived. Struck 


with the errors of the duke of Lerma, he purſucd - . 


different meaſures, and depending on the weak- 
neſs of Lewis and his mother, he was reſolved to 
make advantage of the complaiſance of that court. 
But at the moment Philip aſcended the throne, 
the ſyſtem of France was entirely changed. A 
ſuperior genius had taken the reins of govern- 
ment and given it a new form. Olivares was 
quickly ſenfible of the revolution, and was in 
hopes of preventing the advantages it might pro- 
duce by ſupporting the calviniſts who had raken 
up arms. But formed to proceed with that ſlow- 
neſs which acts only by halves and loſes every 
thing, he gave ſufficient protection to that party 
to make known his deſigns and too little to pro- 
cure ſucceſs. When he ſaw Rochelle fallen un- 
der the power of his rival, inſtead of employing 
all the forces of Spain againſt a kingdom agitated 
by twenty different factions, he ſuffered himſelf 
to be deluded by the pretended moderation of 
the French miniſter, who affected to deſire no- 
thing but peace, and by that duplicity gained 
crime to appeaſe the domeſtic troubles, * When 
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he was better acquainted with the defigns of M 
chelieu, he had recourſe to the only expedient 
left, he fomented the diſſatisfaction of the great 
and inflamed their reſentment againſt the miniſter 
of Lewis; but incorigible in his proceedings he 
diſguſted them by his infidolity and arrogance, 
and fruſtrated the deſigns of Mary of Medicis, 
Gaſton, Soiſſons and Montmorency by the trifl- 
ing ſuccours he ſent them. When he was pre- 
paring to begin the war that proved fo tedious and 
fatal to Spain, inſtead of conciliating the German 
princes, he provoked them by an exertion of 
authority that violated the law of nations. A 
party of Spaniards carried off the elector of Tre- 
ves from the midſt of his dominions, and this 
violence, beſides raiſing many enemies againſt his 
maſter, furniſhed alſo a pretext for making war 
againſt him. Vitry defeated his armies as they 
imprudently entered Provence; Rohan whoſe 
attachment he might have conciliated and whom 
he made ap enemy, ſtopped his progreſs in the 
Alps ; the ſucceſs at Corby, which Madrid boaſted 
of ſo much, was followed by misfortunes that 
effaced the remembrance of that adyantage ; 
Rouſillon was a ſcene of daily misfortunes ; Sa- 
vay divided between the regent and the princes, 
became the theatre of new diſappointments, 

Tux war renewed againſt the Dutch was at firſt 
favourable and raiſed great hopes. The har- 
mony which danger produced and made that na- 
tion ſo formidable, was altered by extraordinary 
proſperity. Theological diſputes had divided the 
people. The mild doctrine of Arminius had 
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made numerous proſelytes, whom Gomar, zealous 
for the rigid doctrine of Calvin, purſued with all 
the ſeverity of that god his own gloomy ima- 
gination had formed, If the principal citizens 
had adopted more humane opinions, the popu- 
lace more violent in proportion to their ignorance 
of the ſubject of thoſe diſputes, were powerfully 
attached to the old doctrine, aud in their zeal 
diſplayed all the rage and violence natural to that 
claſs of mankind. Maurice inflamed with the 
defire of enſlaving his country that he had de- 
fended, fomented thoſe quarrels with the view of 
involving the ſtate in general confuſion, imagin- 
ing that thoſe troubles would afford him an op- 
portunity of depriving his nation of the precious 
bleſſing ſhe had lately recovered, But he ſaw 


with ſecret rage all his artful manœuvres fruſtrated = 


by a venerable old man. The wiſdom of Bar- 
nevelt had preſided over the republic in her in- 


fant ſtate; he had guided her ſteps before the 


acquired ſtrength or firinneſs; his care pro- 
cured her powerful allies, and, while the princes 
of Orange by their courage repulſed the Spani- 
ards, the capacity of Barnevelt made commerce 
flouriſh, maintained order and united a part of 
Europe in the defence of his country. This ma- 
*giſtrate having perceived the deſigns of Maurice 
haſtily concluded the treaty of Breda in order to 
make that ambitious prince lay down his arms; 
and while he readily did juſtice to the great ac- 
tions of his enemy, he ſtill kept a watchful eye 
on his proceedings. Maurice, cnraged to find 


himſelf detected, was reſolved to deſtroy him and 
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raiſed the formidable arms of religion againſt 
him, 

Tux Jotrine of Arminius was favoured by Bar- 
nevelt as being more mild, more ſociable and more 
analogus to that to leration of all religions, which 
he conſidered as the baſis of the proſperity of his 
country. This was the pretext employed by the 
prince. Miniſters, either fanatics or bribed to 
his intereſt, repreſented the magiſtrate as an im- 
pious wretch, and, after making him odious to a 
ſuperſtitious populace, added atrocious calum- 
nies aginſt him. He was accuſed of endeavours 
to deſtroy his own work and deliver up tis conntry 
to Philip; upon this accuſation an out-cry was 
raiſed againſt him on all fides, and the old man 
laden with years and glory after being tryed by 
Judges, ſold to his enemies, loſt his head on a 
ſcaffold. Grotius, of whoſe- friendſhip he was 
worthy, was involved in his misfortune and cloſely 
impriſoned; he eſcaped death however by the 
ingenious tenderneſs of his wife. 

Tux tyranny of Maurice was become the ſource 
of various troubles, from which the court of 
Madrid expected to reap advantage, and thoſe 
hopes were farther augmented by the talents of 
Spinola. The abilities of that general and his 
ſucceſs in fact ſupported the honour of the arms 
of Caſtile. The ſtatholder was vanquiſhed in 
turn, the capacity of the Italian deprived him of 
Breda, and this misfortune, which the prince 
did not ſurvive, filled Holland with alarms; but 
Frederic Henry, the brother and ſucceſſor of 
Maurice revived the hopes of his country and 
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reſtored her to her former ſuperiority. Groll; 
Bois-le-duc and Veſel, reduced by his valouror ſur- 
priſed by his dexterity, raiſed che reputation of the 
new republic to a higher pitch than ever, and made 
Madrid tremble for the fate of the neighbouring 
provinces. The imprudence of recalling Spinola 
completed the misfortunes of Spain ; Frederic, 
finding in the ſucceſſors of that general no talents 
to check the rapidity of his conqueſts, entered 
Brabant and Auſtrian-gelderland, retook Breda, 
and crowned his exploits by the important con- 
queſt of Maſtricht, Tromp, who from the ſtation 
of a common ſailor raiſed himſelf to the command 
of the Dutch fleet, ſeconded the ſtatholder, ſpread 
terror on the coaſts of Flanders, and, by a vic- 
tory near the Downs, gave a blow to the navy of 
Spain that ſhe never recovered. The ſame ſuc- 
ceſs attended the Dutch in all ſeas; in America, 
Africa and Afia, their ſquadrons ſeized upon 
are of the iſlands that eſcaped their firſt con- 
ueſts. 
; Ins the midſt of 4 war unfortunate in every 
quarter, Olivares governed the provinces of the 
monarchy with a ſcepter of iron : faithfully ad- 
hering to the plan of Philip If, he advanced 
towards defporiſm' by injuſtice and ſeverity. He 
multiplied taxes, authoriſed the licentiouſneſs of 
the troops, ind harraſſed the people by military 
| executions, A general diſcontent prevailed, and 
the nation unanimouſly wiſhed for ay opportu- 
nity of ſhaking off the yoke; Catalonia ſet the 
example aiid ſhewed the facility of ſucceeding. 
A body of peaſants as they were entering Baros- 
Vo; III. | W_ a 
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lona happened to meet with ſome ſoldiers at the 


gates of the city who had treated them ill in the 
country; at the ſight of thoſe plunderers the re- 


ſentment of the (peaſants revived, and in the firſt 
emotions of their rage they fell upon them, 
killed ſome and put the reſt to flight. Animated 
by this ſucceſs and apprehenſive of what they 
might ſuffer for their proceedings, they enterel 


the city and invited the people to affiſt them in 


expelling their tyrants. The ſedition "ſpread in 
a moment through every quarter; the rebels, 
'whoſe numbers continually increaſed, marched to 


the palace of the governor, forced their way 


through the guards, obliged him to fly and pur- 
ſued him to the water-fide where they butchered 
him; then running through the city they. put 
every Spaniard they met to the ſword, and in 
the ſpace of one day neither the arms of Caſtile nor 
any other enſign of her power and authority was 
to be ſeen in Barcelona. The flames were ra- 
pidly communicated through the whole province, 
and that rich portion of the monarchy of Philip 
was diſmembered from the throne and annexed 
to the dominions of Lewis. 


PORTUGAL 


Tux news of the revolt of Catalonia produced 
à revolution of far greater importance in Liſbon, 


Portugal ſeverely felt the power of the miniſter 
of Madrid. The dutcheſs of Mantua, who had 


been appointed vice-roy, was far from enjoy ing 


the honours of her place. The ſupreme autho- 
"rity was lodged with Vaſconcellos a fubaltern 
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tyrant, whoſe ſoul was as baſe and groveling as 
his origin, This wretch was a ſpy to Olivares 
the miniſter of his cruelty, an informer againſt the 
great and a tyrant over the people, He had no 
feelings for the unfortunate, was greedy of their 
property, prodigal of their blood, and became 
an object of horror and deteſtation to his country, 


who ſecretly ſighed for a deliverer. The wiſhes 


of the public were fixed upon John of Braganza, 
the ſon of that Catherine who was obliged to give 
up her claims to Philip II. Braganza was affable, 
generous, humane and even timid, he had every 
quality neceſſary for forming an excellent king, 
but he had neither the talents or reſolution requi- 
fite to force his way to a throne. His character 
being known at Madrid the court was under no 
apprehenſions from him. Excluded from any 
command -or authority, he was ſuffered to enjoy 
his immenſe poſſeſſions at Villacioſa, a place 
remote from Liſbon, where he was in a manner 
adored for his virtues. John had married a Spa- 
niſh lady of the illuſtrious family of Medina; 
this alliance augmented the ſecurity of Olivares: 
it was thence however the blow procecded 
that afterwards ſubverted the Spaniſh authority. 
The dutcheſs inflamed with a noble ambition, 
which the ſupported by eminent qualities, and 
thinking that ſhe owed more to her huſband than 
her country, impatiently wiſhed to ſee herſelf 
ſeated with him on a throne to which he was called 

by the laws and voice of the people. | 
Pinto ſteward to the duke had the ſame 
views, and with the moſt ardent zeal united all 
H 2 the 
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the lis neceſſary to make it ſucceſsſul. As 
the general diſcontent” ſeemed t6'preſent a deciſive 
opportunity, the faithful domeſtie communicated 
his plan to the duke who, without giving his 
conſent in expreſs terms, left him at liberty to 
proceed. Pinto did not loſe a moment, the prin- 
cipal nobility and particularly Almeida, a vene- - 


rable old man, who by his inflexible virtue was 
no leſs dear to his country than formidable to the 


tyrant, the heads of the clergy with the archbi- 


ſhop of Liſbon, the ſuperiors of the monks and 


friars and the chicf citizens were ready to declare 


themſelves. - The buſtle and preparations neceſ- 
ſary in ſuch an important affair could not be en- 


tirely concealed from the numerous ſpies of vaſ- 
concellos ; he immediately communicated his 
ſuſpicions to his protector. Olivares was terri- 


fied at the conſequences of his imprudent ſecurity 


and confidence, and, confi dering that violence 


would be uſeleſs againſt a prince ſurrounded by 
vaflals that idolized him, he endeavoured art. 
fully to ſeduce him from Villacioſa. He wrote 
him a moſt flattering letter, highly applauding 
his fidelity, and ſent him a patent for the place 
of inſpector · general of the fortifications of the 
kingdom. He begged of him, in the name of 


his maſter immediately to viſit thoſe places, as 
they were in a very wretched condition, and re- 
quired to be carefully ſurveyed by a perſon of 


his penetration and vigilance; but at the ſame 
time the miniſter diſpatched expreſs orders to all 
the governors to arreſt — the moment he 
ſhould appear. 


Tux 
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Tux duke perceiving the ſnare, employed the 
money of Olivares in conciliating new friends, 
and when he viſited the fortreſſes was followed by 
ſuch a numerous train, that no governor dared 
to execute the orders of the court. Through 
every place he paſſed, he gained the affection of 
the nobles by his affability, the citizens and peo- 
ple by his liberality, and made uſe of the autho- 
rity of his commiſſion in conferring the moſt conſi- 
derable places on perſons devoted to his intereſt. 
When he entered. Liſbon, he was received with 
acelamations of joy by the inhabitants, and the 
delay he had made there, under the pretence of 
pay ing his re ſpects to the governor, gave him an 
opportunity of concerting meaſures with the con- 
ſpirators. But he was ſcarce returned to Villa. 
cioſa when he received letters from the miniſter 
that threw him into great perplexity. Olivares 
finding himſelf detected, laid aſide all artifice, 
and ſent him orders to come to court to give an 
account of his conduct. The duke was now 
more at a: loſs how to act than ever. He knew 
not whether it was beſt to riſk his tranquility, his 
fortune, that of his family and friends, their lives 
and his own on the doubtful event of a conſpi- 
racy, or endeayour to diſſipate the ſuſpicions of a 
mercileſs court. The generous dutcheſs, to whom 
he communicated his doubts and apprehenſions, 
did not heſitate a moment to declare her ſenti- 
ments : ſhe ſhewed him that chains, inſults and 
even death were inevitably prepared for him at 
Madrid, and that Spain would ſtigmatize his me- 
may with the infamous name of traitor, and 
| 1 Portugal 
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Portugal for ever abhor that of a coward, who 
had ſo baſely deſerted her ; ſhe repreſented the 
ſplendor and glory of a crown,. the temples of 
his conſort and children adorned with the diadem, 
his poſterity ſcated on a throne eternally bleſſing 
the hand that raiſed them to ſuch an exalted. rank. 
She then reminded him of the pleaſure of deliver- 
ing his oppreſſed country, of breaking the chains 
of ſo many innocent people, of liberating a whole 
nation from diſgrace and ſlavery, and eſpecially of 

daily promoting the happineſs of thouſands. 
Hex prayers, her careſſes and tears at length 
determined Braganza to the purſuit of glory, and 
the wiſhed for conſent was. diſpatched to Liſbon. 
Pinto immediately communicated the news to the 
conſpirators, who received- it with tranſports of 
joy. The neceſſity of preparing every engine 
obliged them to moderate their impatience, and 
defer the execution of this great deſign for eight 
days, During all the intermediate time, the 
project, though known to faur hundred per- 
ſons of different age, rank and intereſt, was con- 
ccaled with the moſt profound and aſtoniſhing ſe- 
crecy from the eyes of numbers of informers, Si- 
milar zeal ſeemed to animate both ſexcs, and in- 
ſpire them with equal diſcretion and courage. 
The marchieneſs of Villena herſelf, put arms 
into the hands of her children, ſaying : “ Go, 
«© my.ſons, and fight againſt our tyrants, if you 
die in this glorious undertaking, be aſſured, 
„ that your mother will not ſurvive you.“ In 
the morning of the appointed day, the conſpi- 
rators having divided themſelves into four parties, 
advanced 
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advanced by different ways towards the palace, 


where they met, and upon a ſignal given, proclaim- 


ed Braganza with loud acclamations. The nobles 
led by Almeida diſperſed the German centincls 
that guarded the avenues of the palace, and then 
immediately attacked the Spaniſh guards who, 
after ſome reſiſtance, were forced to give Way to 
their valour, At the ſame time, the archbiſhop 
of Liſbon appeared with all the en6gns and pomp 
of his dignity, and gave the ſanction of religion 
to the conſpiracy: ;; the heads of the citizens aſ- 
ſembled the different companies and marched in 
proceſſion before them. The monks with a ſword 
in one hand and a crucifix in the other, attacked 
the Spaniards and inflamed the populace. In a 
few minutes an immenſe multitude was gathered 
who with repeated outcries devoted the tyrant to 
death, The palace was invaded on every ſide, 
the ſecretary of the miniſter, who had been the 
N inſtrument of the exceſſes of his maſter, 
ell covered with wounds; Vaſconcellos in 
vain endeavoured to conceal himſelf; after a 
number of poniards had been buried in his 
heart, his body was then thrown into the 
ſtreet and ſuffered every indignity from the rage 
of the people. The vice-roy ſhut up in her 
aparments, was compelled to ſign the order for 
giving up the citadel, and the baſe compliance 
of the governor ſurrendered it to the conſpira- 
tors. Before the cloſe of the day, Liſbon had 
entirely changed her maſter, and the blood of 
two wretches only was ſhed in effecting fo great a 


revolution. | 
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Fus duke in the mean time was waiting at 
Villacioſa, for the news of an event that muſt 
either raiſe him to a throne or a ſcaffold, The 
cries, the reſpect and tears of the meſſengers 
that were diſpatched to tender him the crown, 
ſoon informed him of his glorious deftiny ; and 
the news quickly ſpreading from the palace to 
the city, the name of the new king was echoed 
through every ſtreet. The monarch, who could 
ſcarce paſs through the crouds that flocked round 
him to teſtify their zeal and attachment, was met 
on the road by his ſubjects, who were impatient 
to exprefs their joy. He entered Liſbon in tri- 
umph amidſt the acclamations of the citizens, 
An immenſe body of the people conducted him 
to the palace, where his firſt care was to reward 
the faithful Pinto, virtuous Almeida, intrepid 
Archbiſhop and all thoſe who had been inſtru- 
mental to his happineſs. The ſame revolution 
took place in all the cities of the monarchy, the 
colonies imitated the example of the parent ſtate, 
and in the ſpace of one year, John ſaw all the 
poſſeſſions of his anceſtors united under his 
ſcepter. N 

OL1vAREs, having loſt Portugal by his impru- 
dence, meanly revenged himſelf on the brother 
of the new king, whom he threw into priſon, 
and before he would try the fate of arms, had 
recourſe to conſpiracies. He had the art to form 
one, in which he intereſted the neareſt relations 
of Eraganza, and the chief inquifitor ; but the 
detection of the plot ſerved only to ruin the ac- 
complices of the miniſter, and give greater ſta- 

| 4 bby bility 
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ility to the throne of his enemy. John, having 
occaſion for ſupport, made a ſtrict alliance with 
France; and this revolution not only deprived 
Caſtile of a crown, but ſtrengthened Richelieu 
with a new and powerful ally, 

Ax thoſe misfortunes did not reform the con- 
duct of Olivares, and the allies of Spain were no 
better uſed, Charles IV of Lorraine, who became 
the victim of his attachment to Philip, was 
treated more like a ſubject than a ſovereign. 
Mary of Medicis, after loſing the Infanta Euge- 
nia, by whoſe friendſhip ſhe was ſupported at 
Bruſſels, ſunk into diſtreſs and quitted the Ne- 
therlands; the duke of Monaco, who had been 

a zealous friend to that prince, grown weary 
of the hardſhips he was made to ſuffer, deſerted; 
him for ever, and placed himſelf and his city 
under the protection of France. The princes of 
Savoy provoked at the imperious pride of the 
fame monarch, renounced his alliance, and ren- 
dered i important ſervices to Richelieu, who gained 
them over to the intereſt of his maſter, 

Phi at length opened his eyes and reſumed 
the ſcepter out of the hands of Olivares; the 
changes that happened in France, made him hope, 
that it would be more ſucceſsful in his own. 
Lewis and his miniſter had finiſhed their career; a 
minor was upon the throne, and the fiſterof Philip, 
who had the art to remove the boundaries that 
her dying conſort had ſet to her authority, now 
commanded with abſolute authority; but the 
court of Madrid ſoon found herſelf diſappointed 


in ber expectations z the genius of Richelicu itil] 
ſurvived 
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ſurvived, though he was no more; it. ſubſiſted 

in the council, and ſeemed to riſe from the tomb 
to attack Spain. Ann unmindful of the ties 
of blood thought of nothing but her duty, ſhe 
had the fortitude to adopt and follow the projects 
of the miniſter who had fo cruelly perſecuted her. 
Mazarin, the confident of Richelieu, was placed 
at the head of the council, and the war againſt 
Auftria was purſued with the ſame vigour. The 
beginning of the regency was diſtinguiſhed by 
celebrated viEtorics. D*Anguien, the ſon of 
Condé, at the age-of twenty marched againſt the 
flower of the Spaniſh infantry, who were advancing 
to beſiege Rocrois, and at fo carly a period of life, 
gave evident proofs of fuperior genius. He tris 
umphed over the experience of an old general, 
routed and deſtroyed thoſe famous trpops that 
were ſo formidable to Europe, and by his cle- 
mency added new luſtre to his glorious victory. 
The young hero, no leſs capable of profiting by 
ſucceſs than producing it, ſeized upon Thion- 
ville, made himſelf maſter of the principal places 
of the dutchy of Luxembourg, and ſuſpended his 
conqueſts only to repair the loſſes in Germany, 
Gaſton, in proſperity, now was become the ene- 
my of a court that had deceived him in his miſ- 
fortunes ; he attacked the Low Countries with he- 
roic valour, and obliged Gravelines to ſurrender, 
notwithſtanding the ſtrength of the fortifications 
and the gallant defence and fidelity of Solis. Gaſ- 
fion ſeconded him and ſubjected one half of 
Flanders to the authority of Lewis, The French 
arms were equally ſucceſsful in Italy, where 
| | prince 
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prince Thomas of Savoy preſerved Montferrat z 
on the Alps where Choiſeul-Praſlin ſeized upon 
Stura ; in Catalonia, where the ſame Choiſcul 
took Roſes, and merited the marſhal's batoong 
where Harcourt, victorious at Lioreny, difap- 
pointed a dangerous conſpiracy againſt France, 
The defeat and raſing of the ſiege of Lerida 
were but flight cheeks to the courſe of thoſe 
profperities; they were carried to the moſt glorious 
height at Sens, where d' Anguien, now become 
prince of Conde, gave the laſt blow to the Spaniſh 
infantry; at the ſame time young Breze purſued 
the ſhips of Philip in all the European ſcass 
ravaged the coaſts of Andalouſia and Valencia, 
triumphed at Carthagena and perifhed in the 
victory he obtained in the view of Italy. 

Tax unlucky ftars of Philip hung over him 
in every quarter. The army he ſent to Por- 
tugal was defcated on the borders of that kingdom. 
A fiſherman raiſed the populace at Naples, pul- 
led down the cuſtom houſe, annihilated the 
authority of the vice-roy and threatened the loſs 
of the kingdom. This fingutar man after deli- 
vering his country became ſuch an extravagant 
tyrant, that he was murdered by the very pcople 
who adored him a little before, and his death 
did not terminate the troubles of that great city; 
Guife by an expeditious march to that quarter 
occaſioned a ſecond inſurrection, and Spain could 
not haved preſerved that kingdom but for the 
falſe policy of Mazarin who deſerted that prince. 
In Holland Frederic Henry rapidly ſubjected 
the Macs and the Scheld ; and the Netherlands, in 


all 
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all probability, would have been reduced by 
Gaſton and the Statholder, but for the policy 
of the Dutch, who dreaded ſo near a vicinity with 
France. 


W:LL1am II heir to the dignity of his father, 
_ revived all his genius and valour, and his con- 
tinual ſucceſſes deprived the court of Madrid 
of all hopes of reducing under the yoke a people 
who had heroes ſucceſſively at their head. The 
famous Tromp, in the mean while, continued 
his cruifes and ſpread terror on all the coaſts of 
the Spaniſh poſſeſſions; in America the ocean 
and Mediterranean, he attacked the fleets of the 
enemy and raiſed trophies to his country. Spain 
ſtripped of part of her colonies, trembling for 
the fate of the reſt and alarmed even for the 
continent, thought herſelf happy in terminating 
a war in which ſhe had loſt her glory, her riches 
and moſt gallant defenders, Taking advantage 
of the uneaſineſs the ſtates ſhewed at the proſ- 
perity of Lewis, ſhe entered into a private ne- 
gociation with them which ſhe carefully concealed 
from Mazarin, and concluded a treaty at Breda 
that divided them from their powerful ally. 
The freedom and independence of the republie 
was acknowleged ; ſhe obtained the moſt advan- 
tageous privileges, and at length reaped the 
fruits of her blood and labours after a conteſt 
of eighty years. Philip, having got rid of thoſe 
obſtinate enemies, now flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of humbling France in his turn, and dil- 
regarding the treaty that gave peace to the reſt 


of Europe continued a war in which he met with 
new misfortunes, GERMANY 
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GERMANY AND SWEDEN. 


Ropor rn II already flripped of Auftria and 
Hungary loſt alſo Bohemia, who grew weary of 
his indolence ; his brother befieged him inthe 
capital of that kingdom, forced him to give up 
that ſecond crown and reduced him to the 
title of emperor. Thoſe misfortunes did nor 
affect him much, he found a pleaſure in being 
'eaſed of the cares of government and devoted 
himſelf entirely to the ſciences which he cultivated 


to his death. 
Marmas now become head of the empire, 


and maſter of Auſtria and the kingdoms depen- 
dent on her authority, formed the double project of 
ſeizing on Tranſilvania and making himſelf abſo- 


lute in his dominions. As he reſolved to accom- 
- pliſh his ends by ſecret meaſures, he favoured 


the rebels of Tranſilvania, artfully conciliated 
friends in Hungary, made religion uſeful in 
Bohemia, and in Germany, exerted the influence of 
inveſtures or reverfionary favours. Being ſuddenly 


ſeized with a conſumption and having no poſte= | 


| rity, he appointed the archduke de Gratz to 
ſucceed him in his extenſive dominions. By his 
. dexterity he ſurmounted thoſe obſtacles with 
which the pretentions of the Spaniſh branch 
oppoſed this atrangement ; he triumphed with 
equal ſuccets over the difficulties raiſed by the 
empire, and the fortunate Ferdinand was elected 


king of the Romans. 
| HE two princes then diſdained to conceal 


their deſigns; Ferdinand, who was · of a more 
ſevere 
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ſevere and haughty diſpoſition, violated the laws, 
annihilated the privileges of the nation, and openly 
diſplayed the principles of deſpotiſm. Bohemia 
zevolted, and in order to deprive the people of 


all hopes of a reconciliation with the ſovereign, 
the rebels murdered the commiſſaries of the 


emperor, took up arms and choſe Erneſt De 
Mansfcld for their commander. 

Erxzsr was an illegitimate offspring of the 
illuſtrious family of Mansfeld, and at firſt at- 
tached himſelf to the Houſe of Auſtria, His 
capacity, valour and important ſervices gained 
him admiration at the court of Vienna, who pro- 
miſed to legitimate him aud put him in poſſoſſion 
of the eſtates of his family. But the intereſt 
of that court having violated promiſes made 
by gratitude, Erneſt had conceived an implacable 
hatred againſt Mathias, and extending his aver- 
fion to the very religion of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
made an open profeſſion of lutheraniſm. Raviſhed 
with an opportunity of gratifying bis revenge 
and ſerving thoſe of his ſect, he flew to Bohemia, 
where his talents had raifed him to the command 
of the rebels. Thus both fides prepared for a 
war which religion, that is a cloke to the moſt 
violent paſſions, made ſo long ant! bloody. This 
war kindled in a corner of Germany, ſet the 
greater patt of Europe in flames, produced the 
moſt rapid and cruel revolutions and occafioned 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, which terminated it 
after thirty years, regulated the Germanic body, 
and made an altetation in the intereſts of our 
Wi 5 1 
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On the death of Mathias the troubles broke 
out, The Bohemians encouraged by Mansfeld 
declared that Ferdinand had forfeited his 
fions, and invited the elector Palatine to the throne. 
Gabor, who had lately ſuccceded Franois Balory 
in Tranfilvania, animated the Hungarians, perſuad- 
ed them to reſume their right of election, and pro- 
cured the croun for himſelf. Chriſtian of Brunſwick 
adminiſtrator of Magdebourg, 'uthed the lutherans 
to ſecure the liberty of their region, and under 
that pretence barbarouſly murdered the catholic 
<lergy and plundered their temples. The whote 
body of the proteſtants, at the inſtigation of that 
artful and'oruel prince, took up arms againſt the 
the new emperor and inſiſted on having a heat! 
of their own ſect. Thus all the crowns of 
Ferdinand tortered at the fame time and that of 
Bohemia ſcemed already ſallen. 

Tug elector Palatine heſitated to aceept the 
ſcepter that was offered. Powerful, happy and 
quiet he conceived the dreadful conſequence of 
ſuch a ep, ſhould it prove unſuccesful. The 
intreatries of Elizabeth his wife, daughter to the 
monarch of England, who wiſhed to ſee her 
huſband a king, the hopes of being ſupported 
by his father-in-law, the wiſhes of the proteſtants, 
and the ſplendor of a crown all contributed to 
Rifle the ſuggeſtions of prudence and made 
that prince a prey to ambition. Ferdinand, in 
the mean time, was negociating; he had gained 
over Maximilian of Bavaria, a prince of the fa- 
mily of Frederic, by promiſing him the elector- 
ate of which he was reſolved to ſtrip his brother, 


and by this important flroke he divided the 
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two branches of the Palatiriate and acquired ati 
able captain. The two oppoſite! atmies entered 
Bohemia, commanded by princes of the ſame 
blood and both impatient for the conflict. A 
bloody battle was fought under the walls of 
Prague, and a compleat victory on the fide of 
the imperialiſts, diſfipatetl the party of Frederie, 
At the ſame time Gabor, after ſome ſucceſs, 
was overpowered in Hungary by the abilities of 
Valſtein. Valſtein who, from the condition of a 
private gentleman of Boheniia raiſed himſelf 
by his merit to the higheſt military rank, dif- 
played talents equal to thoſe of the greateſt com- 
manders. This general, at the head of thirty 
thouſand men devoted to his orders, purſued 
Gabor, harraſſed, diſtreſſed and obliged him to 
renounce the throne he had aſcended. By orders 
of Ferdinand he then marched haſtily to Bohemia 
where he found Mansfeld ſtill formidable at the 
head of the remains of the rebel party; he 
defeated him in ſeveral engagements, drove him 
from river to river, and after totally routing him 
at Deſſau, at length obliged that adventurer to 
take refuge in Italy where a ſudden death, that 
created ſome ſuſpicions of violence, put an end 
to his misfortunes. | 

TAE conqueror then immediately marched 
againſt Brunſwick end the other proteſtants of the 
empire ; he took Halberſtad by ſtorm, ſurpriſed 
the fortreſs of Hall by ſtratagem, and ravaged 
all the territories of Magdebourg in the very 
face of the two armies that came to defend it. 


Thence advancing towards the North, he drove 
the 
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the duke of Mecklenburgh out of his dominions, 
ſeized upon Pomerania, penetrated into Lower 
Saxony, laid waſte and ſubjected the borders 
of the Baltic, and in three campaings made him- 
ſelf maſter of all, the country ſituate between 
the Weſer and the mouth of the Oder. 

FzRDIWAND now exerciſed the moſt terrible 
vengeance. By his own ſingle authority he put 
Frederic under the ban of the empire, and gave 
his title and territories to Maximilian; he ſtripped 
the duke of Mecklenburgh and rewarded the 
ſevices of Valſtein with his ſovereignty. He 
drove out the adminiſtrator from Magdeburg 
in order to eftabliſh an archbiſhop there; he 
iſſued the moſt ſeyere edicts againſt the reformed 
party; and, under pretence of ſecuring the rights 
of the eriumphant religion, oppreſſed Germany 
with the yoke of dgſpotiſm, 

- Spain was united to Ferdinand by blood, 
intereſt and ambition. France had been long 
governed by a timid prince and weak miniſters, 
and ſaw without. concern a power daily growing 
formidable. James at firſt ſhewed nothin but 
barren pity for the misfortunes of his ſon-in- 
law, and when he afterwards was preparing to 
ſend him aſſiſtance, death put a ſtop to hig 
proceedings. 

Tat throne of the ſultans ſhaken by the 
ſtrangeſt revolutions was happy in not being 
attacked by a foreign power. Poland and Sweden, 
diſtracted and ravaged by a mutual and beredi- 
tary war, took no part in the aſfairs of the South, 
The king of Denmark more clear-fighted and 

Vox. III. L prudent, 
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prudent, was the only perſon who foreſaw the inju- 
rious effects that muſt reverberate on the neigh- 
bouring ſtates from the ſlavery of the Germanic 
body. But what forces had he to oppoſe the power 
of the ambitious family? The apprehenſions of 
Chriſtian however urged him to make ſome effort, 
and collecting all the ſtrength of his kingdom, he 
entered into a confederacy with the oppreſſed 
princes, which the catholics themſelves ſecretly 


favoured ; but the fortune of Valſtein till pre- 


vailed, Chriſtian was defeated, ſtripped of bis 
poſſeſhons in Germany and faw the victor enter 
1 Denmark, penetrate into the heart of his domi- 
nions, and in order to preſerve a remnant of 
his monarchy, be was forced to ſubmit to a 
peace that humbled his throne and ruined his 


allies. 
THE Houſe of Auſtria was now in the me- 


ridian of greatneſs, her ſubjects were inſlaved 
and her enemies humbled ; the elector Palatine 
lived in Holland; the dukes of Mecklenburgh 
and Pomerania were afraid to appear, the diets 
of the empire were no longer aſſembled, and 
the expiring liberties of the Germanic body 
ſeemed to threaten a part of nope with the 

ſame misfortune. 
n miniſtry of rede was now however 
changed. A man of ſuperior genius was at the 
head of that kingdom and underſtood its true 
intereſts. . He employed the firſt years of his 
authority in appeaſing the commotions and 
repairing the forces of the ſtate: as ſoon as 
he had effected this and found himſelf abſolute 
maſter 


- 
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maſter of an extenfive and quiet monarchy, he 
then meditated how to reſtore its glory; and, 
perceiving that the firſt ſtep neceſſary to be taken 
was to leſſen the exorbitant power of the em- 
peror, he ſecretly n his attention to that 
object. 
Axor RRR ſtorm was riſen in the North; 
Sweden no poſſeſſed a hero. Guſtavus Adolphus, 
who at a very early period aſcended the throne 
that his father had uſurped, found it ſinking 
on all ſides. Sigiſmond, at the head of the 
Polanders, cut the Swediſh troops to pieces. 
Denmark revived her ancient pretenſions and 
menaced Stockholm. Twenty different factions, 
encouraged by the weakneſs inſeparable from a 
minority, diſtracted and rent the country, and 
to compleat the calamity, the council of the re- 
gency was compoſed of perſons weak and diſ- 
united. The young prince at the proſpect of ſo 
many misfortunes conceived the deſign of having 
himſelf exempted from the laws, and taking 
the reins of government into his oun hands. 
Hapily he had diſplayed under his father what 
might he expected from his capacity. A little 
before the death of Charles the Danes had beſieged 
the city of Calmar, the king having neither 
troops or money ſaw little hopes of ſaving the 
lace ; and had it ſurrendered, all the country as 
far as Stockholm muſt have fallen a prey to the 
enemy. In this general conſternation Guſtavus, 
at the age of ſixteen, without order or conſultin 
any perſon, had haſtily collected 1500 horſe. 
At the head of this ſmall _— having dexterouſly 
| I 2 concealed 


| 
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| concealed his march, he ſuddenly attacked 


a conſiderable poſt of the Danes, and by this 
unexpected blow ſtruck ſuch a terror into their 
camp, that he forced them to raiſe the fiege 
with precipitation; taking advantage of this 
ſuccels he purſued and drove them from 2 
place of conſiderable ſtrength and ſeized upon 
the iſland of Oeland, a poſt of the * Te 
ortance. 

Taz remembrance of this action that had re- 
cently happened, the misfortunes of the admi- 
niſtration, the hopes of a government leſs agitated, 
the perſonal accompliſhments of the young mo- 
narch, and that inexpreſſible air and manner which 
proclaim ſuperior greatneſs of ſoul all pleading 
in his favour, the nation filenced the rigour of 
the laws, and armed Guſtavus with all the 
authority of the throne. The prince ſoon juſ- 
tified the confidence of his ſubjects. The Danes 
were the moſt troubleſome and urgent enemies, 


becauſe their fleets attacked the Swedes with 


advantage as they had no ſhips to oppoſe them; 


while this reſource. was wanting there could be 


no hopes of gaining any ſolid advantages, and 

ce was the only means of repairing the 
— With this view he negociated a treaty 
that freed him from that enemy, and recoyered 
important places by ſacrificing a ſum of money 


that could be cafily replaced. He then turned 


his arms againſt Ruſſia, an empire that was then 
without a maſter after having had fix in four years 


who mutually deſtroyed each other. That nation 


had offered their throw to the brother of Guſ- 
tavus, 


- + 0 — - 
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tavus, but ſuſpecting the monarch of an intention 
to unite the crown with Sweden, they afterwards 
rejected the Swede and elected one of their coun- 
trymen. Guſtavus, under the pretext of avenging 
che cauſe of h is brother, entered the neighbouring 
provinces and having eaſily defeated numerous 
forces that were undiſciplined, he obliged the 
czar to give him up the beſt part of Finland 
with Kolſhom, one of the keys of the empire. 
Taz moſt important buſineſs till remained. 
Sigiſmond had armed alt Poland and menaced 
Sweden with an invaſion that might prove dan- 
gerous from the claims of that prince; Guſtavus 
reſolved 'to be before hand with him, and at 
the head of a ſmall body of ſelect troops ſud- 
denly attacked Livonia, then in ſubjection {to 
Poland. Having made himſelf maſter of the 
capital of that province, he ſet ſail for Dantzick ;- 
and ſenfible that tranquility was neceſſary to 
tha re- eſtabliſnhment of his country, he offered 
peace to Sigiſmond on terms honourable to both 
crowns. All Poland in vain conjured the king 
to terminate a war that ravaged the North; 
Guſtavus found his adverſary inflexible, and 
was obliged to continue hoſtilities againſt him. 
A great man never makes war from choice; the 
vain ſplendor that accompanies victory is no 
compenſation in his eyes for the blood it coſts; 
but the more unwillingly he enters into thoſe 
horrors, the more terrible he ſhews himſelf when 
they are become neceſſary. Such was the con- 
ſtant plan and views of Guſtavus. When he 
| -- 8 found 
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found it expedient to have recourſe to arms he 
did not loſe a moment in diſtreſſing his enemies; 
becauſe by compelling them to accept peace, 
he leſſened the calamities of mankind, which are 
always much greater in a long ſucceſſion of cam- 
Paigns where the operations are weak and flow, 
than in a few that are purſued” with vigour and 
diſpatch. Guſtavus, thus forced by the refuſal 
of Sigiſmond, returned to Livonia, routed the 
army of Lithuania, purſued them to the terri- 
tories of the republic, and by a complete victory 
removed every obſtacle that could obſtru& his 
*march to Warſovia, On the field of the battle 
he wrote to Sigiſmond and offered him peace a 
ſecond time ; but finding him ſtill deaf to his 
propoſals, he ſuddenly attacked Dantzick and 
Elbing ; Elbing was ſoon taken, and Dantzick, 
after a vigorous reſiſtance, experienced the ſave 
fame. Two wounds, retarded the progreſs of the 
victor, but his recovery reſtored their uſual ſu- 
periority to his arms, and a ſeries of ſucceſſes 
at length obliged Sigiſmond to liſten to peace 
which the conqueror ſtill offered. The articles 
were already drawn up, and the ſignature of 
both kings on the point of reſtoring tranquility 
to the North, when allof a ſudden the Polander 
refuſed to ſign and renewed the war. 

Taz emperor, who imagined the greatneſs of 
his family depended on the confuſion of the 
neighbouring ſtates, had rekindled the hatred 
of Sigiſmond and revived his hopes by a pro. 
. miſe of 12,'000 men. Guſtavus in vain conjured 
that prince not to give car to ſuch fatal council, 

in 
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in vain he intreated Ferdinand to give advice 
more worthy of a ſuperior of kings ; the emperor 
diſdained to give him an anſwer, and the Polander 
replied only with inſults. Guſtayus now reſolved 


to, loſe no time; by his activity, courage and 


prudence. he ſoon recovered what he had ceded 
by the truce ; after beſieging, ſurpriſing and 
ſtorming various places with almoſt equal ſucceſs, 
and ſubjecting all Pruſſia, he met the united 
armies of the emperor and Poland on the borders 
of the Noga. A bloody battle was fought here 
and victory remained a long time in ſuſpence. 
T xz Swediſh cavalry gave. way before that 
of Poland, and threatened the entire ruin of that 
part of the army. Guſtavus, who triumped with 
the infantry, diſpatched ſome battallions of the 
victorious wing, rallied the fugitives, fell with 
impetuofity on the enemies whom confidence 
had thrown into diſorder, and drove. into the 
midſt of them with ſome friends determined a 

to "conquer or die. 
Tux victory was now no longer doubtful, the 
Polanders thought of nothing but flying from a 
conqueror who appeared to them ſomething ſu- 
rior to man. Their monarch ſubmitted to his 
ill- fortune and eſcaped ruin by giving up that 
part of Pruſſia dependent on his ſcepter. Guſtavus 
had. obliged. the Danes to retire, repulſed the 
Ruſſians, humbled Poland and overcome the 
inflexibility of her ſovereign ; he was ſtill however 
far from thinking that nothing more remained 
to be done. Ferdinand had treated him with 
Auſolent contempt; that prince more over op- 
6 14 Preſſed 
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prefſed the proteſtants „ and his family were 
forming a power in Europe that threatened her 
reedom ; Zeal for his religious opinions, the 
2 of the throne and honour of the diadem 
ed, Guſtavus thought, to demand ſignal 
vengeance. He exulted in the idea of humbling 
an ambitious and haughty family, of breaking 
the chains of the empire, of re-eſtabliſhing un- 
happy ſovereigns and of reſtoring freedom and 
ſplendor to the religion he profeſſed. The Swediſh 
monarch was no way apprehenfive of the ſuperior 
numbers of the Auſtrian troops; he was per- 
ſuaded that an army of moderate ſtrength formed 
by continual ſervice, and united under a com- 
mander that was dear to them, muſt triumph 
over multitudes collected by mercenary moti- 
ves. But the war required money and Sweden 
was exhauſted. Happily in another quarter of 
Europe a great miniſter poſſeſſed treaſures an 
was meditating the ſame project. The ties of 
mutual intereſt and eſteem that unite great minds, 
ſoon, created a friendſhip between Guſtavus and 
Richelieu. A ſecret treary was made between them: 
France was to furniſh money and Sweden troops, 
in order to humble the Houſe of Auſtria, Guſtavus 
now no longer hefitated, but ſecretly prepared 
armies, fleets and allies, 

' YaLsTEIN continued his victories, and Stral- 
ſund was the only place in Pomerania that had 
not ſubmitted to the yoke. This imperial city, who 
by her commerce and adyantageous fituation had 

acquired a marine, wealth and fortifications, had 
attempted to defend her liberties ; but after the 
fall of Mecklenhurgh the was inveſted and her 
. um 
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ruin ſeemed inevitable. Guſtavus, who looked 
upon this place as the key of Germany, was 
fenfible of the neceſſity of defending it and 
ſheltered it under his protection. Fortune changed, 
and Valſtein, for the firſt time met with a repulſe. 
The Swede now laid afide all referve, avowed 
his defigns and openly declared himſelf the de- 
liverer of the empire. He immediately ſent one 
of his generals before him to the Ifle of Rugen, 
where he appeared himſelf a few days after, 
and drove out the imperialiſts : he then re- im- 
barked his troops with expedition, purſued the 
enemy into Pomerania and entered Germany 
through that province. The ſfoyereign duke, 
like almoſt all the other princes of the Germanic 
body, ſerved the emperor with fear and relue- 
tance ; Guſtavus, convinced of the neceſſity of 
ſecuring a communication with Sweden, was of 
opinion rhat there are ſome times circumſtances 
in war, when, without being injuſt, it may be 
"allowable to pals beyond the ordinary rules of 
equity. The — of the empire, which 
he had in view, not permitting him to leave the 
ducke in a ſuſpicions neutrality, he marched di- 
rely to the capital and obliged him to give 
up the regency of his dominions. He then 
viſited the different poſts of that province, and 
as he was preparing to enter Mecklenburg! 
publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he cited Ferdi. 
nand to reftore the princes to their poſſeſſions, 
liberty of conſcience to the proteſtants and her 
privileges 'to the empire; he invited the mem- 
hen of the Germanic body to unite with him, 
prormiſing 
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promiſing not to lay down his arms until he 
ſhould free them from the yoke of their chief. The 
unfortunate Frederic immediately quitted Hol- 
land, and flew to the camp of the hero; the duke 
of Mecklenburgh threw, himſelf into the arms 
of his defender, the adminiſtrator of Magdeburgh 
renewed the correſpondence he had in that city, 
the reſt of the proteſtants who, were afraid to be- 
tray any hopes of ſucceſs, ſecretly wiſhed proſ- 
perity to his arms, While the catholics unani- 
mouſly condemned his temerity. 
Tux king divided his army into three bodies, 
the firſt was appointed to guard Pomerania, the 
ſecond entered Brandenburg, and the third march- 
ed to Mecklenburgh; alternately commanding in 
thoſe three places in perſon, he defeated the im- 
perialiſts at Stetin, made himſelf maſter of the 
ſtrong holds in New March, drove out the garri- 
ſon of Valſtein at Mecklenburgh and re-inſtated 
the duke in his dominions. Thoſe important ſuc- 
ceſſes acquired in half a campaign, revived the cou- 
rage of the proteſtants, and fo far inſpired them 
with hopes of pulling down the coloſſus that op- 
preſſed them, that the Houſe of Brunſwick and 
Heſſe had the reſolution to join the conqueror. 
Guosravus, at the opening of the next cam- 
paign, was much more powerful, but had greater 
difficulties to ſurmount. The catholics were 
united againſt him, and the emperor grown pru- 
dent by his misfortunes, oppoſed him with better 
troops under a. more able commander, Ferdi- 
nand hated Valſtein, whoſe talents he dreaded; 
he thereſore made choice of Tilli, an old general 
diſtinguiſhed by long ſervices, whoſe experience 
made 
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made him a very proper perſon to check the im- 
petuous ardour of a young conqueror. The 
proteſtants themſelves, whoſe intereſts the victo- 
rious Swede ſupported, augmented his difficul- 
ties; ; the elector of Brandenburgh was timid and 
irreſolute ; the elector of Saxony was ſecretly his 
enemy, and endeavoured to obſtruct the intereſt 
of the common cauſe ; for though he rejoiced at 
the difficulties of the court of Vienna, he was not 
Pleaſed with the great proſperity of the king, be- 
cauſe he aſpired to the chief command of the 
confederates, and it mortified his ambition to ſee 
himſelf excluded from that honour by a foreigner. 
Guſtavus formed a ſcheme to fix the attachment 
of the former and make Tilli inftrumental in 
forcing the other to remain faithful, by drawing 
that general into Saxony. He advanced at the 
head of a ſmall body againſt a place of no great 
Importance, ſituate on the confines of that pro- 

vince. Tilli thinking to cruſh him followed 
with his whole army, and imagined he could not 
eſcape ; but the Swede, by a ſtolen march, hav- 
ing the Oder between him and the imperialiſts, 
left Saxony open to them and ſecured Branden- 
burgh. Tilli, enraged to find himſelf outwitted, 
attacked Brandenburgh, carried that place, and 
put almoſt all the inhabitants to the ſword ; he 
then entered Saxony which he found defenceleſs, 
and ravaged that country as the hero had fore- 
ſeen, The elector, in this deſperate ſituation, 
having no other reſource to ſave his country but 
the arms of Sweden, conjured the monarch to 


come to his relief. Guſtavus took care to be 
paid 
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paid for his aſfiſtance by a treaty that made him 
miaſter of all the forces of that prince; and hav- 
ing obtained hoſtages for the performance, he 
croſſed the Elb, received the two proteſtant elec- 
tors in his camp, and advanced towards Leipße, 
which Tilli had recently taken. 

Tax king, being informed by his ſpies, that 
the enemy was to be reinforced by two confiders 
able bodies, ſhewed the neceffity of attacking 
him before a jun ction, and preparations were ac- 
cordingly made for engaging. Tilli, on the 
other han d, fully perſuaded of the great merit of 
Guſtavus, did not think any forces too. great 
to oppoſe him, and was for avoiding an action 
until the arrival of the expected reinforcements. 

Caups, as well as courts, fwarm with thoſe 
reptiles, who never ſpeak but with contempt of 
the enemies of the prince under whom they ab- 
jectly crouch. Raiſed to honours by meanneſs, 
thoſe baſe flatterers ſometimes dictate in councils 
of war, and by their ignorance and preſumption, 
too frequently occaſion misfortunes, Unanimous 
in their indignation againſt the opinion of the ge- 
neral, they were at a loſs, they ſaid, to know 
how he could, with the flower of the Auſtrian 
forces under his command, be under any appre- 
henfions from a ſpecies of adventurer, whoſe for- 
mer ſucceſſes they attributed to nothing but the 
cowardice of the ſoldiers and the incapacity of 
the commanders who oppoſed him. They aſ- 
ſerted that his raſhne ſs would never be able to re- 
fiſt the ſhock of an army ſo ſuperior 1 in number, 


and marching under the auſpices of the greateſt 
monareh 
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monarch in Europe. 'The old man born down 
by the torrent of opinions, complied with regret, 
and the battle was refolved upon. 
On leaving the town of Leipfic, a large plain 
appears commanded by a rifing ground. Tilli 
very judiciouſly took pofleſhon of this eminence, 
where he drew up his army, which he covered 
with a powerful train of artillery. This advanta- 
geous fituation made him maſter of the plain, 
whilſt the wind, that he alſo made favourable to 
himſelf, blew the ſmoke and duſt in the face 
of the enemy. The king drew up his troops as 
the foot of the hill; gave the command of the left 
wing to the two electors, and placed himſelf at 
the head of the right with Banſier his pupil, and 
in whoſe capacity he had placed the greateſt con- 
fidence. He obſerved that the nature of the 
ground had obliged Tilli to leave ſome vacant 
ſpace between the two Auſtrian wings ; upon this 
diſcovery he immediately reſolved, if poſſible, to 
occupy that ſpace himſelf. By this bold man- 
ceuvre, he ſhould deprive his enemy of the ad- 
vantage of the wind, cut off the communication 
between the two wings, throw the whole army 
into confuſion, and of courſe deſtroy it. This 
however, could only be executed with infantry, 
and ſhould the Auſtrian general diſcover the ap- 
proach of any ſuch troops, he would not fail to 
oppoſe and fruſtrate the attempt. Guſtavus 
quickly conceived a ſtratagem to conceal the in- 
fantry he intended to employ from the obſerva- 
tion of the enemy. He recommended to the elec- 
tors to attack the right wing, and ordered Banier 
| to 
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to fall upon the left, while he advanced with 2 
a large body of cavalry towards the ſpace he re- 
ſolved to occupy. Tilli well knowing that the 
ground was impracticable to horſe, ſuffered that 
body to approach, he was convinced that the king 
muſt have ſome other ſcheme in view, otherwiſe 
he muſt he diſappointed; but Guſtavus no ſooner | 
reached the foot of the hill, than the cavalry ſud- 
denly opened and ſhewed a large body of infantry 
that was before concealed. Guſtavus diſmounted, 
and, at the head of thoſe troops, fell furiouſly on 
the battalions that oppoſed him in confuſion, 
broke and. diſperſed them, and having placed 
himſelf between the two wings, divided his body 
of forces, and attacked them both together. 
Banier at the ſame time puſhed the left wing with 
great vigour, and the two electors fell upon the 
extremity of the right with equal ardour. The 
diforder was ſo great among the imperialiſts, that 
they could make no reſiſtance and the flight was 
general on all fides. Tilli however made the 
.moſt heroic. efforts to rally his troops, and by 
prayers and menaces, collected a body of infantry, 
returned upon the king and retarded his victory 
for ſome time. But the Swede, at the head of 
ſome choice battallions, attacked the Auſtrians 
with ſuch fury that Tilli himſelf was obliged to 
retreat with the fugitives. 

FTE victor immediately endeavoured to reap 
.all the advantages of his victory ; an army under 
the command of the elector of Saxony entered 
the hereditary dominions of the emperor ;.another 


-was ſent to drive the imperialiſts from the bor- 
| ders 
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ders of the Baltic, a third led by the king in per- 
fon attacked Franconia, defeated Tilli a ſecond 
time, penetrated into the Circles on the Rhine, 
took Franckfort, ſubjected all the country watered 
by the Mein, and having reached the banks of 
the Rhine, thence ſuddenly marched towards the 
palatinate, drove out the Spaniards and reſtored it 
to the ancient maſter. The conqueror then turned 
his arms againſt Bavaria, paſſed the Danube, and 
faw Tilli again on the other fide of the Leck. 
Tas river is fordable only in very few places, 
and cannot be eaſily croſſed on account of its ſteep 
banks. The Auſtrian well knowing the import- 
ance of an event that would open the road of 
Vienna to the Swedes, exerted his utmoſt abil:- 
ties to ſtop them; but the genius of Guſtavus 
triumphed over all his art, and Tilli ſeeing his 
enemy had croſſed the river, could not bear to 
farvive his diſappointment ; he periſhed in an 
engagement where he fought with wanton. te- 
merity. 
Tux king, thus maſter of Bavaria, marched to 
take poſſeſſion of Munich, ſent one of his gene- 
rals to inſult Ratiſbon, and ſtruck a terror into 
the diet that was aſſembled to conſult meaſures 
ainſt him. His lieutenants in the mean while 
had driven the imperialiſts out of all Lower Sax- 
ony, and the Saxons, who had made themſelves 
maſters of Prague, croſſed over Bohemia in order 
to join him and terminate the war, by taking the 
capital of Auſtria. Ferdinand had loſt all Ger- 
many, all his conqueſts of ſo many years, the fruits 
of his policy and what had coſt him ſo much 
blood, 
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blood, were loſt in two campaigns ; his allies were 
fled, his enemies reinſtated in their poſſeſſions, 
his hereditary dominions invaded on all fides, 
and hewas now threatened to be attacked in the 
very midſt of his palace. 

In this extremity, Valſtein was his only hope, 
and neceſſity obliging him to ſtifle his reſent- 
ment, the haughty emperor was forced to implore 
the aſſiſtance of a general whom he had inſulted ; 
the aged Valſtein complied with reluctance; he 
had been always victorious, and was conſcious 
of the danger to which he was going to expoſe his 
glory in facing a conqueror who, with the expe. 
rience of the greateſt commander, poſſeſſed all 
the fire and activity that belong only to youth, * 

Tax cries of the court of Vienna, the intreaties 
of all the catholics, the honour of raiſing a party 
ſo far ſunk at that time and formerly ſo trium- 
phant in arms; that of humbling perhaps a hero 
whom Europe admired, in fine the glory of pro- 
tecting the moſt powerful family in the world, 
or the certainty of profiting by their misfortunes 
by ſharing in their ſpoils, all contributed to over- 
come his repugnance and he marched at the head 
of the Eagles. 

Tx1s was the moſt intereſting period of the 
war that kept Europe in a'flame for. thirty years. 
The two greateſt captains of the age were at blows, 
diſputing for the dominion of Gertamfif, Val- 
ſtein, before he ventured to attack Guſtavus, re- 
ſolved to try his troops and revive their confidence 
by attempts of leſs conſequence and eaſier ſucceſs. 
* to the: cries of Maximilian of — who 

of 
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Sin with the deliverance of his country; he ſuf- 
fered the Swedes to ravage it without oppoſition, 

and marched towards Bohemia that was laid waſte 

by the Saxons, whilſt his lieutenants, faithful to 
the plan he had traced out, were advancing; on 
the fide of Weſtphalia. Fortune returned with 

Valſtein to Bohemia, that kingdom formerly the 
theatre of his ſucceſs, was once more the ſcene 
of his victories. His lieutenants, governed by 
his orders, were no leſs fortunate, and Weſtphalia 
was ſoon freed from the Swedes. Hope now reviv- 
ed in the breaſts of the ſoldiers and inflamed their 

courage; Valſtein, well knowing all the import- 
"ance of this firſt ardour, urged Maximilian to join 
him with all expedition in order to attack Guſta- 
vus. That hero was at no great diſtance, impa- 
tient to try his arms with a general ſo famous, 
and ſenſible how expedient it was to prevent the 

enemy from, uniting their forces, he marched ra- 
pidly againſt them, but arrived too late, and was 

an idle ſpectator: of a junction that/Valſtein effect- 

ed before his face with extraordinary expedition. 

Guſtavus, notwithſtanding his numerous triumphs 
was not ſo raſh as to engage an enemy ſo much 
ſuperior in number; he retired in good order 

without being thrown intoany confufion by the two 

' armies that followed him, and ſtopped under the 
cannon of Neubaurg in a camp fortified by na- 
ture. He there waited for re-inforcetnents that he 

'had ſent for tothe north of Germany,diſappointed 
all the arts the enemy made uſe of to draw him to 
a battle, and heared without emotion the inſults 
— the Auſtrians, the complaints of deſolated 
Vor. III. K . Saxony, 
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Saxony, and the murmurs of his camp, where 
proviſions began to fail. The troops he ſent for 
at length arrived; he now marched in turn againſt 
Valſtein; but the latter inſtructed by his example 
ſhut kicmſelf vpn Tg was not to be 
moved. 
Tus Swede weary of ination employed every 
Aratagein poſſible to decoy the cnetny inty the 
plain, and finding him proof againſt every fnare 
determined to force his lines. The attack was 
terrible indeed; Guſtavus at the head of his 
guards finioully aſſaulted all that him. 
"Valſtem "followed by the lower of the army faced 
the Swedes on every "fide ; the veteran ſeomed as if 
he was multiplied; no ſooner was one part of his 
entrenchments forced, than he appeared in the 
breach, and by his valour diſlodged the enemies. 
Night coming on ſeparated the combatants, and the 
king, after loſing two thouſand men, relinquiſhed 
the enterptiſe. He left one of his generals before 
the camp of Valſtein, in order to keep him ſhut 
up there, he ſent the Saxons to ravage Sileſia 
with orders to march acroſs that province and join 
him on the Danube; he entered Bavaria himſelf, 
ſubjected that country again, and reſumed his 
Project of carrying fire and ſword into the very 
heart of Auſtria itſelf. Whilſt every thing gave 
way to his arms, and Vienna, without defence 
ſurrounded by enemies, was a prey to deſolation, 
meſſengers arrived from the elector of Saxony 
with the moſt melancholy accounts of his dread- 
ful ſituation. Valſtein had routeil the army that 
inveſted his camp; and after ravaging Miſnia, 
e . | | Was 
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was then actually beſieging Veiſſenfeld, in order 
ro penetrate into the heart of Saxony, Guſtavus 
Juftly ſuſpected the electot; this prince, jealous 
of the hero, generally neglected to ſecond his 
undertakings ; he had recently given orders that 
fruſtrated the expedition in Silefia, Any other 
perſon would have rejoiced at the diſtreſs of a per- 
fidious ally, or at leaſt would nor have thought him 
an object worthy of ſuch attention as to interrupt 
the courſe of his victories on his account, Guſ- 
tavus viewed the matter in à different light; 
ſhould he abandon this prince ; his other allies, 
unacquainted with his motives, might accuſe him 
of negligence or want of attachment to the, party. 
Their confidence would be leſſenęd, and they might 
perhaps abandon his alliance; in what a dreadful 
ſituation ſhould he be then, at the farther ex- 
tremity of Germany, his troops diſperſed i in dif- 
ferent quarters, ſurrounded by new enemies and 
prefled by an implacable ad verſary? He facri- 
ficed his reſentment as well as the pleaſure of 
purſuing his glorious conqueſts, and leaving gar- 
Tiſons to ſecure a ſpeedy return, marched with 
the utmoſt expedition to the relief of Saxony. 
On his arrival he learned that the enemy, upon 
receiving information of his approach, had, raiſed 
the fiege of Veiſſenfeld, that Valſtein ſome days 
before had ſent a conſiderable detachment to a 
remote quarter, and that Papenheim, an officer 
of reputation, was at the head of that body; 
but that, as ſoon as it was known his Swediſh 
majeſty was advancing, an expreſs had been diſ- 
patched to accelerate the return of that general. 
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The king reſolved to anticipate the junction, 
and advanced againſt the imperialiſts ; he came 
up with them in the plains of Lutzen, -and as 
the nature of the ground made it impoſſible to 
avoid an action, both armies prepared for the 
conflict. Guſtavus firſt attacked the infantry of 
Valſtein; Valſtein inſpiring his troops with all 
his courage, the battle was long, obſtinate and 
bloody, until at length that enthuſiaſtic ardbur of - 
extroardinary ſouls raiſed the king in a manner 
above himſelf and decided the victory. The 
Auſtrian infantry gave way on all ſides, and Val- 
ſtein, after ſurpaſſing his uſual valour had no 
other reſource but to throw himſelf into the midſt 
of his cavalry. Thoſe had the advantage, and 
might have re · inſtated the battle, but Guſtavus, 
having obſerved the motion of the enemy, im- 
mediately quitted his victorious infantry to head 
the horſe, and by his preſence ſoon gave them 
the ſuperiority. There was a hollow way between 
Him and the enemy that retarded their total de- 
feat; he drove through it with impetuous ardour, 
and was the firſt. that paſſed; his example en- 


couraged the moſt timid, all his cavalry was on 
the other fide in a moment, he then was march- 


ing to a complete and deciſive victory that pro- 
bably might have ſubjected the whole empire to 
his arms, when he recieved a mortal ſtroke and 
fell expiring in the arms of his ſoldiers. Pa- 
penheim arrived in this critical moment, and 
with his troops quite freſh fell furiouſly on * 
1 in affliction and diſorder. 
Turxx are ſome calamities that el BR 
foul and fink all its powers into a ſtate of ſtupe- 
faction 
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faction and inſenfibility ; there are others that ani- 
mate and inflame it with heroic fury. Such for- 
tunately was the diſtreſs of the Swedes, inſpired 
by a glorious deſpair, and reſolved to facrifice 
thouſands of victims to the great man whoſe loſs 
they deplored, they fell upon the body com- 
manded by Papenheim, and made a horrid ſlaugh- 
ter until the fall of that general and the flight of 
Valſtein left them a compleat victory. After this, 
nothing was to be heated but cries and lamenta- 
tions that echoed through the plains of their tri- 
umph; their tears bedewed the trophies that ſur- 
founded the body of their hero; they talked of 
nothing but his great glory, his courage and pru- 
dence, his affability that conciliated all hearts; 
his juſtice and clemency, that extorted love and 
eſteem, even from his enemies. But what in- 
creaſed their ſorrows, was the reaſon they had to 
ſuſpe& that he had fallen by the hand of ſome 
perfidious aſſaſſin, and not by the chance of war. 

In their ſuſpicions they did not ſpare Saxony, 
who had always betrayed him ; nor Auſtria, of 
whom he was the conſtant terror, nor France who 
began to fear him. When they began to recover 
from their grief and conſternation, they ſhudder- 
ed at the recollection of their fituation. They 
were few in number, in the heart of Germany, 
three thouſand leagues from their country, in the 
midſt of faithleſs allies, and ſurrounded by pow- 
erful and numerous enemies; commanded by a 
great general who, from the ſhame of his defeat, 

was likely to prove more terrible. Guſtavus had 
left only an infant daughter on the throne, What 
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. could they have from ſo weak a pilot in 

ſtuous times? The great man, whoſe 
oy they deplored, had happily formed pupils 
worthy of himſelf ;, Banier, Varangel and To- 
ranſton had followed all his ſteps, had been the 
witneſſes, companions and inſtruments of his 
victories: they had alſo a German with them who 
more cloſely - imitated that hero; the duke of 
Saxe Weimar adored Guſtavus, had continually 
ſtudied his conduct, and was capable of reſtoring 
to the Swedes a part of the valour and capacity of 
the monarch. Courage animating thoſe hopes, 
they reſolved to purſue the projects and conqueſts 
of their maſter. Convinced. that ſucceſs muſt de- 
pend upon the union and harmony of their forces, 
and conſequently on having a head to direct them, 
they gave the chief management of the affairs of 
the empire to the chancellor Oxenſtiern, whom 
the king had appointed governor of upper Ger- 
many. They then divided themſelves in order 
ro act at the ſame time againſt all the branches of 
the catholic party, and continued their ſuccefles ; 
the ſoul of the conqueror ſeemed till as it were 
in the midſt of them guiding their ſtandards and 
animating their valour. 

VALSTEIN was retired to Bohemia, where he 
had collected the remains of the army. The 
grief for his defeat had given way to other ſenti- 
ments, and ambition inſpired him with the reſo- 
lution of profiting by his misfortune. The gey 
neral confuſion that prevailed in Germany from 
the extremity of the Oder to that of the Rhine, 
facilitated the boldeſt attempts; the laws equally 


trampled upon by the vanquiſhed and victors, 
| had 
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bad loſt all their efficacy 3 the authority of the 
diets was deſtrayed in the tumult af arms; the 
eatholics thought of nothing but defending their 
poſſeſſiona that were in a moſt precarious ſituation; 
theproteſtants were divided and mutually diftrethng 
each other, and the Swedes, diſperſed through the 
empire which they ravaged, would rejoice at any 
uſurpation that might weaken the head of it. 
Tux emperor, trembling in his capital, had 
ſcarce any thing left but his vain and pompous 
title, his armies were flying in all quarters; that 
of Valftein alone poſſeſſed any degree of ſtrength 3 
but thoſe troops were in a manner ignorant of 
the name of their ſovereign, and had no eonfi- 
dence but in their general, He was in Bohemia 
where he had extenfive poſſeſſions that procured 
him great credit; and that kingdom ſtripped of 
her privileges, would with joy embrace any ap- 
portunity 6f recovering them. Thus every — 
was favourable to him, and he had nothing to 
do but put forth his hands and ſeize the crown 
which Ferdinand was ſcarce able to retain. With 
this view Valſtein negociated with the Saxon, 
whoſe alliance he found means to ſecure ; he de- 
fended the Bohemians againſt the Swedes, art- 
fully flattered them and gained their hearts. His 
friends, at the ſame time, diſperſed among the 
troops, attributed part of their misfortunes to the 
weakneſs of the court of Vienna, and infinuated 
that they could not fail of ſucceſs, if their ge- 
neral ſhould ever be independent of an ignorant 
counſel that impeded the talents of a n that 
had * ſo long invineible. 
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Tux emperor being informed of the defigns 
of this ambitious officer, was in hopes of fruſtrat- 
ing them by an exertion of authority that de- 
prived him of the command. But Valſtein, who 
expected this, immediately aſſembled the army, 
and reminded them of the ſervices he had done 
for the Auſtrian; he declared that the elevation 
of that family had been owing to his valour, and 
their total ruin prevented by his prudence; he 
enumerated his various toils, dangers and vic- 
tories, and compared them with the ingrateful 
treatment he now received, the indignity, chains, 
and even death that were prepared for him. He 
conjured the ſoldiers to compaſſionate their aged 
general who had always loved them as his chil - 
dren, and preſerve him from the rage and hatred 
of an implacable court. The army warmly 
eſpouſed his cauſe; they all with tears in their 
eyes proteſted never to obey any other authority 
but his, and the intoxication of their zeal car- 
ried them ſo far as to. ſwear allegiance to-him, 
The uſurper fortified himſelf in Egra, and, after 
ſetting every engine of art and policy at work in 
Prague itſelf, was preparing for his coronation in 
that city; but, at the very moment when every 
thing ſeemed. to promiſe him the moſt ſplendid 
deſtiny, a. wretch, - admitted to his confidence, 
aflaſſinated him in the midſt of the camp, and re- 
lieved Vienna from her terrors. 

Tun army, after the death of their chief, ſub- 
mitted to Ferdinand, who was well pleaſed to 
forget their treaſon, . — the Swedes, thus freed 


* their fears of aun, gave themſelves up 
f ta 
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to blind preſumption. The Auſtrians grown 
wiſe by their misfortunes made advantage of this 
imprudent - intoxication, and the bloody battle 
of Norlinguen gave a mortal blow to the pros 

teſtants, and reſtored a part of his former pro- 
| ſperity to the emperor. Oxenſtiern was obliged 


to fly, Upper Germany was freed from fo- 
reign arms, the Saxon abandoned the common 


cauſe, and the catholic cities that had been ſub- 
jected now revolted, the proteſtants tottered, and 
the court of Vienna was on the point of regaining | 
the ſuperiority. . 

\ RicntLity was a ſpectator of thoſe events, 
and made his advantage of them all. The vic- 
tories of Guſtavus had given him uneafineſs, and 
the umbrage he had conceived | againſt that 
powerful ally, created ſome ſuſpicions that the 
policy of the miniſter had ſacrificed the hero. 
This death had reſtored matters to that equality 
he defired, but the victory of Norlinguen giving 
too great a ſtrength to the authority of the em- 
peror, Richlieu now thought it neceſſary to ſup- 
port the Swedes. He entered into a treaty with 
Weimar and took his troops into the pay of 
France; he revived the hopes of Banier by 
ſending him conſiderable ſums of money; he 
Placed the proteſtant princes under the protec- 
tion of his ſovereign, and publicly declared 
war againſt the two branches of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, Whilſt he employed all his forces againſt 
both, Sweden recovered by his aſſiſtance and 
acted againſt the court of Vienna with new vi- 


gour. Weimar performed prodigies on the 
Rhine, 
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Rhine, and reduced the eities ſituate on the 
banks of that river; Varangel preſerved Pome- 
rania, and retained the elector of Brandenburgh 
in the common cauſe ;'' Bauier maintained his 
nd on the borders of the Elbe, and made 
the Saxon repent of his i«-onſtancy 3 Toranfton, 
who ſucceeded him, purfued the' operations with 
Kill greater vigour and ſueceſs. Animated by 
the ideas of his heroic maſter, he formed the 
fame plan, and after his example was reſolved to 
attack 'the Auſtrians in their own country. A 
victory he gained at Leipfic, in the very plains 
where Guſtavus before triumphed, opened him a 
real into the hereditary dominions of the enemy. 
He ravaged Franconia, Bavaria and Bohemia; 
he triumphed at Tabor, paſſed the defiles of the 
mountains, eroſſed the Danube, ſpread deſolation 
in Auſtria, appeared under the walls of Vienna and 
the defeat of the French army alone obliged hes to 
quit his prey. 
Tux arms of Pawis were at fir equally . 
ceſsful with thoſe of Chriſtina. The ſudden 
death of Weimar was followed by ſome difap- 
pointments, but they were ſoon repaired' by the 
activity of Conde. This prince haftily quitted 
the intrigues and pleaſures of the court, and flew 
to Germany in order to avenge the loſs his coun- 
try ſuffered at Tudelinguen. He ſtopped the 
victorious enemy, attacked him in his turn, and, 
after a conflict of three days, obtained a decifive 
victory at Fribourg; after this ſucceſs he returned 
to Flanders to gather freſh laurels, leaving Tu- 
renne to purſue the advantage. The latter in a 
a number 
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number of / ſkirmiſhes - happily acquired ſuch 
| knowlege in the art of war, as afterwards made 
him famous; but a ſudden diſappointment aroſe 
in the midſt. of this proſperity ; Turenne, per- 
ſuaded by falſe intelligence that the army of the 
enemy was at a great diſtance, gave way to the 
preſſing intreaties of the .troaps who. were de- 
ſirous of going into quarters. Surpriſed, repulſed 
and inveſted, he ſuffered for his imprudent ſecu- 
rity under the walls of Mariendal, and was me- 
naced with. a total defeat. Conde who was two 
hundred leagues from that city, immediately 
quitted his victorious army, and flew to the relief 
of the unfortunate general; having routed and 
diſperſed the enemy that oppoſed his march, he 
Joined Turenne, drove the imperialiſts before 
him, entered Bavaria, gained a memorable battle 
in the very plains of Norlinguen, where the 
Swedes had been unfortunate, and then returned 
to the other army, in order to lead them to new 
triumphs. The empire was now in greater dan- 
ger than ever; the Jwedes united with the French 
under Toranſton and Turenne, laid ſiege to Auſ- 
burg, and the loſs of Bavaria, the ſurrender of 
that city was likely to occaſion, threatened to lay 
open Auſtria to both armies, 

FzRDINAND III, ſuccellor to the titles of his 
father, was at length humbled by the misfor- 
tunes of his family, and ſolicited a peace which 
every thing conſpired to procure him, Ger- 
many a ſcene of confuſion, and ſlaughter, and 
rent at the ſame time both by her ſons and fo- 
reigners, ardently deſired to ſee a concluſion of 
ber miſery. Sweden was exhauſted by her very 

ſucceſſes 
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ſucceſſes, and her young queen wiſhed for tran- 
quility; in order to cultivate the ſciences which 
the paſſionately admired. - The queen regent of 
France; in the [diſturbances that were tiſing in 
the kingdom of her ſon, foreſaw dangerous com- 
motions, and agreed with joy to a peace that 
would give her an opportunity of uniting all her 
forces againſt the factious diſturbers. 

Tuus all the powers chat diſtreſſed the empire 
joined in the ſame: defign : Davau and Oxen- 
ſtiern, the moſt able among the plenipotentiaries 
that were aſſembled at Munſter and Oſnabrugh, 
concluded the famous peace of Weſtphalia, and 
terminated one of the longeſt and bloodieſt wars 
that has diſturbed Europe by one of the wiſeſt 
and moſt decifive treaties that ever was formed. 

 Taxy firſt ſettled the form of government of 
the empire, and the rights of the chief; the 
emperor was to be always elective, and incapable 
of changing the ancient laws or enacting new; 
that power was veſted in the general diet only; 
and they alone had the privilege of declaring 
war in the name of the empire, of eſtabliſhing 
the general tax called Roman Months; and of 
putting under. the ban of the empire or 3 
ing a rebellious prinode. 

Ix the ſecond place, they ned th power 
of the ſeparate ſtates of the Germanic body; each 
prince and every free city was at liberty to form 
what alliances they thought proper, to make 
peace or even war, provided thoſe acts of ſove- 
reignty were not prejudicial't to "ee * of the 
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Tnx aftewards ſettled the article of religion ; 
"catholics, lutherans and calviniſts were tolerated, 
and each ſtate was allowed to follow the doctrines 
of any of the three which they might prefer ; the 
emperor and the three eccleſiaſtical electors only 
were obliged to conform to the church of Rome. 
The princes who had been ſtripped of their 
poſſeſſions were reinſtated, and the palatinate of 
the Rhine with the title of elector was reſtored 
to the ſon of Frederic. In order to indemnify 
Maximilian of Bavaria an eighth electorate was 
created in his favour. The poſſeſſions of the 
clergy were employed in gratifying the other 
princes; notwithſtanding the murmurs of the 
pope ſome biſhoprics were ſeculariſed in order to 
reward the zeal the proteſtants had ſhewn in the 
common cauſe. France and Sweden reaped ſo- 
lid fruits of their blood and toils; France ac- 
quired the greateſt part of Alſace, Sweden pre- 
ſerved Pomerania, the ſamily of the dukes of 
that province being extinct, and to this were 
added the dutchies of Bremen and Verden ; thoſe 
two crowns who dictated the terms of the peace 
were declared guarantees of the treaty and pro- 
tectors of the liberty of the empire. Such was 
the ſubſtance of this famous treaty which is ſtil} 
the baſis of the Germanic conſtitution 2 of the 
laws of a part of Europe. — 

France, who ſaw Conde crown the advan- 
tages of ſo glorious a peace with the empire 
by new viEories againſt Spain, did not enjoy 
this great happineſs; the diſſenſions that agi- 
22 der — ſoon ſet the kingdom in a 

flame 
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flame from one extremity to the other, and 
foreign conteſts were ſugceeded by all the hor- 
rors of à civil war. 
Swpzx, more happy, taſted all the ſweets 
of the tranquility ſhe had lately acquired, her 
throne exhibited an object leſs dazaling to yul- 
gar eyes than when it was occupied by à hero, 
but perhaps appeared more intereſting to the 
contemplation of a philoſopher. A young 
queen was ſeated there, who, in the moſt ten- 
der years, at that period of life when giddy 
| paſſion and frivolous pleaſures uſually intox- 
icate the mind, governed with wiſdom, pur - 
ſued the deſgns of an immortal father, ſupported 
his glory, ſubjected faction, ſurrounded the 
throne with all the fine arts, invited the moſt 
deep and abſtruſe ſciences to her palace, and in 
the perſon of a princeſs of ſeyenteen years, diſ- 
N the great ſovereign, the profound Phi- 
loſdpher and an excellent ſcholar, 
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Hs that had been the theatre of fo 
many revolutions, now / exhibited a very ſingu- 
lar ſcene. Whale the reſt of the world was a 
prey to the greateſt agitation, the alone enjoy- 
ed a profound tranquility. James, indifferent 
as to the motions of his neighbours, took no 
part in any of their quarrels, and employed all 
his thoughts in appeaſing thoſe that were ri- 
fing in his own Kingdoms. The moſt impor- 
portant, in his eyes, was that between the preſ- 


— and thoſe af the eſtabliſhed kene ; 
o 
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he bated the former both from reſeatment and 
policy. His mother had been the victim and 
himſcif an object of their audacious proceedings; 
beſides having been educated among them from 
his infancy, he had an opportunity of know- 
ing their character; it was not to the ſuperio- 
rity in ſpiritual matters alone that they fabmit- 
ted with impatience ; their efforts agsinſt the 
akar were but preludes to the blows. which 
that ſtubborn fe& was meditating againſt the 
throne itſelf, He was alarmed to fee they were 
grown as numerous in England as in Scotland, 
and felt the dangers that nught thence reſult to 
bimfelf and his ſucceſſors ; but being too timid 
to attack them openly he endeavoured to gain 
them over by perſuaſion and reaſon, and to re- 
concile them with thoſe of the epiſcopal church. 
A conference held at Hampton - Court at which 
the monarch preſided ſeemed to him to have 
ſuſpended their animoſity, but under this falla- 
cious appearance, the preſbyterians only labour- 
ed more effectually to ſtrengthen themſelves; and 
James, not perceiving their. progreſs, exulted a 
A tranquility that covered their defigns and matle 
them the more dangerous. 5 
Tus affairs of Ireland gave him but little 
uncaſineſs and flatterrd his vanity; he rejoiced 
at having terminated them, firſt by a real act af 
injuſtice that deprived the Ulſter nobles af the 
eſtates they and their anceſtars had enjoyed for 
ages; and afterwards by a ew of equity, in al- 
lowing the unfortunate people he had ruined 
the protection of the laws. The parliament, 

| whoſe 


— 
Cr ” 
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whoſe pretenſions were daily increaſing, gave 
him much more ſerious occupation; he began 
'by. oppoſing them with ſome ſpirit, but ſoon 
weary of an exertion that 'was no way natural 
to him, he had recourſe to the moſt. extrava- 
gant condeſcenſion, and gained their affection 
'by giving up the catholics to their hatred. 
When ke had thus obtained tranquility that was 
ſo dear to him, the death of his eldeſt ſon 
clouded his happineſs ; he was likewiſe diſturbed 
by the misfortunes of his ſon-in-law, who was 
defeated under the walls of Prague, after he had 
been crowned in that city, and now lived in 
exile and miſery with the empty title of king. 
James, who could not forbear intereſting him- 
felf in the fortune of Frederic, endeavoured to 
affift him in a manner conformable to his diſpo- 
| firion. He propoſed a match between the new 
prince of Wales and the daughter of Philip 
III, and the dowry he demanded was the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the elector. The young prince, 
impatient to accelerate the treaty, ſer out for 
Spain, accompanied by Villiers duke of Bucking- 
ham, the favourite of the king, a man very well 
formed for the little intrigues of a court, but a 
perfect novice in the management of important 
affairs. The negociation, when it was in the 
faireſt way. of ſucceeding, was broke off by the 
haughty behaviour of the duke that occafioned 
A quarrel betwixt him and Olivares, and Charles 
having returned to London, ſoon after married 
the famous Henrietta of France. 
YOM Lurz 
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- James now ſeeing: no other reſource was at 
| ld determined to go to war, but, deſtined to 
live always in peace, he died in the midſt of 
the preparations. The learning, goodneſs and 
happy reign of this prince have been extolled, 
but his learning was that of a pedant ; his 
neſs aroſe in a great meaſure from weakneſs, and 
the felicity of his. reign was owing to a timi- 
dity that proved deſtructive to his poſterit y. 
CrarLEs the firſt aſcended. the throne of 
his father at the age of twenty- ſeven in the 
moſt difficult circumſtances. A war to ſupport 
againſt a formidable family; the 'moſt urgent 
neceſſity of ſoliciting large ſupplies ; a people ae- 
cuſtomed to grant little; a parliament in a con- 
dition to make head ogainſt the maſter ; two ſets 
that waited to involve the kingdom in confufion 
and flames for their mutual deſtruction ; thoſe 
of the epiſcopal church endeavouring to employ 
the royal authority in the ruin of the preſbyte- 
rians; the latter ſeeking to humble that authority 
in order. to deſtroy their advetrſaries; ſuch was 
the trying ſituation of Charles. With genius, 
ſenſe, the moſt laudable intentions and ſome 
knowlege even in the art of government, this 
prince, unfortunately, had neither that neutra- 
lity for all ſe&s that might have kept them 
quiet by appearing to protect them all, nor the 
art neceſſary to weaken them by dividing the 
members that compoſed them; he had not the 
weakneſs of James to procure ſome degree of 


_ quiet by complying with the . of faction, 
Vor. III. L nor 


— 
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nor the ſtrength and ſuperiority of Elizabeth to 
to repteſs and ſubject ſedition. 

Bie born the ſecond ſon of the king ad 
deſigned from his infancy for the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury, he had been inſtructed in the ſcho- 
laſtic Aivinity' by doctors, who made it an article 
of conſcience with him to ſupport epiſcopacy : his 
father had inſpired him with the ſtrongeſt aver- 
fion to the preſbyterians, and Charles had a foul 
too noble and generous to permit him to diſ- 
ſenible his ſentiments. Every thing round him 
- cofittibuted to increaſe the danger of his fitua- 
tion; the queen poſſeſſed great qualities and 
fublime virtues, but ſhe was proud, contemp- 
tuous, paſſionutely fond of arbitrary power and 
continually endeavoured to inſpire her conſort with 
the ſame deſire. She was a zealous catholic and 
openly protected, her, religion which the nation 
. Ueteſted ;' ſhe had a nuncio in her train, and by 
thoſe meaſures excited continual murmurs. Buck- 
ingkam, who was an amiable couttier, a weak 
miniſter, an inſolent favourite and no patriot, 
daily increaſed the number of his maſter's enemies. 
In ſhort the council in general Was ambirious, 
| weak and rapacious. 

'"1CrARLEs began his reign - ne aſſembling a 
parliament, and from that moment he might 
eaſily perceive the ſpirit that reigned in the na- 
tion. The preſbyterian diſpoſition diſplayed itſelf 
at the very firſt" opening of the ſeſſions, und 
ſhewed it was the defign of that party: to tranſ- 
fer the principal authority to the commons. The 
bing 35 Ee this ſeditious aſſembly, 


and, 
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and, being forced by the ill ſucceſs of his arms 


to demand ſupplies, found in a ſecond parlia- 
ment more frequent murmurs, inſolence in- g 
creaſed and the pretenſions of the aſſembly mul- 
tiplied. 
Bucx1xXGHAM was impeached of high treaſon, 1 
and notwithſtanding the commands of the mon- | | 
[ G 
i 
| 


arch the proſecution was carried on with violence 
_ againſt him. Thoſe proceedings being ſtopped 
by diſmiſſing the parliament a ſecond time gave 
great offence to the people, and their reſent- 
ment was farther inflamed by exactions. An 
unjuſt tax laid upon ſhipping, edicts that de- | 
prived the Scotch nobles of clerical poſſeſſions 
which their anceſtors. had uſurped, money ex- 
torted from the rich merchants by menaces, 
and even impriſonment ; ; ſuch were the methods 
uſed to equip the fleet that Buckingham led to 
the relief of Rochelle. But his unfortunate expe- J 
dition, which coſt England ſo much blood, and {8 
ſerved only to diſhonour her arms and ruin the 1 
proteſtants of France, raiſed the public indigna- | i 
tion to the higheſt pitch, and the whole nation 1 
called loudly for vengeance on the devoted vic- | 
tim. In the mean time, the diſordered tate of the 1 
_ treaſury leaving no other reſource, the miniſter was 1 
obliged. to call the parliament together the third N 
time, though he dreaded and deteſted that aſ. 1 
ſembly. The. principles that influenced the two 1 
_ former were openly avowed in this, and ſup- 
ported by the powers of a dangerous .orators 
Wenhort with ſuperior. eloquence and the moſt 
Ea knowlege of the laws, governed, en- 
L 's couraged 
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couraged and charmed the houſe ; he pointed 
out a road to democracy, and thundered againſt 
the abuſes of the miniſter ; the impeachment was 
revived with new animoſity, and Buckingham, 
| haying eſcaped the ſword of the law by a proro- 
gation, periſhed ſoon after by the hands of a fa- 
natic aſſaffin. The taking of Rochelle enraged 
the people, and became a new triumph to the 
enemies of the prince. They laid hold of this 
opportunity ro examine rigorouſly the conduct 
of the late miniſtry, the taxes, loans and parti- 
cularly the arbitrary impriſonments. The tu- 
mult raiſed by the laſt article, the moſt important 
of all, extorted the habeas corpus act from the 
monarch ; by. this famous ſtatute the liberty of 
the citizen is ſecured from the empire of caprice, 
and ſubject only to the authority of the laws. 
Tuts pliancy encouraging preſumption and 
inſolence, new bills were daily introduced that 
_ tended to annihilate the moſt precious preroga- 
tives of the crowu; and Charles, after oppoſing 
them for a long time with patience and modera- 
tion, was at length obliged to diflolye this par- 
liament likewiſe, . 

BucRIxcHAu had till now held the reins of 
goverment, Charles took them into his on 
hands, and formed a plan leſs violent and more 
judicious. Reſolving to call no more parlia- 
ments together, he made peace with Spain and 
France, and abandoned the eare of the palatinate 


do the victories of Guſtavus. He formed a neu- 


council, at the head of which he placed the for- 
nen Wenhort, he ereated him earl of Straf- 


ford, 


\ 
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ford, heaped favours on him, and made him a 
friend equally faithful and judicious. Prudent 
economy enabled him to ſupport the dignity of 
his rank with his ordinary revenues; if he ſome- 
times raiſed money in a manner not ſtrictly con- 
dſtent with the laws, it was done ſo as not to 
give offence, and he reconciled the meaſure by 
an adminiſtration favourable to juſtice, commerce 
and "induſtry, While he thus procured eaſe and 
happineſs to his people, himſelf enjoyed the 
greateſt felicity, A faithful huſband to an ami- 
able conſort, a tender father of a reſpe&ful ſon, 
adored as a maſter by all his dependents, and 
ſurrounded by a court that idolized him for his 
virtues, he ſtill enhanced this great proſperity 
by the enjoyments he found in his paſſion for the 
fine arts. A dangerous ſpirit at length unhappily 
involved him in religious diſputes, and all his 
days were afterwards agitated with continual 
„„ 
Wx often meet with men who imagine that 
auſterity of manners comprehends every virtue, 
and, poſſeſſed of that, think themſelves juſti- 
fiable in being proud, obſtinate, fanatical and 
factious. Such was the famous Laud who wag 
raiſed from the loweſt condition to the ſummit of 
. eccleſiaſtical honours, more by art and intrigue © 
than by the merit of extenſive learning. Inflated 
with the prerogatives of his dignity, this arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was provoked to ſee all 
Scotland exempt from the yoke of his authority, 
That kingdom had adopted the doctrine & Cal- 
vin with all its rigour, and would neither allow 
conſecration amopgſt her miniſters, or ceremonies 
> we in 
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in her worſhip. . A picture or image, a gown and 
caſſoc or ſurplice excited horror; and to bow or 
uncover the head at the name of Jeſus appeared 
abominable ſuperſtition. Laud, ambitious of ex- 
tending his liturgy, was coattountly inſinuating to 
the king that his conſcience reproached him for 
ſuffering fo conſiderable a portion of his ſubjects, 
to follow ſuch impious tenets; and that truth, 
above every other confideration, obliged him to 
affiſt in the work of their converſion. The ten- 
der feelings of the monarch made him unwilling 
to diſturb the happineſs of a people that were 
dear to him on many accounts for a few ceremo- 
nies. | Overcome by the repeated ſolicitations 
of the primate, and prom 5 by his own in- 
clination, he at length ie the fatal edict agree · 
able to the wiſhes of Laud. | 
Ir appeared at firſt to meet with ſome reſpect, 
but the day the biſhop of Edinburgh attempted 
to exerciſe his function, the populace ran in 
crowds to the church, flung the benches at the 
head of the prelate and threatened to tear him 
and his clergy to pieces. In a moment the 
whole city joined the rebels, and aſfaulted the 
church where the ſervice was performing with 
a ſhower of ſtones. | Grown more outrageous by 
the very attempt that was made to curb their 
fury ; from contempt of the prieſthood they pro- 
ceeeded to that of the throne, and formed an 
ecclefiaſtical government independent of the 
pri The provinces quickly followed the 
ere of the capital, the peaſants mixed with 
the Citizens, and the nobles irritated at the loſs 


of 
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of the benefices, ſoon united with the ſeditious. 
They all unanimouſly ſigned the confederacy 
ſtyled the covenant, by which they engaged' to 
defend what: they called the purity of the goſpel 
with the laſt drop of their blood. Thouſands 
appeared in arms offering themſelves for the de- 
fence of the covenant ; - officers formed under 
Guſtavus headed the rebels, and the ſupreme 
command was given to Leſley, an able general. 

Tux king having in vain employed lenient 
mekivdds, was forced to have recourſe to autho- 
rity ; he marched againſt them, followed by a 
ſplendid train of nobility ; 5 but alarmed at the 
reſolute appearance the made, he granted Scot- 
land the privilege of a free ſynod, and of föl- 
lowing the religion the preferred. But he had 
ſcarce returned to London, when, influenced by 
the ſuggeſtions of Laud, he committed publicly 

ro the flames the very treaty he had dictated him- 
ſelf. An account of this proceeding having 
reached Edinburgh, rekindled the rage of the in- 
habitants,' and the ſacred war was now fully re- 
ſoyled upon. Men and women of every rank 
and age vied with each other in furniſhing the 
neceſſaries for preparing an army and fortifying 
the cities ; ladies of the firſt quality mixed with 
the moſt abject populace and aſſiſted i in carrying 
the materials, 

CHARLES, in hopes that the jnkolince of the 
Scotch would excite the reſentment of the Eng- 
liſh nation, called a parliament and demanded ſup- 
plies againſt the rebels, but he was greatly ſur- 
priſed to find the commons juſtify the Scotch, and 
L 4 condemn 
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condemn: his conduct. He diffolved an aſſembly 
from whom he now ſaw he had nothing to hope, 
and ſeconded by the. Iriſh catholies and a few 
Engliſh troops, endeavoured to act without par- 
liamentary aid. He unhappily loſt a precious 
opportunity, and ſuffered the confederates to get 
the ſtart of him. Animated with all the ardour 
and courage that enthuſiaſm inſpires, they in- 
vaded the north of England and ſeized on the 
principal places of ſtrength. Charles, who had 
it in his power to repair thoſe trifling loſſes, 
complied with his ſubjects a ſecond time, and, in 
oppoſition to the advice of Strafford, conſented 
to a ſhameful treaty that conſtituted his parliament 
judges between him and the rebels, 
| Txvs began that long and terrible parliament 
whoſe efforts, guided by genius and daring reſo- 
Jution, terminated in the deſtruction of the 
ſcepter and. ſacrifice of the monarch, and pro- 
duced tyranny from the midſt of the ſtrangeſt 
anarchy, In the interval between the convoca- 
tion and meeting of parliament, the moſt artful 
meaſures had been taken in all the Cities, and 
procured the election of ſuch members as were 
moſt zealouſly inimical to the prince, The preſ- 
byterians, who only endeavoured to NN the 
royal authority without aboliſhing the name of 
king, were not the moſt formidable. party; a 
faction had been formed of a much more dan- 
gerous ſpirit ; thoſe were indifferent as to matters 
of religion, and aimed at nothing leſs than the 
deſtruction of the king and all regal power what- 


ever; 
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ever; they were impatient to raiſe a perfect de- 
armer on the ruins of the throne. 

Tuis party was compoſed of men who united 
depth, vigour and activity of mind with intre- 
pid courage. Hambden, Pyn and Vanes were 
the chiefs of this republican faction. The pe- 
netration of Pyn let flip no opportunity of accom- 
pliſhing his defigns; the enthufiaſm of Vanes 
inſpired the body with uſeful ardour, and the 
talents of the one and the zeal of the latter were 
directed by the fatal prudence of Hambden. 
This party was actually concealed among the 
preſbyterians, and the genius that governed them 
ſecretly availed itſelf of the fanaticiſm of the 
others. 

Tux new parliament diſplayed the ſpirit that 
actuated them by their daring proceedings; at 
the very opening of the ſeſſions an impeachment 
of high treaſon being carried againſt the earl of 
Strafford, he was arreſted in the houſe of Peers 
and committed to the Tower. Laud ſoon ex- 
tenced the ſame treatment; the chancellor and 
one of the ſecretaries of ſtate avoided a fimilar 
fate only by flight; thoſe who had the direction 
of the royal revenues were all uneaſy, and no 
rſon attached to the ſovereign was thought in- 
nocent. Charles: was obliged to drop the name 
of rebels, which he made uſe of in ſpeaking of 
the Scotch; the queen was under the neceſſity 
of apologizing for her defign of raifing ſome 
troops for her huſband ; Mary of Medicis, who 
came to England, was inſulted by the populace - 
and driven out by the parliament. Three 
| * Writers, 
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writers, why bad been impriſoned for havi 
attacked the prince, were ſet at liberty an — 
highly applauded. Every thing that had been 
done in Scotland was approved, and the army 
that oppoſed the king not only received thanks, 
but likewiſe. a gratification, . . | 
Tux trial of Strafford in the mean time was 
carried on with violence; his blood was looked 
upon as neceſſary to cement the bafis of the 
republic. He was deteſted as the deſerter of a 
faction that triumphed by his eloquence, and 
dreaded as a miniſter capable of giving, uſeful 
advice to his maſter. He in vain demonſtrated 
the irregularity of their Proceedings and the 
animoſity of his judges. As it was feared that 
the latter would not condemn him, the commons 
paſſed a bill of proſeription againſt him. The 
houſe of lords, after oppofing this violent mea- 
lure for a conſiderable time, were terrified by the 
clamours and menaces-of the people and at laſt 
complied. The conſent of the, king was fill 
neceſſary, but what hopes could there be of per- 
ſuading him to fign the order for the death of , 
friend who, ſuffered. gply for his attachment to 
him? The heads of the republicans redoubled 
- their, factious intrigues on this occaſion ; the 
populace inflamed by fanatic preachers gathered 
round the palace in an outrageous manner, fol- 
lowed the king in the ſtreets, and loudly de- 
manded the blood of the pretended criminal. 
Tux fear of involving the country in the flames 
of civil war, increaſing ſedition, the prefling i in- 


treaties of the court and the tears of the queen, 
after 
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" after a thouſand painful ſtruggles, extorted from 
the monarch a confent that he ſhould never have 
given, and for that act alone he merited the 
death which he afterwards ſuffered, though in 

every other part of his conduct he was an amiable 
and reſpectable ſovereign. Strafford, who had 
the genetofity to ſokeit death, aſcended the ſcaf- 
fold with the ſame courage and compoſure that 
he had diſplayed when he was the admiration of 
the ſenate and governed all their deliberations. 

AFTER this blow nothing reſiſted the parlia- 
mentarians. The tribunals ſubje& to the King 
were aboliſhed, the biſhops excluded from the 
houſe of lords, the peers had nothing but the 
ſhadow of authority, and the monarch loft all 
his. He'was made to fign an agreement for caſt 
ing a new parliament every three years; and they 

extorted a fatal declaration from him, permitting 
the parliament then met to continue ſitting as long 
as they thought expedient for the welfare of 
the ſtate, The enemies, now fearleſs of any in- 
terruption in their deſigns, carried on the edifice 
of democracy with amazing rapidity. 

CHARLES, who ſaw that his condeſcenſion W 
came the ſport of thoſe who took advantage of 
it, at length reſolved to repel the daring attempts 
of faction by force, and he was in hopes of find- 
ing affiſtance even among the people of London, 
who began to pity him ; but the ſudden news of 
the conſpiracy in Ireland furniſhed the faction 
with an occaſion of freſh calumny and revived all 
the hatred of the people. The fanaticiſm of the 
Preſby terians, 1 had aſſumed all the rights of 


the 
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the ſovereign, oppreſſed, under all the weight of the 


moſt tyrannic yoke, a nation diſtinguiſhed for their 
attachment to their religion and prince. The pro- 
perty, lives and honours of thoſe inſulars were a 
prey to the caprice of their tyrants, who robbed and 
murdered them avith no leſs impunity than bar- 
barous inſolence. The Iriſh, conſidering their 
oppreſſors as a ſet of frantic wretches that made 
a jeſt of all laws, and ne implacable enemies of 
their common ſovereign, perſuaded themſelves 
that every meaſure was juſtifiable againſt thoſe 
unjuſt ſtrangers; and in a plot carried on with 
the moſt profound ſecrecy, maſſacred great num- 
bers. In the inſurrection of a whole people ex- 
aſperated by a long ſeries of injuries and op- 
preſſion, and animated by the prjudice of reli- 
gion, exceſſes were doubtleſs committed. They 
were however greatly exaggerated at London, 
where it was repreſented that all the Engliſh 
ſettled in Ireland had been murdered in a perfi- 
dquous manner. The preſbyterians eagerly ſeized 
this occaſion, and accuſed Charles of being the 
author or at leaſt an accomplice of the maſſacre. 
The commons ſupported the charge in a feditious 
petition, and preachers devoted to the faction 
openly aſſerted it in the pulpit. The people now 
looked upon the king in no other light than that 


of the murderer of their- - countrymen, and were 
more zealouſly attached to the parliament than 


ever. The ſtreets echoed with the outrageous 
cries of the mob, who carried their inſolent cla- 
mours to the very gates of the palace. 


Tur 
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Tux lords, principal citizens, and ſtudents of 
the colleges flew to the defence of their ſovereign. 
The whole city was divided, took up arms, laid 
chains acroſs the ſtreets and prepared for hoſtili- 
ties. Charles ſeeing no ſafety in London returned 
to Hampton- court, where the nobility and chief 
gentry united under his ſtandard; ſome ſuccours 
from Holland having increaſed that body his 
army ſoon amounted to 10,000 men. Robert his 
nephew, ſon to the unfortunate elector Palatine 
commanded under him. London and almoſt all the; 
great cities declared for the parliament; the earl 
of Eſſex their general, had the commandof 15, ooo. 
The two armies impatient to engage met at Edg. 
hill, and ſtruck the firſt blows that were followed 
by ſo. much blood and ſlaughter. Victory at firſt 
decided by the intrepid conduct of Robert, be- 
came uncertain by the ardour of that prince, who, 
in purſuing the rebels left the royal infantry un- 
covered. A ſecond conflict was equally glorious 
and more deciſive for the royalifts ; ſimilar ſuc- 
ceſs attended them in various rencounters ; the 
poet Waller in vain ſupported the honour of the 
parliamentary arms with a momentary ſucceſs ; : 
he was defeated himſelf and obliged to fly with a, 
remnant of his routed forces. Eflex ſurpriſed a a 
ſecond time was not more. fortunate, and the 
death of Hambden, who was killed in the action, 
ſeemed an irreparable loſs to the faction. Briſtol 

_ inveſted was forced to ſubmit to the bravery of 
Robert, and London open to the conqueror 

trembled at the approach of a maſter followed by 
victory and Vengeance, Charles, whe now had 
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it in his power to terminate the war by marching 
directly to the capital, liſtened to the ſuggeſtions 
a perſidious council who diverted him from 
that reſolution, and the traitors led him to Glou- 
ceſter where a fanatic garriſon re all the 
efforts of the conqueror. 

- Lonpon recovered from her 3 and 
the parliament redoubled their activity; they 
gave a new army to Eſſex and applied to the 

Scotch who ſold them 20000 men. Charles had 
«recourſe to the Triſh, - who were always ready to 
ſacrifice themſelves for their prince, and a body 
of that nation flew to Scotland for the defence of 

the ſovereign. All Britain was a theatre of diſcord 
and ' ſlaughter, in every country and city families 
and relations fought- againſt each other. Beſides 
a variety of ſmall-detachments, fx regular armies 
ravaged* the extremities. and heart of England, 
whilſt Montroſe at the head of 800 faithful Scotch, 
and 1200 Iriſh badly armed and ill paid, but 
-animated by fidelity and courage, defeated armies 
of treble the number, made himſelf maſter of the 
| country, blocked up the rebellious cities, ſtruck 
terror into Edinburgh, and, no leſs able in nego- 
ciation than in arms, found means to detach the 
brave Highlanders from the reſt of the nation. 

Tux king continued ſucceſsful in the ſouthern 
4 provinces, and his generals were equally fortunate 

in the centrical parts of the kingdom; but a 
bloody diſappointment diſtreſſed his party in the 
north of England. Prince Robert having haſtily 
marched to the relief of the loyal Newcaſtle who 


was beſieged in York by the rebels, extricated him 
i with 
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with equal valour and ſucceſs, and encouraged 
by this advantage, attacked them in the plains 


of Mortemoore under the walls of that great city. 
Newcaftle broke their ranks at the very firſt 
ſhock, and the prince ſupporting him with his 
uſual - ardour, the parliamentarians were ſeen 
flying before them and gave them almoſt a cer- 
tainty of a complete victory: but in a moment 
the talents of one man entirely changed the whole 
ſcene. 

 CROMWELL, who Ss A one of the wings 
of the rebel army had retired at the beginning of 
the engagement in order to have a wound drefled. 
Upon hearing of the defeat of his party he returned 
haſtily to the field of battle, and at the firſt glance 
obſerved that the victors were in as great diſordes 
as the vanquiſhed; he immediately collected a 
body of the fugitives, revived their courage, put 
himſelf at their head and led them againſt the 
royaliſts ; he attacked them with ſo much fury 
and good order, with ſuch prudence and valour, 
that he made them fly-in turn and obtained a com- 
plete victory. Every thing ſubmitted to the for- 
tunate rebels in the north of England, while all 
the ſouthern counties were ſubjected by Charles. 
He drove Eſſex before him to the very extremity 
of Cornwall, ſhut him up between his troops and 
the ſea, and obliged him to take refuge on board a 
veſſel and abandon his army, which ſurrendered 
to the king: the parhament, inſtead of blaming 
the general for this misfortune, | thanked him for 
his zeal-; he ſoon appeared again with new forces, 
advanced againſt the ſovereign in order to oppoſe 
0 2 f . his 
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his march to Oxford; this. produced a. ſecond 
battle, the victory was claimed by both parties 
CARL Es, ſeeing that ſo. much blood had belp 
ſhed to no purpoſe, and that the quarrel was not 
likely to terminate ſpeedily, offered a new treaty 
to both houſes, but though he gave up his moſt 
precious prerogatives, he had no hopes of a 
reconciliation from the rigour of their new de- 
mands. | 
Tuts ftrange inflexibility aroſe from a revolu- 
tion in the houſe of commons. The preſbyte- 
rians no longer held the, principal authority; it 
was then in the hands of the faction of independ. 
ents, who. foſtered among the former had made 
their intrigues inſtrumental in promoting their 
own ſanguinary deſigns. The latter, more artful, 
more politic and active had inſenſibly acquired the 
principal confidence at Weſtminſter and in the 
camp. The death of Hambden, that ſeemed to 
have deprived them of their ſtrongeſt ſupport, 
had proved rather advantageous. That leader of 
the party had been replaced by a man of a much 
more dangerous ſtamp. 400 
Ottver CROMWELL a native of the — of 
Huntingdon} of a poor but noble family, found 
means to get himſelf returned member for Cam- 
bridge. A natural averſion to all dependence and a 
ſettled inclination for every factious intrigue made 
him immediately a party in all ſchemes that 
were inimical to the throne. In the midſt of fo 
many oppoſite ſects that agitated the parliament, 
indifferent with reſpect to them all, he fo per. 
fegly * the air, manners * diſpoſition of 
each, | 
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each, that he became the ſoul of them all and 
as it were the point in which their ſeveral in- 
tereſts centered. He made . this confidence 
inftrumental in raiſing on their ruins the party 
of the independents, whoſe elevation was the 
firſt ſtep to his own. , With this view he en- 
deavoured to prevent a reconciliation between 
Charles and the commons, and the articles of the 
treaty were made ſo rigorous in order to diſguſt 
the king and drive him to extremities, to force 
him to continue the war, and make him appear 
criminal in the eyes of the nation. He pro- 

ſed the three articles to which he knew the 

ing would never ſubmit ; theſe were, to give 
up his followers to the ra rage of the rebels, diſband 
the army and aboliſh epiſcopacy. _ 

Taz refuſal of Charles having ſecured the. 
projects of Cromwell, he turned his attention to 
the parliamentary army, and ſet every engine at 
work in order to make them blindly devoted to 
the intereſts of the faction. ex and his friends 
were magnificently rewarded, and called to Weſt- 
minſter under pretence that their advice was 
wanting, but the true reaſon was that though they 
were guilty of rebellion, they were incapable of 
parricide, Fairfax diſtinguiſhed as a ſoldier, but 
a man of ſlender capacity and eaſily led, was de- 
clared general and Cromwell appointed his lieu 
tenant, The latter, under' a ſubordinate title, 
regulated all the operations as a commander. in 
chief; he began with placing at the head of 
every corps men of the loweſt birth, who, ag 
2 owed every has their proteor, * 
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the blind ittftruments of his ill. He afterwards 


gained the hearts of the ſoldiers, and acquired 
veneration among them by the fatne of bis faric- 
tity, his abilities and valor. His creatures, 
in concert with him, circulated through the 
camp that Cromwell was a man inſpired, who 
had viſions and immediate revelations from hea- 
ven. A ſpecious auſterity of manners, a myftic 
jargon borrowed from facred writ, fighs, tears 
ed firs helped to perſuade ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious ſoldiers of the truth of thoſe fables; 
they now conſidered the lieutenant of their ge- 
neral as a prophet whoſe oracles they thought it 
criminal to contradict, He acted at the fame 
time the ſeveral parts of a ſoldier, a captain and 
miſſionary: he preached to the troops on their 
marches, in che camp, at the beginning of a 
battle, as if prompted by divine inſpiration, and 
unable to reſiſt declaring the orders of heaven. 
By thoſe arts he ſucceeded in forming an army 
of enthuſiaſts, and ſtrengthened the valour of the 
ſoldiery by fanatic weakneſs. How was it. poſ- 
fible for Chacles and his friends to ſtand againſt 
ſuch | formidable bigots? All wiſdom and capacity 
became uſeleſs againſt a-multitude of rebels'who 
were perſuaded of going directly to heaven if they 
died in attempting to dethrone their ſovereign. 
Tur two armies met at Naeſby, where they 
engaged with this diſparity of forces, and Crom- 


well diſplayed the ſame capacity as at Morte- 


3 he. forced . the victory from Robert, | 


moore; 
though that Prince thought he bad i it ſecyre.; his 
on- in-Iaw, who was a priſoher with the royaliſts, 


E 
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was retaken, and his party gained a decifive 
triumph. He afterwards marched with 
digious celerity towards the weſt, and ſeized 
upon all the ſtrong holds he met in his way, 
while Fairfax and the other commanders, reduced 
with no leſs rapidity all the places they laid 
fiege to, The king, who was obliged to ſhet 
himſelf up in Oxford, as informed at the ſame 
time that Montroſe, after having performed he- 
roic actions in Scotland, kad been at length over- 
powered by ſuperior numbers with the Iriſh under 
his command and left that kingdom in as deſpe- 
rate a ſituation as England. ; 

FHrs troops tinnililated, his generals either 
priſoners or fugitives, his friends cruthed ami 
his adherents afraid to open their lips in his fa» 
vour, without money or any place of fecurity, 2 
parliament that refuſed him entrande into Lon» 

„ arid a feditious army that menaced him 
with chains; ſuch was the dreodful fituation of 
Charles at this time. He had however till a re- 
fource in the waſhaken fidelity and loyalty of 
Ireland, but he neglected it and threw himſelf 


into the urs of che Scotch who were kis enemies, . 


As he was born amongſt che latter, of a family 
that reigned over that country for ſeveral cn. 
turies, he was in Hopes of meeting at leaſt with 
that corpaſiby which even a foreign prince 
might claim under ſuch misfortunes. He was 


not long befbre he diſcovered the fatal conſe 


quences of this ſtep.” He was at firſt treated 


with a thew of reſpe&, but ſoon became an object 
of. excel outrage wad ſevere captivity; whs after 


M 2 wards 
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wards made the victim of an infamous treaty, and 
ſold to his jmplacable enemies by his perfidious 
countrymen. 

CROMWELL, who lately. deſtroyed the king's 
party, was the foul of this horrible treaty, now 
- conceived hopes of accompliſhing his ambitious 
projets. He began by endeayouring to gain 
the confidence of the parliament, and particu- 
larly of the preſbyterians. He ſhewed the moſt 
profound reſpect and a blind deference for that 
aſſembly, he ſpoke with enthuſiaſtic raptures and 


| tears of admiration. of the glorious things they 


had effected; he proteſted eternal and unlimited 
obedience to — 941 and whenever he ventured to 
make a motion he ſpoke with diffidence and ti- 
midity. By thoſe arts, ſupported by the ſplendor 
of his victories, having acquired the principal 
authority in the houſe, he mentioned the remon- 
ſtrances preſented by the army, though dictated 
by himſelf, as ſo many ſeditious libels that de- 
ſerved puniſhment; he repreſented that body as 
dangerous, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
to curb their inſolence; he continually urged 
that there was no other method of reducing them 
but by the moſt rigorous treatment. In this 
manner he prevailed upon both houſes to make 


daily regulations that diſpleaſed the army; and 


be worked upon them ſo far as to perſuade them 
to paſs a bill for ſending moſt of the regiments to 

| Ireland, where the ſoldiers imagined they muſt 
inevitably periſh, . As ſoon as theſe regulations 
were made, he took upon him to ſee them exe - 


JT Hut: the momept. be entered the camp, he 


rely afſembled 
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aſſembled his friends, lamented the fate of ſo 
many brave men, painted in the moſt odious 
colours the ingratitude of the preſbyterians, and, 
while he affected to exhort the troops to . 
dience, ſaid every thing neceffary to urge them 
to ſedition, The ſoldiers enraged, as he had 
foreſeen, and inflamed by his emiſſaries unani- 
mouſly revolted, and ſwore that they would no 
longer acknowlege the authority of parliament. 
Cromwell, who was the ſecret author of thoſe 
reſolutions which his arts occaſioned, propoſed a 
plan for carrying off the king to the army, and 
demanding the excluſion of ſuch members of the 
parliament as might oppoſe his deſigns. 

Tux commons now began to ſee into the cha- 

rater of Cromwell; and, ſeconded by the city 
of London, paſſed a bill for depriving the chiefs 
of the army of their commiſſions, and arming 
the city militia; This exertion of authority com- 
pleted the wiſhes of Cromwell, as it furniſhed him 
with a pretext for acting with violence againſt 
the houſe, and Fairfax, who was entirely de- 
voted to him, marched againſt the new-raifed 
body of citizens who fled as ſoon as the ſtandards 
of the independents appeared. The latter im- 
mediately entered the capital, ſeized upon the 
avenues of Weſtminſter, at the very time the 
members were to meet, prevented all thoſe they 
ſuſpected from entering the houſe, particularly 
the leaders of the preſbyterian party, and by this 
violence the friends of the republican faction be- 
came maſters of the deliberations. 
| Ry.” Ux- 
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. UnrorTUuNATE Charles in the mean time was 
carried off by the army and conducted to Hamp- 
ton-court, where he flattered himſelf for ſome 
time with the hopes of better days. He was 
ſerved with ſplendor and all the attention due 
to his rank, which the preſbyterians had refuſed 
him ; he was allowed to ſee his friends, and met 
with the greateſt reſpect from the officers of the 
guards that were placed round him. Cromwell 
in particular behaved with the moſt profound 
veneration, he condoled with him on his paſt 
misfortunes, encouraged him to hope for hap- 
pier times, and congratulated him on his having 
no longer the implacable preſbyterians to treat 
with; he flattered him by. inſinuating that he 
ſhould find more generous enemies in a council 
of war, aſſuring him that he was ready to aſſiſt 
bim with all his authority and credit, and even 
to ſhed his blood for his ſervice. In this man- 
ner the treacherous and difſembling villain gained 
the confidence of a monarch who was too fincere 
not to be credulous, infinuated himſelf into his 
ſecrets, and made thoſe diſcoveries inſtrumental 
in promoting his bloody defigns. At the ſame 
time he had moſt rigorous terms of reconciliation 
propoſed by others, and particularly the aboliſh- 
ing of epiſcopacy to which he knew Charles 
would never conſent, Supported by the refuſal 
he had foreſeen, he artfully circulated through 
the camp that the king rejected the moſt rea- 
ſonable offers, that he was the inflexible enemy 
of his people, and determined to purſue them 
wich eternal hoſtilities, 

PER» 
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_ PzRCEIVING that all his complaints were not 
yet ſufficient to reconcile the people to parricide, 
he made uſe of another axtiſice. He ipgratiated 
bimſelf ill. farther with his maſter, affected to 
ſhew the moſt ardent zeal for his preſervation, 
and confirmed thoſe ſentiments by falſe informa- 
tion with which he continually deceived him. 
After playing this part for a conſiderable time, 
he entered his apartments one day with terror 
and conſternation in his looks and impoſed upon 
the monarch with a forged tale of an imaginary 
aſſaſſination, adviſing him to fly to the Ifle of 
Wight, where he promiſed him a ſafe retreat, 
Charles followed this fatal counſel, and the mo- 
ment he reached the iſland was arreſted by the 
governor who was devoted to Cromwell. The 
artful impoſtor immediately ran through all the 
ranks, and, as the king had promiſed not to 
quit Hampton- court, he made a handle of that 
circumſtance to blacken him as guilty of perjury, 
as à man without faith or honour, with whom it 
would be impoſſible to conclude any permanent 
treaty, and whoſe death alone could ſecure the 
tranquility of the nation. 
Nornixe was more eaſy for Get than, 
to diſpatch the ſovereign whoſe fate was in his 
hands, but he wiſhed to deftray him with ſome 
appearance of legal authority, in having him con- 
demned by parliament, while at the ſame time he 
was meditating the ruin of parliament itſelf. 
Finding that, notwithſtanding all bis artfub 
ſchemes, * part of the aſſembly, with all their 
M 4 fanatciſm- 
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fanaticiſm were determined to oppoſe his crimi- 
nal meaſures, he raiſed various accuſations againſt 
the members, and by ſeditious remonſtrances 
preſented in the name of the army and accompa- 
nied with the moſt. inſolent threats, he found 
means to get forty excluded that were obnoxious 
to him. This violence having made his party 
triumphant in the houſe of commons, he then 
began to open his defigns againſt the very per- 
ſon of the king ; but as the immediate defire of 
his death would have ſhocked the people, he 
at firſt urged no more than to depoſe him. Ire- 
ton his ſon-in-law opened the affair, beginning 
with this dangerous maxim, that kings and na- 
tions entered into mutual obligations, kings to 
protect the people and make them happy, the 
people to reſpe& and obey the kings; he thence 
concluded that, Charles having declared himfelf 
an enemy to the nation, the people might, and 
even ought to conſider him no longer as their 
king. Cromwell, who ſpoke after him, gave 
new weight to his arguments and ſupporting 
his abſurd eloquence with menacing geſtures, the 
houſe of commons voted for the abjuration. The 
peers, who by their birth were more cloſely 
attached to the crown, and who ſaw in the de- 
ſtruction of the monarchy that of their own dig- 
nity, oppoſed the bill for a conſiderable time. 
Part of them' refuſed to attend parliament, the 
reſt terrified by. the menaces and cries of the 
| ſoldiers who ſurrounded the e agreed to paſfs 

; Fe the 
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the bill on condition that no farther attempts 
mould be made againſt the throne. 

In the mean time the ſacred voice of huma- 
nity that always ſpeaks in favour of unfortu- 
nate princes affected the hearts of the people. 
The unworthy treatment the monarch met with 
increaſed thoſe ſentiments, and the bill of abjura- 
tion raiſed them to the higheſt pitch. The 
tradeſmen aſſembled in a tumultuous manner 
demanded to ſee the king ; the inhabitants of 
Surry with great formality preſented a petition 
in his favour. The people of Kent unanimouſly 
took up arms and united with the weſtern coun- 
ties. Eight thouſand Welch marched rapidly 
towards London. The duke of Buckingham ap- 
peared at the head of the nobility of -the middle 
parts of the kingdom; the Scotch aſhamed 
of their proceedings entered the north of Eng- 
oy under the command of the duke of Hamil- 

The fleet revolted and eight large, ſhips 
joined the prince of Wales who came from Hol- 
land with a ſquadron of twenty ſhips. Europe 
looked upon the independents as ruined and the 
parliament, who were oppreſſed by them, ex- 
pected that the moment of their liberty was at 
hand; but Cromwell, more reſolute, more active 
and greater than ever, made head againſt thoſe 
various ſtorms that attacked him on all ſides. 
He immediately divided his army into different 
bodies, ſent out the leaſt conſiderable againſt the 
weakeſt of his enemies, and formed four power- 
ful detachments, He difpatched Fairfax to the 
: ſouth 


| 
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denly appeared more powerful than ever. Fair- 
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ſouth, Lambert to the north, and advanced to- 
wards the weſt himſelf, whilſt Warwick on the 
eaſtern fide oppoſed the prince's landing. Every 
thing. was born down by, the impetyofity of 


| Fairfax and Cromwell, the former ſubjected Lon- 


don, the counties of Surry and Cornwall, and 
Wor the royaliſts in Colcheſter ; the latter de- 
eated the Welch, reduced the county of Herts 
and laid ſiege to Pembroke, a place of ſtrength 
that was gallantly defended ; Buckingham was 
defeated by Lambert, and obliged to fly from 
England, and the prince of Wales after ſeveral 


 IneffeEtual attempts, was forced to return to 


Holland. _ 
Tu fieges of Colcheſter and Pembroke de- 


taining the commanders of the army, and the 


motions of the Scotch giving room to ex 

that they ſhould not be ſoon diſperſed, the hauſe 
of Lords cagerly ſeized that opportunity of ſav- 
ing the king and perſuaded the commons, who 
were now at liberty to act from the abſence of 
Cromwell to renew the negociation. The ki 

Was. taken from priſon and conducted to New- 
port, where a new treaty was offered to him; 
the conditions were indeed ſevere, but on his 


compliance he was to be reſtored to all the 


ſplendour « of the throne, Charles ſubmitting to 
misfortune ſigned the ſevere clauſes with ſome 


reſtrictions, and nothing was now wanting but 


the ratification of parliament, which that aſſem- 
bly was ready to give. The army however ſud- 
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fax had taken Colcheſter, and returned to Lon- 
don after a conſtant train of ſucceſſes; Crom - 
well had performed prodigies, after routing the 
Engliſh royaliſts in the north, relieving Lam- 
bert who was preſſed hard by the Scotch; and 
attacking the latter in turn he defeated 25,000 
of them with an army of 10,000 only. He 
ſubjected all the ſouthern parts of - Scatland, 
entered the capital of that country as a congueror 
and flattered though deteſted, obtained the title 
of protector of the nation; thence returning to 
London with his victorious troops, he appeared 
with authority which the rapidity and ſplendor 
of ſo many triumphs augmented. He now threw 
off the maſk entirely, and had a remonſtrance 
preſented to parliament, in which after con- 
demning .the treaty that had been renewed 
with the monarch, he demanded, in the name 
of the army and people, thar Charles might 
be - puniſhed as the guilty cauſe of all the 
blood that had been ſhed in the war, and that 
a new form of government ſhould be adopted. 
The parliament rejecting this propoſal with hor- 
ror, the army carried off the king and remoy- 
ed him to Windfor. The troops then entered 
London, ſeized upon the avenues of both houſes 
and turned out one hundred and fifty members, 
| forty of whom were ſent to priſon. Cromwell 
having thus got rid of the preſbyterians, who 
had ſtill ſome ſparks of virtue remaining, the 
bloody bill was paſſed, The houſe of peers 
continuing to reject it with ihdignation, and 
* ſhewing 
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ſhewing themſelves inflexible to promiſes and 
threats, the independents declared that the legiſ- 
lative authority belonged only to the commons, 
becauſe the chief power originally lodged with 
the people. Out of the vile dregs of this fanatic 
and deſpicable aſſembly, one hundred and fifty 
commiſſioners were choſen to form a court of juſ- 
tice in order to paſs ſentence of death on one of the 
aol powerful kings in the univerſe. 
Tux cities and counties, the whole three 
8 and all Europe ſhuddered at the news 
of che erection of this tribunal. The people 
of London ſtung with remorſe and ſtruck 
with conſternation openly deteſted the horrid 
attempt ; the preſbyterian paſtors declamed in 
their ſermons againſt the enormity of parri- 
cide, the Scotch diſpatched. the moſt ſpirited re- 
monſtrances againſt. thoſe proceeedings; the 
ſtates · general ordered their ambaſſadors to repre- 
ſent that this action would prove a ſcandal to the 
reformation. The elector Palatine flew to fave 
his uncle; the lords were ready to facrifice their 
own heads to preſerve that of the king ; ; the prince 
of Wales, duke of Vork, and prince of Orange 
offered to renqunce all claim to the crown; 
the queen. wrote, in the moſt humble terms to 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and the 
ambaſfador of France joined his intreaties ; but 
all proved. ineffectual for the unfortunate Charles. 
| Cromwell, who, was one of his judges, en- 
couraged bis colleagues by his harangues and 


PORE! by his affected inſpirations, his extatic 
tranfports 
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tranſports and tears ; Fairfax reſtrained the peo- 
ple by the power of arms, and the miniſter Pe- 
ters, jeconding the defigns of the independents, 
openly aſſerted from the pulpit the juſtice of the 
death of the ſovereign. 


CHARLEs, eſcorted by a guard of ſoldiers who 


inſulted him, appeared before the parricides and 
ſupported all the majeſty of his, rank. He de» 
manded with an air of dignity where was the 
houſe of peers, that conſtituted ſo eſſential a 
part of the repreſentatives of the nation; he 
diſdained to make any anſwer . leaſt he ſhould 
appear to acknowlege an authority for which 
there was no more foundation than for that of 
pirates and robbers, and by that means expoſe 
himſelf to juſt. reproaches for having "Pe 
the conſtitution. 

Wirnour the leaſt appearance of fear or 
anger, but. with the moſt happy mixture of 
firmneſs and moderation, with a coolneſs. and 
equanimity worthy of Socrates, he contemplated 
the deſpicable ſet of wretches that were ready 
to ſhed his blood. 

He conſented to Juſtify his che before 
a legal and conſtitutional aſſembly of the nation, 
not as a criminal, a character incompatible 
with his rank, but as a father who was wil- 
kng to give an account of his actions to his 
children. The barbarous tribunal voted him 
guilty of contumacy and condemned him to loſe 
; . _ as a ne" traitor and murderer. 
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nals paſcd the three days between the 
Fentence and execution with greater tranquility 


of mind than he had ever diſplayed on the 


chrone. He conſoled with a ſerene countenance 


the few attendants that were ſtill left him; 


he ſent for the duke of Glouceſter his third 
for and Elizabeth the laſt of his daughters, and 
gave them the moſt falutary advice with reſpect 
to their future conduct: he particularly exhorted 
chem to honout their mother, and defired them 
to inform the prince of Wales that he forbid 
him to take any ſteps to avenge his death. He 
flept quietly the laſt night, aroſe with his uſual 


etenity, talked with the biſhop of London 


concerning the conduct of his ſons, defired him 
to affure the queen of his tender Aeon pro- 
ceeded in the midſt of a body of ſoldiers, whoſe 
Mlults he heard without emotion and aſcended 
the ſcaffold erectod before his palace. He ap- 
peared with- a oompoſed and intrepid connte- 


_ nakice and without affectation, made a Thott 


ſpeech, conſeſſed that he merited his ſufferings 
for his weakneſs in having conſented to the deathly 
of un innocent man. As he mas going to lay his 
bead on the block, be made a ſign to the biſhop 


of London and remanded him again of the orders 


he had given him, to adviſe his fon not to 
rvenge his . wrongs, und then preſented his head 
t the ExeTrioner, who was'mafioed 1 
* off at afinpte bo-... | 
ArTER the death of the king, the — of 


| Juice boliſhed the mogarchy, proſcribed the 


Pringe 
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prince of Wales and duke of York, ſent the 
duke of Glouceſter to Holland, and the princefs 
Elizabeth to the Ifle of Wight, where the died 
of a broken heart. The court in ſhort ſuppreſſeil 
the houſe of peers, and declaring that the ſu- 
preme power had reverted to the people, it wag 
veſted in the houſe of commons, who 128 
under the name of a republic. 


I T 4 T T. Rs. 


3 d menaced = the viceroys of 
Naples and governors of Milan, found her beſt 
protection in the wiſdom of Venice. The ſenate 
ſeeing the danger daily grow more urgent, re- 
doubled their vigilance, and all their proceedings 
were guided by prudence united with the moſt 
intrepid reſolution. ar, that ſeemed at firſt 
to originate only from privates, gave them an 
opportunity of diſplaying all their. policy. 

A PEOPLE that originally came from Dalmatia 
were forced to retire from the cities taken by 
the Turks, and had formed a kind of republic 
an the little city of Segna on the borders of 
'the gulph. In imitation of Romulus they had 
opened an aſylum for outlaws, robbers and 
all other ctiminals that had been obliged to fly 


their country and were wandering in different 


2 Europe, and ſtrengthened by thoſe vil- 
Jains and wagdbonds became pirates. The mer 


Lure of Venice had been inſulted in her en 
an 
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and the very barges af: the ſenators were as little 
reſpected. . | 

Tux wiſe: ſenate judging that this deſpicable 
people would not have dared to attack the repub- 
lic, if they had not been countenanced by ſome 
power; and indeed they were not long before 
they diſcovered that the archduke of Gratz was 
the ſoul of all the motions of thoſe pirates. The 
republic began with making complaints at the 
courts of that prince and of Vienna. But weary 
of vain declarations that did not put a ſtop to 
the inſults of the barbarians, ſhe took up arms 
againſt them and blocked them up in their har- 
bours. The ſenators diſarmed by the interpoſition 
of the court of Vienna were again attacked by 
thoſe robbers, who, being more powerfully ſup- - 
ported than ever and of courſe more ' daring, 
ſpread RING through all parts of the Adriatic 
Sea. 
Tar W lookiafupon thoſe enemies as 
unworthy of them, attacked the family that ſup- 

ed them, ſent an army to Frioul that menaced 
the hereditary dominions, and by that ſpirited 
proceeding obliged the court of Vienna'to puniſh 
the pirates, who were removed from Segna 
into the interior parts of the continent and 
depriyed of the power of committing farther 
depredations. The vengeance ſought by Bedmar 
in attempting to burn the city, ſerved only to 
excite the ſenate to keep a more watchful eye on 
the proceedings of Vienna and Madrid. They 
alarmed France in the affair of Valteline, and in 


concert 
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cohcert with her preſerved the province of the 
Griſons, a country of the greateſt importance to 
the liberty of Italy. In the ſucceſſion of Mantua, 
they united with the ſame crown in ſupporting 
the duke of Nevers, ard deprived the Spaniards 
of a territory of ſuch conſequence when they were 
ready to take poſſeſſion. No leſs attentive to the 
motions of Rome, while they teſtified all the 
reſpect due to the head of religion, they ſtill op · 
poſed the uſurpations of the tiara with unſhaken 
reſolution. When Urban VIII therefore en- 
deavoured to ſtrip the duke of Parma of the dutchy 
Caſtro, the republic openly protected that prince, 
raiſed a confederacy of the neighbouring powers 
in his favour, and aſſiſted by France obliged the 
pontiff to deſiſt from injuſtice. She exerted the 
ſame prudence for a long time in the management 
of her affairs with Turky. She kept upon peace- 
able terms with Achmet by a wiſe condeſcenfion 
without meanneſs; ſhe had no quarrel with 
Oſman or Amurat IV, notwithſtanding all her 
pride and ambition of the latter; but all her 
prudence availed nothing under the weak Ibra- 
him, | | | 

A Tuxx1$1 veſſel! taken by the Malteſe and 
carried into the port of Candia became the cauſe 
of a rupture, The wiſdom of the ſenate was 
ſtrangely remiſs on this occaſion z Venice de- 
ceived by aſſurances of friendſhip which the Ot- 
toman court largely profefled, neglected the ad- 
vice of her ambaffador, and heard the prepara- 
tions of the ſultan with indifference. The for- 
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midable fleet which was thought deſtined againſt 
Maltha, failed to Candia and found that ifland 
in the moſt defenceleſs ſituation. The forts ſur- 
rendered after a weak reſiſtance, opened the road 
to the capital, and the victorious Turks began 
the famous fiege that laſted thirty years, in which 
all Europe took part, where volunteers from all 
chriſtian nations flocked to diſplay 'their valour, 
and victory at laſt declared for the Turks after _w_ 
had loſt 100, ooo men and the molt gallant, de- 
fenders of the empire. 


| $ A v O *. 

' CnarLEs EMANUEL, for ever reſtleſs and incae 
pable of remaining quiet, continued ſucceſſively 
to attack all his neighbours or form ſchemes ta 
_ circumvent them. He attempted to ſeize upon 
Montferrat, but Tuſcanny obliged him to deſiſt 
from that enterpriſe ; he quarrelled with the 
vernor of Milan and was on the very brink of 
ruin; he was indebted entirely for the preſerva. 
tion of his dominions to the aſſiſtance of Leſdi- 
guieres, whoſe courage he had fo often experi- 
enced before. United with that general, he ad- 
vanced againſt Genoa, and was in hopes of rex 
pairing his loſſes by the taking of. that city ; but 
his ally having deſerted him, he was forced to 
remain ſatisfied with a fam of money. He fell 
out with the French when the extinction of the 
elder branch of the Gonzagues called the younger 
to * e, becauſe the then imagined 


there 
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there was a favourable opportunity of reviving his 
pretenſions to Montferrat; but after fome ad- 
vantages, Lewis XIII in perſon forced the paſs 
of Suza, took Pignerole, and obliged him to 
accept a peace that deprived him of all hopes of 
increafing his power or territories. | 

Vieron AMEDEus renouncing the projects of 
his father accommodated matters with all the 
belligerent powers, made an allience with the 
Gonzagues and attached himſelf conſtantly to 
France. He diſplayed his valour and abilities tn 
the war of Parma, where, with the affiftance of 
the brave Crequy, he gained important victories 
over the Spamatrds. His ſhort reign was fol. 
lowed by a tumultuous regency, 170 

CuutsrixA of France, who governed in the 


name of het ſoh Francis Hyacinth, an infant 


under her guardianſhip, was attacked by her bro- 
thers-in-law who diſputed her authority. The 
French, who flew to the affiſtance of the fifter 
of their king, found the princes protected by 
the Spaniards, and Piedmont became the theatre 
of the animoſity of both nations. The death of 
the young ſovereign having transferred the do- 
minions'to Charles Emanuel IT, who was ſearce 
four years old, the quarrel was revived with 
greater violence between the mother and the 
uncles of the infant duke. The latter aſſiſted by 
the Spaniards ſuddenly ſeized upon Turin, and 
obliged” the dutcheſs regent to fly precipitately 


with her ſen to the citadel. She was reduced 


to the greateſt extremity by her implacable bro- 
N 2 thers · 
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thers-in-law and ready to fall into their hands 
when the count of Harcourt, the worthy deſ- 
cendant of his illuſtrious family, flew at the head 
of a ſmall body of French, crofſed Piedmont 
with aſtoniſhing celerity, reached Turin and be- 
ſieged that city which was in the hands of the 
princes. He was ſoon inveſted himſelf in his 
camp. by a body of Spaniards of fuperior force 
under the command of Leganez, one of the beſt 
generals of the age. Thus the citadel was befieged 
by the princes of the blood of Savoy, the princes 
| by Harcourt, and , Harcourt by Leganez at 
the ſame time. The abilities of Harcourt extri- 
cated him from his dangerous fituation in a few 
days, whilſt with a body of reſerve he oppoſed 
Leganez ; he continued to attack the city with 
vigour, carried the place, delivered the princeſs, 
and reinforced by the garriſon fell upon the Spa- 
niards, defeated and purſued them from city to 
city, and re-eſtabliſhed the dutcheſs and her ſon 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of their dominions and 
3 The policy of Richelieu compleated 
what the valour of Harcourt had ſo happily be- 
gun; the princes were reconciled with France, 
and Thomas the more capable of the two, was 
declared generaliſſimo of all the forces of that 
kingdom and devoted his talents to her ſervice. 


TUSCANY. 


Como n, in the midft of ſuch confuſion and 


troubles had the art to preſerve the moſt profound 
pouee in Tuſcany. His œconomy furniſhed him 
with 
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with funds to ſupport an army of 30, ooo men, 
which he employed in making his power re- 
ſpected, or protecting his neighbours, but never 
in diſturbing their tranquility ; his ſon Ferdinand 
IT purſued: the ſame plan and reigned with 
equal happineſs ;| he was the richeſt prince in 
Italy, and employed his treaſures in adorning 
Florence with magnificent ſtructures, in de- 
corating it with maſter- pieces, and in uniting 
the ſplendor of his court 8 the — 
of the people. 
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Tux family of Farneſe continually ſtruggled 
againſt the © popes who endeavoured to ſtrip 
them of part of the poſſeſſions of their an- 
ceſtors, and preſerved them by the powerful 
ſuccours they received from the other princes 
of Italy; the Houſe of Eſt exhibited a moſt 
fingular _ circumſtance at this period; Al- 
phonſus III, prompted by grief for the loſs of 
an amiable conſort, quitted the palace of his 
anceſtors, and threw off the purple of the ſo- 
vereign to bury himſelf in a cloiſter under the 
habit of a capuchin friar. He left his domi- 
nions to his brother Francis, whoſe valour pro- 
cured him 'the chief command of the confe- 
derates in the war againſt Urban VIII. 

Taz extinction of the elder branch of the 
Gonzagues, by the death of Vincent II, pro- 
duced a quarrel in which the houſes of Auſtria 
and Bourbon took part, and ſet Italy in a 
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flame. The duke of Nevers, head of the 
younger banch who was ſettled in France, hav- 
ing claimed the principality which nature gave 
him and his virtue deſerved, the emperor and 
king of Spain united to exclude the new ſo- 
vereign ; France ſupported the ſubje& of her 
ſovereign, and the duke of Nevers, after a 
long feries of alternate fucceſſes and diſappoint- 
ments, triumphed by his allies. He was una- 


, himouſly acknowleged by the peace of Quie- 


raſque, and governed his dominions under the 
name of Charles I. 


GEN o A 


und befides the uneaſineſs ſhe felt from 
an ambitious neighbour, was likewiſe agitated 
by diſſenſions that aroſe between the two orders 
of nobility; the ancient nobles, vain of their 
origin and families, pretended to an excluſive 
right of power and authority. The other 
party, preſuming on their riches, contended for 
an equality at leaſt in the direction of govern- 


ment. This quarrel was ſtifled by the influence 


of prudent mediators,” and ſoon after followed 
by another of more frivolous origin, but of 
much greater danger as to the confequences. 

A MAN of the loweſt birth and largeſt for- 
tune, mortified by ſome ſtrokes of raillery with 
which the nobility puniſhed his inſolence, 
formed the defign of exterminating their whole 
body, by betraying his country into the hands 
of Emanuel, Being detected in his * 

| | an 
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and having in vain invoked the protection of 
Savoy of whom he had been no more than the 
tool, his blood mingled with that of his accom- 
plices re-eſtabliſhed tranquility. 


POPE S 


Tux authority the popes now enjoyed was 
precarious, and depended not only on the court of 
Madrid, but likewiſe on the viceroys of Naples 
and governors. of Milan. Paul V, after being 
extricated from the fatal quarrel he had with 
Venice, repaired that imprudence by cares 
more worthy of his pontificate ; he had the 
pleaſure to receive ambaſſadors from Japon, 
who came from the extremity of the Eaſt to 
honour in him the head of the religion em- 
braced by their maſter ; a numerous body of 
Greek ſchiſmatics conformed to the diſcipline 
of the Romiſh church, and the extenfive em- 
pire of Abyſſinia ſubmitted to his ſee. 

GRECORY XV, during his ſhort pontificate, 
exerted all his power in affiſting the houſe of 
Auſtria, in hopes of making that family in- 
ſtrumental afterwards in cruſhing the enemies of 
his throne. Urban VIII endeavoured in vain to 
ſtrip the duke of Parma of the unportant dutchy 
of Caſtro. He was more fortunate in his at- 
tempts upon Urbano, and united that dutchy 
to the territories of his ſee, At the ſame time 
he made uſeful regulations at Rome, gained 
the hearts of his ſubjects by his clemency, and 
the veneration of Europe by the wiſdom of his 

N 4 conduct 


* ; | 


conduct. In the midſt of thoſe labours he re- 
created himſelf with the muſes, blended the 
talents of the poet with the occupations of the 
ſovereign, and ſhewed himſelf the zealous pro- 
tector of every virtue and ſcience, 


SWITZERLAND, 


SWITZERLAND perſiſted in her reſolution of 
avoiding any ſhare in the quarrels of her neigh- 
bours. She looked on with an eye of tranquility 
while the ambition of two powerful houſes 
and diſputes on account of religion involved 
the empire and Italy in confufion ; content with 
her own happineſs and never attempting to 
diſturb that of others, ſhe furniſhed all powers 


alike with brave and faithful ſoldiers. 


LORRAINE. 


LORRAINE peaceable and happy under Henry 
the Good, became the theatre of a war that ra- 
vaged the country under his ſucceflor. We 
meet with few characters in hiſtory ſo ſingular 
as that of Charles III. This prince was a 
man of great capacity and political knowlege, 
yet he continually blundered in affairs of go - 
vernment. Adored by his people whom he 
conſtantly diſtreſſed, maſter of a well-diſci- 
plined and obedient army whom he never 

aid; courted by all parties whom he favoured 
and betrayed inceſſantly; the friend and ene- 
my of the French and Spaniards * 

8 
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he quitted the ſovereignty twice and reſumed. 
it in the ſame capricious manner, was a wan- 
derer all his life, and, with talents capable of 
forming a great prince 2 only the part 1 
an adventurer. 

As fickle in his amours as in the reſt of his 
conduct, he married the daughter of his pater- 
nal uncle from whom he derived his title to 
Lorraine; conceiving ſome diſlike to her after- 
wards, he attempted to retain the dominions 
of that princeſs, and diſſolve the marriage at 
the ſame time; after a reconciliation he quitted 
her again, and, during her life, married the 
princeſs of Cantecroix whom he paſhonately 


loved; but ſhe likewiſe became an object of 


diſguſt; he returned to his firſt conſort again, 
and having abandoned her the third time, con- 


tracted a marriage with a woman of the loweſt 


rank. Lorraine, under ſo inconſiſtent a ſoveregn, 
expoſed to the vengeance of thoſe princes 
whom he betrayed, ſaw her forts demoliſhed, 
her plains ravaged and her cities without com- 
merce or induſtry become the prey of con. 
querors, 


DENMARK. 


DzxnMARK exhibited the long reign of 
Chriſtian IV, agitated with almoſt continual 


troubles and misfortunes. Flattered with the 


honour of becoming the head and avenger of 
the empire, this prince had the courage to 
attack the formidable Houſe of Auſtria in the 

_ mid 
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midſt of all her proſperity and glory. His 
firſt efforts were ſucceſsful, but the moſt ter- 
rible misfortunes ſooh followed. Defeated 
by Valſtein, obliged to quit Germany, pur- 
ſued into his hereditary dominions, and trem- 
bling for the fate of his capital he was forced 
to fue for peace to the nmperious victor, and 
thought himſelf happy to atone for the te- 
merity of his undertaking by the facrifice of 
all his German poſſeſſionss. 
Hx had ſcarce begun to taſte the ſweets of 
a peace which he devoted to the happineſs of 
his people, when the famous Guſtavus pe- 
netrated into the heaft of Germany, advanced 
ro the frontiers of that empire and threatened 
| deſtruction to the imperial family. He ima- 
ined that policy made it neceſſary to oppoſe 
che progreſs of a power that was growing 
boundleſs, and though he did not entirely 
raiſe the ſtandard during the life of that hero, 
he took advantage of the circumſtances of his 
death in order to attack his ſubjects. A 
plan ſo wiſely concerted was not however for- 
tunate. His frontiers were invaded, and his 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes ſurpriſed or deſtroyed; Jut- 
land was ravaged, the adjacent iſlands plun- 
dered and laid waſte, and Copenhagen itſelf 
menaced with all the horrors of a ſiege. | 
CunxlsriAx eſcaped from manifeſt ruin only 
by invoking the mediation of France, and 
giving up important cities the ancient poſſeſ- 
fions of his family. Let us not however judge 
| | of 
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of this prince from the ill ſucceſs of his arms; 
he was juſt, humane and a patron of all human 
knowlege ; well acquainted with the intereſts 
of his ſcepter he had all the abilities to purſue 
them, and would have diſplayed a glorious 


reign had be not lived in ſuch fatal circum- 


ſtances as triumphed oyer all his prudence. 
| POLAND AND RUSSIA 


Taz imprudence of Sgiſmund continued to 
exhauſt Poland in ſacrificing her forces in the 
execution of his vain projects. Engroſſed by 
the war of Ruſſia, he ſupported the impoſtor 
Demetrius, and led the nobles of his kingdom 
againſt Zuſki, When he ſaw the latter fallen 
and Demetrius triumphant, he abandoned the 
impoſtor who ſubſiſted only by his protection, 
and gave him up to the rage of the Tartars. 
He then immediately procured the election of 
his ſon Ladiſlas, and having left a weak garri- 
ſon with the new czar, returned to Poland to 
contend with more formidable enemies. 

Ix the mean time young Ladiſlus, who had 
po other way but by a wiſe and prudent con- 
duct to make the Ruſſians forget that a ſtran- 
ger governed in the palace of their ancient 
czars, was entirely guided by the perfidious 
counſel of thoſe about his perſon, and the 
Polanders, whoſe crimes and exceſſes he per- 
mitted, became tyrants that added cruelty ta 
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Tux numerous inhabitants of Moſcow took 
up arms, and the foreigners, attacked in the 
imperial palace, had no other reſource againſt 
the deſtructive. rage 'of the popnlace but in 
ſetting fire to the houſes next the palace. The 
flames quickly ſpreading through a city built 
of wood terrified the people, and preſerved 
the Polanders for ſome time; their courage, 
the ardour of the young prince, and their ju- 
dicious manceuvres re-eſtabliſhed affairs in 
part, and might have · ffectually recovered the 
fuperiority 3 but Sigiſmund deſerting his ſon 
m a cowardly manner, after having exhauſted 
his dominions to procure him a foriegn crown, 
Ladiſlas looked upon his return to his country 
as an unexpected bleſſing, and left the Ruſſians 
to deliberate quietly on the choice of a new 
Jovercign. The remaining part of the life of 
the monarch was agitated with continual ſtorms 
and misfortunes through his obſtinacy againſt 
a ſuperior rival. The Poliſh ſovereign did not 
long ſurvive the ſhameful peace to which he 

was forced to conſent, 
LADIsLASs, much more worthy of the throne 
than his father, - revived the war againſt his 
Ancient enemies with ſucceſs. The Rufhans, 
| who had attacked his frontiers, raiſed the fiege 
of Smolenſko with precipitation, and preſerved 
the interior parts of their country by the loſs 
of a province. Fortune favoured his arms tilt 
more againſt the Turks, he made a horrid 
— among them with the ſame fword 
that 
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that defeated them at the battle of Chokzim 
during the reign of his father. Equally great 
in the character of a ſtateſman as a ſoldier, he 
ſeized the critical moment of the misfortunes 
of the Swedes when they were defeated at Nor- 
linguen, and negociated a peace by which 
Poland recovered the moſt important places of 
Pruſſia; but the proſperity of this gloridus reign 
was eclipſed by the injuſtice of an individual. 

A PoL1sH nobleman, a near neighbour ta 
the Coſſacks, inſulted that people, and burned 
ſome of their mills, to this injuſtice he added 
the moſt atrocious outrage, violated the wife of 
the chief of thoſe barbarians, and afterwardsmore 
barbarous than them murdered her and her ſons. 
The wretched Coſſacks demanded juſtice of the 
monarch, who found it impoſſible to comply 
with their deſires on account of the laws that 
protected the nobility ; they therefore reſolved 
to ſeek vengeance themſelves, and a body of 
the moſt reſolute among them, with the ſword 
in one hand and a firebrand in the other, en- 
tered Poland, ravaged the country, burned 
the villages, deluged the cities with blood, and 
carried terror and deſolation to the very walls 
of Cracaw. All the valour of the Poliſh nobility 
was born down by the fury of the people who 
were naturally violent and ferocious, and now 
exerciſed their rage with juſtice. The ſouthern 
provinces were laid in aſhes and Ladiſlas had 
not the conſolation to ſee the concluſion of thoſe 
great calamities. 
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 Ryss1A enjoyed a calm and felicity to which 
ſhe had been a long time a ſtranger. Freed 
from impoſtors and foreigners ſhe made choice 
of a man of prudence and capacity, who was 
worthy of governing his countrymen, Mi- 
chael, ſon to the patriarch Foedor, and deſ- 
eended by the mother from the ancient czars, 
was placed at the head of that vaſt empire. 
A peace wiſely made diſſipated all fears from 
Sweden and Poland, the tranquility produced 
by thoſe treaties was employed in reftoring 
order that the revolutions of the throne had 
fo long baniſhed from the ſtate ; the effron- 
tery of a fourth impoſtor, who ventured to 
declare himſelf Demetrius, was ſoon repreſſed 
dy the prudence of the ſovereign; by well 
concerted meaſures he ſeized the perſon of 
that dangerous rebel and a rigorous but ne- 
ceſſary puniſhment ſerved as an example to de- 
ter others from ſimilar temerity. This mo- 
narch, who was juſt, humane and the pro- 
tector of innocence, ſilenced all jealouſy on 
account of his elevation over his equals and 
tranſmitted the crown quietly to his ſon, 
ALEx1s followed the ſteps of his father and 
even out ſtripped him; Ruſſia in ſome ſort 
aſſumed a new form under him; ſome arts 
were produced, commerce was protected, in- 
= duſtry improved, ſuperſtition leſſened and that 
| country, till then ſunk in ignorance and 
| darkneſs, began to perceive the dawn of reaſon 


and philoſophy appear. Her arms were not 
ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsſul againſt the Swedes who then ſeemed 
to have chained victory to their Standards; 
but they maintained their glory againſt Poland 
and became formidable to the Turks, whoſe 
menaces were braved with the moſt heroic 
ſpirit. The Tartars were ſubjected to the 
yoke or forced to reſpect the limits of the 
empire in their incurſions, and the conqueſt 
of Siberia procured the court of Moſcow 
thoſe rich furs that form one of the moſt valu- 
able parts of her revenues. 


TS: TE: 


SENSUAL pleaſures in the ſeraglio, incapacity 


in the council, defeats in Europe and loſſes in 


Aſia were all that appeared under the feeble 
Achmet I. The weak Muſtapha, brother to 
that Sultan, after being raiſed from the ob- 


| ſecurity of a priſon to the throne, was thrown 


thence at the end of four months, and reſu- 


med his fetters. He was ſucceeded by Oſman 
whom the Divan; crawned at the age of ſix- 
teen. N : 

Unpex this young ſultan the empire emit- 


ted ſome rays of glory; he kept the Tartars 


in ſubjection, and repreſſed the Coflacks whoſe 


veſſels ravaged the borders of the Black Sea. 


As he perceived thoſe people were ſecretly en- 
couraged by Poland, he ſhewed his reſent- 
ment againſt” that republic, marched againſt 
the country at the head of 300,000 men and 
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the judicious meaſures he purſued ſeemed to 
promiſe indubitable ſucceſs. The plains con- 
tiguous to Chokzim became the theatre of 
the fate of that monarchy. Young Ladiſlas 
began the attack followed by the gallant no- 
bles that his father had made ſubmiſſive to 
command; Oſman ſtill younger was at the 
head of the Janiſſaries and ſet an example of 
valour. But the ſultan in vain employed ex- 
hortations, menaces and prayers, the Janiſſaries 
would not ſecond his efforts, and a bloody de- 
feat diſappointed the hopes of the brave Oſ- 
man. Being obliged to conclude a peace, he 
was reſolved to avenge his diſgrace on the re- 
bellious authors by whom it was occafioned. 
Provoked at the continual ſedition of that mu- 
tinous body and enraged at their recent cow- 
ardice, he formed a plan for diſbanding them 
and ſupplying their place with Arabian ſoldiers ; 
ſenſible however of the impoſſibility of execu- 
ting his deſigns at Conſtantinople, where the 
Janiſſaries were all- powerful, he determined to 
transfer the ſeat of Empire to ſome * of 
Aſia. ö 
_ Hs carried on this great defign with a pru- 

* dence far ſuperior to his years and concealed 
his meaſures under the moſt ſpecious diſguiſe ; 
but the perfidy or imprudence of one of his 
friends having betrayed the ſecret, the Janifſa- 
ries aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, inveſted 
the ſeraglio, and with loud cries demanded 
the head of the viair, whom they looked 


upon 
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upon as the author of the deſign. The gene- 
rous refuſal of Oſman ſo far irritated this ſedi- 
tious ſoldiery that they loſt all reſpect for the 
throne, and, having forced the interior apart- 
ments, ſeized, inſulted and threw chains over 
the ſultan; in this condition they led him 
through the ſtreets of Conſtantinople with every 
mark of indignity and outrage that inſolence 
and brutality could ſuggeſt ; the very prince, 
who in the morning was adored on the throne, 
was now placed in a duſt cart with a rope 
about his neck accompanied by the common 
bangman. | 
Tuis ſcene was quickly ſucceeded by his 
death and reſtored the crown to the weak Muf- 
tapha, who after enjoying his dignity for a 
few months, was depoſed a ſecond time and 
conducted once more to priſon, His ſon 
Amurat IV ſucceeded him, and under this mo- 
narch the ſeraglio was deluged with blood. 
Four brothers of the ſultan and Muſtapha 
himſelf periſhed by the fatal bow-ſtring, Re- 
ligion was trampled upon, and the terror in- 
ſpired by this barbarous prince made the go- 
vernment odious ; but juſtice at the ſame time 
was. adminiſtred with admirable order; the 
Janiſſaries trembling under a maſter no lefs 
ſagacious than terrible, were afraid to utter 
the leaſt complaint; the Coſſacks driven in- 
to their marſhes were forced to reſpect the 
frontiers; the Perſians were defeated in three 
pitched battles and ſtripped of the provinces 
Vor. III. Q ; they 


— , 
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they had uſurped; and Bagdad, the key of both 

empires, was ſubjected to the Ottoman yoke, 
The vigorous and active reign of Amurat was 
followed by the weak adminiſtration of. Tbra- 

him his prodigal, debauched and ſtupid bro- 
ther, under whom the ſtate was a ſcene of 
confufion and diſorder. Affairs were neglected, 
the treaſures of the empire exhauſted in lux- 
ury and pleaſures, the provinces groaned under 
the oppreſſion of Bachas worthy of the weak 


deſpot who appointed them, and no woman 


was ſafe from the brutal paſſion of the 
prince. 

Tux outrage he committed againſt he mufti 
in carry ing off his daughter, became the oc- 
cafion of delivering the empire and deſtroying 
the tyrant. The vindictive , pontiff ſecretly 
formed a conſpi piracy in which he united the 
heads of the empire, and having ſecured their 
intereſt, raiſed the ſtandard of rebellion, thun- 
dered a ſpecies of excommunication againſt the 
head of his maſter, declared him unworthy of 
reigning, and by that means inflamed the 
minds of a ſuperſtitious populace who loudly 
demanded the death of the ſultan, and 
the mufti had his vengeance fully grati- 
fied by preſiding at the ſentence and execution 
of his maſter. Mahomet IV, ſon of the un- 
fortunate Ibrahim was crowned at the age of 


ten, and his name ſerved as a cloke to the 


avarice and tyranny of the old ſultaneſs bis 


grandmother; every thing was in confuſion 


* under 
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under this tumultuous// regency, and the ſe- 


raglio as well as the city became a prey to the 
moſt cruel diſorders. | © | 8 01? 


TRANSILVANIA. 


TRAXSILVANIA continued to form a princi- 
pality independent of Auſtria under the pro- 
rection of Turky. Batory, depoſed by the 
court of Conſtantinople, was aſſaſſinated by his 
ſubjects whom he oppreſſed. Gabor, whoſe 
intrigues. ſupplanted him, became formidable 
to the emperors of Germany; he invaded 
Hungary, found means to get himſelf crowned 
there, and did not renounce that throne with- 
out very valuable conſiderations, 

His brother Stephen endeavoured to ſuccecd 
bim, but was ſet afide by George Ragotoſki, 
who taking advantage of the misfortunes of 
Ferdinand II, flew to arms as Gabor had done 
before, raiſed the people of Hungary, threat- 


ened Vienna, forced the powerful Houſe of 


Auſtria eagerly to ſolicit the friendſhip of a 
© prince of ſuch inferior force, and obtained rich 
conceſſions for his alliance. 


AF RIC A 


_ Morocco exhibited nothing but atrocious 
ſcenes that were performed between obſcure 
tyrants, and had no other connegtion with Eu- 
rope but in the depredations committed by 
robbers who. ſallied from her harbours. Al- 
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giers, Tripoli and Tunis continued to diſplay 
a repubic of pirates protected by the Turks 
to whom they were tributary, and ſuffered 
more ſhamefully by the chriſtians whom they 
carried into ſlavery. 

. REL1610N for a while united Abyſſinia with 
the Weſt ; one of her emperors, having re- 
nounced the ſchiſm of the Greeks and publicly 
embraced the Romiſh doctrine, received a pa- 


triarch from the hands of the pontiff; but in 


the following reign the inconfiderate zeal of 
the clergy having occaſioned ſome diſturbances 
in the ſtafe, that extenſive empire ſhook off the 
yoke of the Vatican, and the ancient worſhi p 


was reſtored in a ſolemn manner, 
the 4 4 8 1 A 


Tux ſame cauſe produced a ſimilar revolu. 
tion in Japan with circumſtances far more bar. 
barous. Chriſtianity, after triumphing for a 
century in thoſe iſlands, experienced the moſt 
bloody perſecution we meet with in the annals 
of that religion. Thirty. ſeven thouſand chriſ- 
tians were ſacrificed in one day, and ſealed 
with their blood their attachment to the chriſ- 
tian faith ; all Europeans included in the pro- 
ſcription were baniſhed from that rich empire, 
and the Dutch alone were allowed the privilege 
of trading with the country, 

Tux deſcendants of Gengis maintained them- 


ſelves on the throne of Indoſtan ; about this pe- 


riod thoſe princes carried their arms againſt the 
peninſula 
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ps between the Indus and Ganges, and 
bjected thoſe wealthy regions where the ſhips 
of Europe unladed the gold of Mexico and 
Peru, The famous Aureng-zeb began to make 
himfelf known at the court of his father by 
ambition that trampled on the moſt ſacred 
laws, before he was diſtinguiſhed. for thoſe 
—_ that afterwards made him a bleſſing to 
ndia. „ 
CnixA exhibited one of the greateſt revolu- 
tions recorded in the annals of Afla. The 
Chineſe dynaſty, the authors of which had ox. 
pelled the ſucceffors of Gengis, and who 
teigned with ſo much gloty for two centuries; 
tetminated ſuddenly in the moſt tragical man- 
ner. All the provinces, weary of the yoke ef 
a yoluptuous tyrant, were in motion at the 
ſame time, took up arms and ſupported two ob- 
{cure rebels. | 
Tax monarch beſieged in his capital, and 
deſpairing of any hopes of relief, plunged a 
dagger into the boſom of his daughter, and 
drew it thence but to bury it in his own 


heart; the queens and princes followed this 


bloody example, and the victor entering the 
the palace found nothing but dead bodies and 
a heap of aſhes, A faithful miniſter preferred 
the death and facrifice of a father whom he 
dearly loved, to the crime of ſurrendering. an 
important fortreſs to the barbarous author of 
ſuch tragical diſtreſs ; and afterwards conſult- 


ing nothing but the ſuggeſtions of hatred 


O3 againſt 
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againſt the criminal exceſſes of the rebels, he 
committed a more irreparable crime himſelf 
| by calling in the Tartars to his country. Thoſe 
barbarous people, rouzed by his voice, ſoon 
overleaped the famous wall that ſeparated the 
empire from their country, made a rapid con- 
queſt of that flouriſhing monarchy, and ſeized 
on the. throne which they promiſed. ta. avenge. 
A memorable circumſtance was diſplayed on 
this — of which we have. but one more 
example of ſimilar brightneſs i in the hiſtory of 
_ mankind., Ignorant victors ſtruck with admi- 
ration at the wiſdom of the people they had 
conquered, reſpected their, knowlege, protected 
and cheriſhed their arts and, ſubmitted to the 
laws of their new ſubjects. The latter, on the 
other hand, ſeeing their worſhip and manners 
adopted by thoſe ſtrangers chearfully obeyed 
them, and the conqueſt was ſcarce accom- 

liſhed when the moſt happy harmony ſeemed 
o have made but one nation of the two 


people 
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REFLECTIONS 
RELIGIONS. 


ö Feicbt rice as uſeleſs perhaps as ſublime 
continued to diſturb the peace of. the church of 
Rome. A celebrated jeſuit attempted to pene- 
trate into the deep myſtery of predeſtination 
by the help of an ingenious ſyſtem. An army 
of opponents attacked this doctrine, and pro- 


duced a conteſt which the prudence of the 


pope ſuppreſſed. Janſenius aſterwards re- 
| vived the diſpute, and by his talents made it 
more important. This famous biſhop of Ypres 
had meditated all his life on the writings of 
St. Auguſtin, and being perſuaded that the 
ideas of Molina were entirely contradictory to 
them, he flattered himſelf that he ſhould be 
able to refute the jeſuit. by explaining the prin+ 
ciples of the biſhop af Hippona, whom he con- 
ſidered as the ny guide in thaſe matters. 

og Godin creating men chedriefiined FRO. all 
“ to he free, juſt and happy. The diſobe- 
e dience of Adam, by communicating a ſpecies 
ec gf infection to the whole body of mankind, 
\« had. changed. theit nature and deſtiny, Con- 
« cupiſcente had taken place of primitive li- 

<<; berty, and that fatal propenſity governing 
our hearts with deſpotic ſway, continually 
« dragged them down to earthly objects, in- 


04 © feted 
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* fefted all the actions of mankind, at- 
* tacked even 'the moſt venerable principles, 
« and made virtue itſelf in a manner vicious, 
% by poiſoning its fource; Thus all men be- 
came perpetual objects of the divine hatred, 
« and muſt have been the victims of eternal” 
** vengeance ; but God prompted by his mercy 
was willing to reſcue a ſmall number of 
men from this general reprobation. A vo- 
4 juntary and gratuitous predilection, inde- 
_ © pendent of any merit of their own, ſelected 
, thoſe few from all eternity; ; their ſalvation 
only engaged the attention of the divine 
« Being; for them alone he cloathed himſelf 
ve with humanity and ſhed his blood, whence 
grace proceeded. This efficacious grace in 
«-itfelf invincible and irrefiſtible, ſubjects all 
« the elect to a yoke no leſs pleaſing than 
« powerful, and freed them from the influ- 
s ence of the paſſions. It leads them in tri- 
« umph to virtue until they are purified in this 
& warld and become objects of the compla- 
* cency of the ſupreme Being, when a happy 
death carries them to _ boſom of God.” 


Sour objected chat in this ſyſtem God ſhew- 
ed himſelf too ſevere and rigorous. As his 
.mercy was as boundleſs 'as his juſtice, they 


could not, they ſaid, comprehend why the for- 


mer ſhould make ſo few happy, whilſt the 
other ſacrificed-ſach numberleſs victims with. 
out pity. 1 
Ir 
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Ir was argued, that the many ſacred oracles 
declaring a general pardon to mankind, and 
| diſplaying the mercifu] diſpoſitions of God to 
fave all, were annihilated by theſe tremendous 
opinions, It was aſked with great reaſon, what 
muſt become of free will; men in that caſe ap- 
peared to be no more than ſo many automa- 
tons entirely governed by two inyiſible powers; 
one part of them muſt be plunged by concu- 
piſcence into inevitable crimes and unlimited 
miſery, and the reſt raiſed by grace to forced 
virtues, and to a happineſs of which they were 
not worthy. All future exhortations and ad- 
vice were made uſeleſs. The rigid deſtiny of 
antiquity muſt lead men either to a blind pre- 
ſumption or dangerous deſpair. 

Jaxstx1vs acknowleged ſome of thoſe con- 
ſequences, but ſheltered himſelf under original 
fin, which by making all men infinitely cul- 
pable, juſtified the rigours of rlteir deftiny, and, 
without adopting the other propoſitions, he 
ſtill maintained the principles whence they 
ſeemed to flow. In ſhort, when he was preſſed 
hard, he quoted two venerable ſupports, the 
moſt learned of the apoſtles, and the moſt 
celebrated among the fathers, and aſſerted that 
his favourite Auguſtin was but an epitome of 
both. ; 

Taz prudent biſhop introduced with great 
caution a ſyſtem that he foreſaw muſt occaſion 
great difturbance ; it is even believed that at 
bis death he ſubmitted his work to the ſentence 
of 
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of the pontiffs. It was not favourable to him, 
ſeyeral popes condemned the doctrine, and 
were in hopes of ſtifling it by their cenſures ; 
but the diſciples of Janſenius, without con- 
tradicting the ſentence in a direct manner, pre- 
tended only that it attacked an imaginary, be- 
ing, becauſe. the judge, not having rightly com- 
prehended the thoughts of their maſter, had 
charged him with errors of which he never was 
guilty. Thus, without braving the thunders, 
they eluded them, and by that artful ſubterfuge 
inflamed a quarrel that has divided the church 
to the preſent time. | 
*Txz ſpiritual anarchy that reigned j in Eng- 
and. gave birth to a great variety of whimſical 
ſects. T hat of the quakers, which united the 
pureſt virtue with the moſt ridiculous fanati- 
* merits alone attention. 
Fox, an Engliſh mechanic, fancied he ſaw 
; -ebriftianiry disfigured in all ſects. He reviewed 
them all with the goſpel , in his hand, and was 
- perſuaded that avarice and pride bad every 
where dictated imaginary doctrines to credulity. 
The la of pature appeared to him equally 
.abuſed ; he ſhuddered with horror at the view 
of human ſociety. . A ſmall number poſſeſſed 
all things, acquired them without labour or in- 
duſtry, enjoyed them with oſtentation, com- 
manded with arrogance and frequently with in- 
humanity ; while the far greater part of man- 
kind 1 in HH, Waſgenes and contempt were 
. "90 n 
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crawling at the feet of their tyrants whom they 
flattered with extravagant titles and criminal 
lies. Vanity and impoſture reigned upon;earth 
and dictated barbarous compacts which pro- 
tected the uſurpations of ſome ſucceſsful vil- 
lains. Hence proceeded diſputes, quarrels and 
law-ſuits, perpetuated by infincerity and. ſup» 
ported by perjury; hence aroſe treachery, mur- 
der and the more dreadful horrors of war, 
which millions of men are butchered with * 
de liberation. 

Fox, to whom nature had given 4 7 
heart and warm imagination, was deeply. af- 
fected by the view of thoſe calamities ; the 
ſtrong deſire he had to leſſen them urged him 
to ſeek the means of gratifying his inclination ; 
and his fancy heating by degrees, he at length 

perſuaded himſelf that heaven had ſent, him to 
ey. the purity of chriſtianity and the rights 
of nature, Fully impreſſed with the principles 
of Calvin that allows, men to follow their own 
judgment i in reading the goſpel, he ſtudied the 
ſacred writings with indefatigable *ppbcation, 
and Abends drew all * Were. TRET I wh 


Fox laid it Fe as. the baſis of his doe: 
trine, that the divine legiſlator deſigned that 
there ſhould} be a perfect equality among 
cc the faithful. The miniſters, even of the re- 
« formation, appeared to him to poſſeſs a cri. 
te mina ſuperiority. - A. chriſtian ſhould . diſ- 
$6 Wann every other mediator but Chriſt; he:has 
N ce no 
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« 16 occaſion for an interpteter to catry up his 
4 prayets to the Divinity. - © 
4 Tx the chriſtian is free, man thould: be 
10 * equally ſo, happy would it be, if morals hold- 
« ing the place of virtue, all fears could be 
removed, and no other reward given to vir- 
0 tue but the pleaſure of ptactiſing it! But 
if the abuſe of the paſſions makes it neceſſary 
« to have recourſe to laws in order to reſtrajn 
te them by the fear of puniſtiment, if magi- 
44 ſtrates are to be armed with an authority for- 
* midable to crimes; the heads of fociety at 
« leaſt ſhould always appear with meekneſs 
« and fimplicity of a father, never with the 
« pride and oſtentation of a maſter. | 

Tux pacific Fox however was far from 
4 wiſhing to oppoſe by violence the different 
4 forms of government | eſtabliſhed in the 
« world; he only meant that himſelf and all 
e thoſe who wiſhed to follow virtue and avoid 
« ſharing in the general depravity, muſt ſhun 
« worldly dignities with as much care and zeal 
«25 the ambitious purſue them. | 

« Tax ridiculous" titles with which mon- 
« archs endeayour to add luſtre to their Pegs 
4% and the general cuſtom of ſpeaking to 
« fingle man as if the diſcourſe were adarefſed 
„ to ſeveral, provoked the melancholy re- 
« former; he looked upon it as an offence 

«againſt the immenſity and majeſty of God, 
ce and as a preſumptuous attempt of men to 
cc dell and multiply themſelves in order td 
| « rale 
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cc raiſe themſelves to an equality with the Su- 
** preme Being. As to the pride and pomp 
« of dreſs, no leſs incommodious than ſplen- 
« did, gold and filver lace, ' embroidery and 
«© buttons that were uſeleſs; in ſhort; all thoſe 
„ ſuperfluous ornaments with which art and 
luxury load the garments of men, he conſi- 
ͤdered them as criminal, contrary to the ex- 
* ample of Chriſt and the venerable fimplicity 
< of the primitive ages. 

A viIrTvovs life gives to the word of a 
c eitizen greater weight and credit than oaths 
t can. It would be vain to expect truth from 
* the mouth of a bad man, he commits per- 
jury with as little ſcruple as he tells an un- 
* truth. Beſides it is degrading the Sovereign 
«©. Majeſty to intereſt his name in the wretched 
© follies of mankind, Yes or no are the only 
e declarations allowed to the faithful. 

« Tax glory of arms could not prevent the 
te reformer from ſeeing the calamities that pre- 
& cede it, Under the laurels that bound the 
tec temples of heroes, be perceived deteſtable 
e murderers, His benevolent ſoul could ne- 
4 ver permit his diſciples to butcher their fel- 
cc low-creatures in a methodical manner. 

„ HE would willingly make the fortunes of 
* mankind equal, but ag the diſorders that 


te ſuch a reſolution muſt produce would not 


te allow him to attempt it; he exacted that the 
© continual benevolence of his followers ſhould 
66 repair the melancholy diſparity. The inby- 

; e maniey 
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it manity of a rich man who refuſed to hear the 
<« cries of diſtreſs was a crime ke gn never 
. Abe 192 Brit FO IT: a 


Tabs Fox; in Rn a Sem © on hin 
nity, ſimplicity and candour, was in hopes of 
forming a ſect in which all men equal in rank, 
and united by the love of virtue, without 
pride, diſputes or war, might endeavour to di- 
ſtinguiſn themſelves only by a conſtant atten- 
tention to aſſiſt and relieve their fellow-crea- 
tures. This, according to him, is the true 
and fole worſhip that God requires of us. All 
the ceremonies he perceived among other ſects 
he looked upon as veils of hypocriſy that was 
careful of a'vain ſurface whilft it neglected ot 
deftroyed the ſubſtance. He only defired that 
A ſmall number of the faithful ſhould meet to- 
gether on certain days, and one of them read 
the goſpel · with an audible voice; that after- 
wards they ſhould meditate on what had been 
read in profound ſilence, and endeavour to de- 
tach their thoughts from all wordly objects. 

Ex rnHusrAsM ever runs into extremes. In 
the aſſiſtance promiſed to thoſe who are aſſem- 
bled in the name of God, Fox imagined he 
ſaw a prophetic” inſpiration, the impreſſion of 
which was felt in ac holy tremor that preceded 
the ſpirit. This pious extravagance which 
expoſed him to ridicule was 2 by his 
followers and ſtill continues amon The 
nee attention they obſerve in their 
| meetings, 
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meetings, heatii ng their minds, they feel an 
emotion that is natural to the ſenſes when the 
imagination is long attached to the ſame object. 
Fanaticiſm likewiſe increafing this tremor of 
the fibres produces that agitation of the body 
which occaſioned the name of Quakers to be 
iven to the ſet. | 
Ir might be ſuppoſed that fo extraordinary a 


ſe& which exhibited a fund of virtue under fo 


fingular an exterior, ſhould meet with no ad- 
herents ; but this very extravagancy was what” 
ſecured the triumph of the reformer; becauſe 
ſingularity of dreſs has always a certain aſcen- 
dancy over the minds of men. | 
Fox found almoſt as many proſelytes in the 
villages as hearers; his ſect ſoon emerged 
from obſcurity and ſettled in the principal 
cities. The natural vanity of the great made 
them averſe to a doctrine that condemned all 
luxury and pride; ; the indolence and plea- 
ſures of courts were ſtill more unfavourable to 
ſuch rigid morality. Cromwell loved war and 
feared virtue, and conſequently hated thoſe 
new doctors; but they remained firm and un- 
ſhaken by mortifications, exile and even tor- 
ments; they increaſed by the very means em- 
ployed to deſtroy them; and in the following 
reign William Penn, the ſon of a famous ad- 
miral, publicly embraced the ſect, and gave 
it a new degree of credit by his birth and rank. 
This ſecond founder obtained, ſome time after, 
a ſettlement for his brethren in N orth America, 
which 
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which by their labour and induſtry, and till 
more-by their harmony became in a few years 

the moſt flouriſhing colony of England. 
lx France, Germany, Holland and Eng- 
land diſputes on account of religion produced 
civil wars, but in the two former ſtates reli- 
gion was but a cloke and policy performed 
the principal part. Richelieu who attacked 
the proteſtants of Rochelle ſupported them 
with all his power in the empire; Guſtavus 
the protector of the Lutherans had no allies 
more firm than the French, wha were catholics. 
In Holland it was but a tranſitory emotion 
that firſt aroſe from fanaticiſm and was after- 
wards ſupported by ambition. Gomar no 
leſs inhuman than his doctrine, perſecuted the 
arminians his adverſaries with inſatiable rage 
and ſolicited their proſcription. The ſtate was 
divided by thoſe two - parties. A ſynod held 
at Dordrecht divided in favour of the cruel 
doctrine of Calvin, and the ſcaffolds flowed 
with blood. We have obſerved that arminia- 
niſm was one of the pretexts the ambitious 
ſtatholder made uſe of to deſtroy the vener- 
able magiſtrate, . whoſe wiſdom obſtructed his 
deſigns. * 16 # — 

A BARBAROvUS war for ten years, n king 


doms in flames from one extremity to the 


other; a king attacked, betrayed, ſold, ſen- 
tenecd by villains and dying under the bands 
of an executioner, the throne trampled upon 
with en by 2 wretches; the moſt 

impigus 
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impious effrontery crowned under a new title 
and quietly enjoying the, fruits of villainy, 
ſach was the bloody tragedy that fanaticiſm 
performed in England, where theſe dreadful. 
examples are only to be found. 'This war on 
account of religion was one of the moſt bar- 
barous ever recorded; but it is the laſt and no 
doubt ſcenes ſo diſgraceful to at will 
never be revived. 


ParLosoPHY that then began to beam forth 
and now enlightens Europe, has moſt prob- 
ably for ever diſarmed ſuperſtition, becauſe 
it has convinced mankind that true religion is 
a friend to humanity, and that God can never 
approve the barbarous zeal that involves the 
world in miſery, 


REVOLUTIONS. 


A total change in the ſyſtem of Europe, new 
* ſovereignties and bloody events, are the 
' revolutions that policy exhibits. 


-* SPAIN was totally altered. That vaſt mo- 
narchy, which half a century before had been 
the terror of Europe, was now in ſuch a lan- 
guid condition, that ſhe was ſcarce able to de- 
fend herſelf againſt thoſe very neighbours ſhe 
threatened to invade. Holland was entirety 
diſmembered from her; Portugal had ſhaken 
off the yoke; Catalonia was in the greateſt 
danger ; the Low Countries were attacked by 
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the arms of France; moſt of the colonies. 
were in a defenceleſs ſtate, and ſeemed only 
to wait for the approach of an enemy to fall 
under a new maſter, 

So rapid and viſible a decline was the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of internal diforders which 
were remedied by the continual vigilance of 
Philip II, but proved deſtructive to the ſtate 
from the negligence of his ſucceſſors; thoſe 
diſorders were depopulation, neglect of agri- 
culture, ignorance of arts, the wretched ſtate 


of the finances and tyranny of govern- 
ment. \ | 


THe wars between the Chriſtians and Moors 
began to depopulate Spain; it is eaſy to con- 
— what ,% gn poſterity — have 
reſulted from the ſlaughter of eight centuries 
between the followers of two different religions. 
This cauſe had ſcarce ceaſed, when America 
produced another. The Spaniards, attracted 
by the gold, flocked with emulation to thoſe 
new poſſeſſions and deſerted their old ſettle- 
ments. 

GREAT numbers periſhed in thoſe emigra- 
tions. Spain however had a reſource for thoſe 
loſſes. The Saracens whom the laws excluded 
from America, who never followed the pro- 
feſſion of arms and lived in a religion favourable 
to propagation might have greatly multiplied, 
but Philip III, in the beginning of his reign 


drove them out by an edict, and thus baniſhed 
from his dominions an eighth part of the inha- 


* In ſhort, miſtaken devotion imagined 
f that 
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that the numbers of cloiſters could never be 
too great, and thoſe became the laſt gulph 
that ſwallowed up the human ſpecies. 

- Taz frequent examples of immenſe and ra- 

Re made in the Indies naturally led 
men to the contempt of agriculture, the profits 
of which were ſlow and inconſiderable. The 
people from their natural indolence, quitted 
with joy hard and continual labour; and govern- 
ment, inſtead of annexing honours to that pro- 
feſſion in order to flatter the vanity of the na- 
tion, left the barbarous prejudices ſubſiſting 
that confidered tillage contemptible. Beſides 
huſbandmen ſeeing the monks reſpected and 
happy could not heſitate to quit a laborious and 
obſcure life for one more honourable and 
eaſy. 
Azsvnp pride threw an odium on the me- 
chanic arts and indolence encouraged the notion. 
A ſimilar extravagancy diſdained part of the 
pleaſing arts, pleaſure and vanity however 
made them neceſſary, and they were obliged 
to have recourſe to foreign nations who made 
them pay an extravagant price for their induſ- 
try. The gold of Spain therefore paſſed into 
the hands of ſtrangers, and the precious metals 
of America enriched the Engliſh, Dutch and 
French. 

THz loſs of the gold and neglect of manu- 
factures and tillage, neceſſarily produced diſors 
der in the finances. How was it poſſible to 


raiſe ſuch conſiderable taxes as were neceſſary 
P 2 for 
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for the ſuppott of ſo extenſive a monarchy 
from a nation that was poor and thinly inha- 
bited ? Beſides it was a received opinion at court 
that the greatneſs of the prince required a re- 
gular profuſion, no leſs ridiculous than extra- 
vagant. This occaſioned the decay of the 
fleets, ruinous fortifications and armies ill paid, 
who ſerved with reluctance, paid little atten- 

tion to command and were ready to deſert when- 
ever an occaſion offered. 

To complete theſe misfortunes the dignity of 
the ſovereigns ſeemed to confiſt, not in poſſeſ- 
fing a populous, flouriſhing and happy king- 
dom, not in commanding only what is reaſon- 
able, and in reſpecting laws which are reaſon 
. itſelf; but in ſeeing ſubjects crouching under 
the maſter and adoring the caprice of his mi- 
niſters. Hence aroſe on the fide of the gover- 
nors inſolence, oppreſſion and tyranny, on that 
of the people hatred, murmurs and ſedition. 

Taz younger branch of Auſtria that ſettled 
in Germany ſeemed to inherit all the pre-emi- 
nence of power that the elder had recently loſt, 
For ten years the former poſſeſſed a ſuperio- 
rity that alarmed Europe. During that period 
every thing gave way to him, and all the in- 
tereſts of Chriſtendom were ſubject to the mo- 
tions of the court of Vienna. Ferdinand II 
ſeemed to have fixed the ſuperiority of his fa- 
mily for ever; Turkey, either vanquiſhed by 
his arms, or fettered by his policy, ceaſed to 
diſturb his frontiers ; the vain efforts of Hun- 
gary 
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gary to recover her privileges only ſerved to 
rivet her chains the faſter ; Bohemia, whoſe 
forces were cruſhed at the battle of Prague, 
implored the clemency of the victor ; the ca- 
tholics of Germany crouching at the feet of 
their chief were ſo many flaves, whoſe hands he 
made uſe of in throwing chains over the oppo- 
fite party. Among the proteſtant princes ſome 
were proſcribed fugitives who had not even a 
hope of ever reviſiting their native country, 
others ſcarce dared ſecretly to regret a liberty 
of which they no longer entertained any ex- 
pectation. | 

Taz face of affairs in that part of Europe 
however ſuddenly changed. The emperor 
vanquiſhed, preſſed and overpowered by an 
enemy he deſpiſed, ſtripped of thoſe territories 
he had uſurped, attacked in his hereditary do- 
minions and trembling for the fate of his ca- 
pital, ſaw the moſt humiliating diſappoint- 
ments ſucceed to the moſt aſtoniſhing eleva- 
tion. The court of Vienna, far from diſputing 
the pre-eminence of power, dared not even 
pretend to an equality, Sweden ſeemed to 
have ſucceeded to the place of the Houſe of 
Auſtria 5 but too weak to preſerve a ſuperiority 
which ſhe derived only from one of thoſe ex- 
traordinary men whoſe immortal actions pro- 
cured her no more than a temporary great- 
neſs, that monarchy was obliged, after the 
death of her hero, to refign her part to a king-. 
dom that was better able to ſppport it. France 


2 appeared 
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appeared with reſources admirably directed, 
and began to form the ruling power of Europe, 
a character ſhe had loſt from the days of 
Charlemagne. Her arms triumphant by the 
talents of the heroes ſhe had produced, con- 
firmed her ſuperiority, and the abilities of the 
miniſters of Munſter crowned this proſperity. 
ExL AND diſplayed the moſt bloody and fin- 
gular event that has ever happened. Hiſtory 
exhibits many kings dethroned and murdered 
by their ſubjects, but it has furniſhed none, ſen- 
tenced in a regular manner, who were behaded 
on a ſcaffold. Some thing fimilar happpened 
at Lacedemon in the perſon of Agis, who was 
hanged by order of the Ephori ; but the kings 
of Lacedemon were only nominally ſo; they 
ſhould not be confidered abſolutely as ſove- 
reigns, but rather as hereditary generals of the 
army, ſubject to the authority of the republic. 
Charles I was a real monarch, whoſe rank was 
inviolable and ſacred by the laws themſelves. 
- Taz fanaticiſm of the puritans and the am- 
bition of ſome individuals were doubtleſs the 
principal cauſes of the misfortunes of this 
prince; in doing juſtice however to the under- 
ſtanding, the virtues and many excellent qua- 
lities that Charles poſſeſſed in a very eminent 
degree, in confeſſing that his generous delicacy 
which would not ſuffer him to abandon his 
friends to the rage of faction, was one of the 
glorious cauſes of his misfortunes; in conſi- 


dering | him as one of 5 beſt princes that ever 
reigned, 


' 
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reigned, we cannot deny but he himſelf occa- 
fioned a part of the afflictions by the errors of 
his adminiſtration. The blind confidence he 
placed at the beginning of his reign in a man 
ſo unworthy of his favour, the contempt of the 
laws in raiſing ſeveral] taxes, the little reſpect 
he ſhewed for the liberty of the ſubjects, the 
loans he forcibly extorted, his exceſſive kind- 
neſs to thoſe near his perſon, his averſion to 
the parliament which he refuſed to aſſemble for 
a conſiderable time, his intolerant diſpoſition 
and the perſecuttons he raiſed againſt the preſ- 
byterians, all naturally contributed to alineate 
the hearts of the people. As he ſaw England 
in general diſcontented, it was an unpardonable 
fault to quarrel with the Scotch for a few cere- 
monies, eee | 
THERE can be no excuſe for the weakneſs 
he ſhewed in quitting ſo imprudently thoſe 
arms he had taken up with ſo much ſpirit 
againſt the revolted Scotch ; his indecency in 
chuſing between him and his ſubjects other 
ſubjects as judges, that were equally diffariſ- 
fied with his government, is ſtill leſs excuſable. 
His conſent to the death of earl Strafford, that 
is a diſgrace to his memory, completed his 
ruin, becauſe that criminal condeſcenſion not 
only encouraged the inſolence of his enemies, 
but contributed alſo to alineate the affections 
of his courtiers. 
Hs conduct during the firſt years of the 
parliament was a ſeries of errors; he was 
. F:4 haughty 
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haughty and humble, timid and raſh generally 
at improper ſeaſons; he began with diſplaying 
an authority that it was impoſſible to ſupport, 
and concluded with unneceſſary conceſſions, 

Wuxx he had gradually ſtripped himſelf of 
his privileges, and loſt all means of reducing 
the rebels, he was reſolved to have recourſe to 
force. He no doubt ſhewed an heroic courage 
in war; but even in that he diſcovered a weak- 
neſs that deſtroyed him, for his blind confi- 
dence in traitors made him loſe opportunities 
of ſecuring a certain triumph. His flight ta 
the Scotch, by whom he knew he was de- 
teſted, his unaccountable faith in Cromwell, 
his eſcape to the Iſle of Wight, where his ene- 
mies commanded and his uſeleſs obſtinacy with 
reſpect to epiſcopacy, are ſo many ſhad.3 that 
obſcure the laſt year of his life ; but his laſt 
moments were thoſe: of a hero and philoſo- 
pher. Charles never appeared fo great upon 
the throne as before the houſe of commans and 
on the ſcaffold, in the midſt of his murderers or 
his deſpicable judges, 

In ſhort, this monarch, conſidered as a pri- 
vate man was a model. A tender huſband, an 
excellent father, the beſt maſter that ever ex- 
iſted, he had all the good qualities of the heart 
and many of the mind. Conſidered as a king, 
he would have been perhaps one of the beſt 
that hiſtory has recorded, if he had reigned 
in peaceable times, and in a ſtate leſs tumul- 
tuous; but his hand was too weak to repreſs 

tho 
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the rage of fanaticiſm, and to reſtrain a people 
who are never obedient to their mne 
leſs they admire tgem. 

Tux viciſſitudes of Muſtapha in ſhifting fo 
often from the throne to a priſon ; the misfor- 
tune of Oſman in being dragged from the 
ſame and murdered by the ſoldiery, and that of 
Ibrahim butchered by the ſentence of a vin- 
dictive mufti, were but the natural effects of 
arbitrary power. A deſpot who governs by 
terror is obliged to keep conſtantly round him 

a large body of guards in order to ſupport his 
authority. Thoſe guards, ſenſible of their im- 
portance to the ſultan, become naturally inſo- 
lent, and on the leaſt cauſe of diſcontent pull 
dowd the throne they are appointed to defend. 
We may obſerve however a difference in the 
revolutions that deſtroyed thoſe three ſukans. 
Muſtapha was dethroned through contempr, 
deteſtation butchered Ibrahim, and Oſman was 
ſtrangled becauſe he was eſteemed. ' 


GOVERMENTS. 


Tar treaty of Weſtphalia fixed the govern- 
ment of the empire which had never been 
rightly aſcertained before. The firſt Othos, 
though elective, were real monarchs; the 
_ princes of the Houſe of Suabia, though diſturb- 
ed by the popes, had exerciſed an authority 
more abſolute in ſome particulars and more de- 
pendent in others. The misfortunes of Fre- 


deric 
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deric II and his ſons had produced a real 
- anarchy in which every thing was confounded, 
the people had no liberty, and the chief was 
without any power. The Auſtrian emperors, 
by a ſeries of well concerted meaſures, had in- 
ſenſibly reſtored ſome degree ef vigour to 
their ſcepter; Charles V greatly increaſed it, 
and that able ſtateſman had left a plan to his 
ſucceſſors for acquiring abſolute power. Fer- 
dinand I and his poſterity faithfully purſuing 
the path that had been pointed out, made 
2 progreſs towards the accompliſhment of 
eir deſign, the mildneſs of their government 

made them beloved, and facilitated their pro- 
ceedings 
FERDINAND II by ſeaſonably exerting an 
inflexible authority had ſecurely eſtabliſhed 
deſpotiſm, when Guſtavus and Richelieu ſub- 
verted an edifice that had been erecting for ſo 
many ages. The arms of the former and the 
policy of the other triumphed over all the 
prudence of the court of Vienna, and prepared 
the form of government that was ſettled by 
the treaty of Weſtphalia. Germany became 
what it is at preſent, a body of ſovereigns and 
free cities united for the common welfare; this 
body is bound by general laws, and governed 
by a head who is no more than the inſtrument 
ta execute the reſolutions of the ſtate. 

Tux government of France exhibits a change 
totally different. The ancient traces of the 


feudal adminiſtration were aboliſhed ; the ge- 
neral 
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. neral ſtates that had been held from the very 
beginning of the monarchy now ceaſed for 
ever; the nobles entirely loſt the right of op- 
preſſing their vaſſals, and the people were de- 
prived of the liberty of complaints or mur- 
murs. The authority of all orders centered 
in the throne; the principal offices were 
ſuppreſſed and all was under the immediate 
hand of the monarch. This important change 
produced general tranquility, an advantage 
that compenſates for all others, becauſe it is 
that alone conſtitutes the true happineſs of 2 
nation. 
Evxxr thing was confounded in England, 
where monarchy was ſucceeded by democracy, 
anarchy and a general ſubverſion of all law and 
order, and a phantom of a new republic was 
erected for a moment on the ruins of both 
throne and ſtate. 


ILLUSTRIOUS SOVERETGNS. . 


No period perhaps furniſhed fewer ſove- 
reigns truly illuſtrious than this epocha. We 
have obſerved that the three moſt powerful 
kings who reigned were governed by their mi- 
niſters, Philip IV by Olivares, Lewis XIII by 
Richelieu and Charles I by Buckingham: we 
may add that the laſt of thoſe princes, who 
was ſuperior in capacity to the other two, had 
however the weakeſt miniſter, 


GusTAvus 
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 Gvsravus ApoLenus was doubtleſs the 
greateſt monarch of this century, and few ages 
have produced one equal to him. The life of 
this celebrated man was a ſeries of aſtoniſhing 
actions. The gallant exploit by which, at the 
age of fourteen, he checked the proſperity of 
the Danes and ſecured the throne of his fa- 
ther; the noble ambition of governing at ſix- 
teen, becauſe he perceived that affairs were ill 
managed; his dexterity in removing the ob- 
ſtacles he met with from the prejudice con- 
ceived of his youth and inexperience ; his pe- 
netration in diſcovering at ſo early an age the 
ſtate of his own kingdom and that of the neigh- 
bouring powers, and all that he had to fear 
from the one or hope from the other; the per- 
ſpicuity of his ideas that enabled him in a mo- 
ment to conceive the natural connection of the 
projects he meditated; his prudence, activity 
and preſence of mind which, in the very heat 
and confuſion of a battle, never ſuffered him to 
overlook an error or advantage; his ſteady 
coolneſs and compoſure in the moſt rapid mo- 
tions, which always remained undiſturbed in 
the midſt of the moſt intoxicating ſucceſſes: 
the battles of Leipfick and Lutren, the palſage 
of the Leck and the conqueſt of all Germany 
in two campaigns, are circumſtances that raiſe 
him to an equality with the greateſt conquerors; 
but the many virtues he united with his va- 
rious talents place him far above the common 
race of heroes. He was ſimple, modeſt, mild, 

affable, 
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affable, juſt, humane and a protector of every 
ſcience: in Guſtavus unarmed there were no 
traces to be found of that terrible warrior who 
made Germany tremble and alarmed Europe. 

Ws introduce Cromwell on this occafion 
with reluctance; but it is difficult to refuſe him 
. place among illuſtrious: ſovereigns and 
the moſt extraordinary men. Some very re- 
ſpectable writers conſider him as the moſt aſto- 
niſhing genius that ever appeared, and in their 
enthuſiaſtic admiration, allow him to have 
poſſeſſed every mental endowment in the ſu- 
pteme degree. A great miniſter and ſome phi- 
loſophers, on the other hand, far from eſtcem- 
ing him a wonderful man, have repreſented 
him only as a ſucceſsful adventurer, favoured by 
circumſtances, and who had no claim to any 
merit ſuperior to mediocrity. 
Ix order to form à juſt idea of his talents let 
us conſider him as an orator, a general, a fac- 
tious leader and a ſovereign. It muſt be con- 
feſſed that in the firſt character Cromwell is far 
from appearing worthy of admiration. The 
numerous panegyriſts who extolled his elo- 
quenre had not doubtleſs read any of his ha- 
rangues. They are an irregular compoſition of 
ſuch abſurd arguments, extravagant thoughts, 
pedantic quotations and low puerile expreſſions, 
that a judicious reader is aſtoniſhed how, with 
thoſe. ſpeeches, he could have governed qi 
general ſtates of a powerful nation. 


Is 
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Ir can not be denied but that there was an 
affectation in his manner of ſpeaking; Crom- 
well had no defire to diſtinguiſh himſelf as-an 
orator, his only view was to conciliate the con- 
fidence of the commons by adopting the. ſtyle 
of a man inſpired, a ſtyle then much in vogue, 
and of great influence with that body; this in- 
duced him to make uſe of the myſtic jargon 
that disfigured his ſpeeches, and at which he 
ſecretly laughed himſelf as a variety of anec- 
dotes prove; as he addrefled himſelf to hearers 
moſtly fanatics, policy required that he ſhould 
employ the only language capable of pleaſing 
them and captivating their attention. 

Ir is difficult to refuſe him the qualities of a 
| — in a ſuperior degree. The various battles 
gained by his capacity and valour, his activity 
upon marches, the rapidity of his conqueſts, 
England, Scotland and Ireland ſubjected in as 
little time as would be neceſſary to travel over 
theſe countries; his numerous victories, and the 
many trophies raiſed from one extremity of 
Great Britain to another, are pretenſions that 
cannot be eaſily deſtroyed. 

Tun martial ſpirit of the Engliſh nation had 
been extinguiſhed for ſome years, and this con- 
tributed to facilitate the ſucceſs of the uſurper : 
had Cromwell appeared on the continent againſt 
Guſtavus, Valſtein or Conde, he- might not 
probably have reaped ſo many laurels; but 
without allowing him the firſt rank with illuſ- 

trious 
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trious commanders we cannot at leaſt refuſe him 
a place among them. 

Ir is a more eaſy taſk to eſtimate his talents 
as à leader of a party. A man born in the 
obſcurity of a private ſtation to have the art to 
make himſelf maſter, for ten years together, 
of all the deliberations of one of the wiſeſt par- 
haments that England can boaſt ; to be the ſe- 
cret ſoul of a body fo extenſive, fo agitated 
and compoſed of ſuch different factions; to 
become the centrical point of all the - ſchemes 
of ſo many parties entirely divided by intereſt 
and hatred ; to ſow diſcord between that body 
and the head in ſuch an effectual manner, that 
it was impoſſible to extinguiſh the flames 
which he ſecretly kindled ; after having made 
thoſe two powers irreconcileable to force them 
to take: up arms and become as powerful in 
the camp as he had been in the houſe of 
commons ; whilſt he made the parliament 
inſtrumental in the ruin of the prince, to fe- 
cretly form and cheriſh a party in the aſſembly 
that deſtroyed it; to direct all the motions of 
that party always on proper occaſions, with- 
out ever appearing himſelf and coſtantly in a 
manner moſt conducive to his own ambitious 
defigns ; when he had thrown off the maſæk 
to make uſe of that barbarous party in bringing 
the king to the ſcaffold, aboliſhing the mo- 
narchy; removing the peers and enſlaving the 
commons; and after having ſubverted the 
throne by the parliament, and annihilated the 
| parliament 
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parliament by the independents, to play upon 
thoſe in turn, to make uſe of their fanatical 
paſſion for liberty in order to deſtroy that 
very liberty, and under a new title make him- 
ſelf a more abſolute monarch than ever reigned 
in England; thoſe are phenomenons that, but 
for the proximity of the times would appear 
incredible, and entitle Cromwell to the 
wretched pre- eminence of being the moſt artful 
conſpirator that the ann of mankind have 
recorded. 

H appeared no leſs aſtoniſhin as a finds 
reign. - When he had ſecurely us ho his 
power by the fall and ſubjection of all parties, 
he became, under the title of protector, a 
fimple, modeſt and wiſe deſpot; he reſtored 
order that he had deſtroyed, and made England 
2 quiet and happy as ſhe had ever 1 
her legitimate maſters. 

His nation at the ſame time was wha 
by all the world; he laid the foundation of 
the empire of the ſea, and made her alliance 
be ſolicited by all the powers of Europe. In 
ſhort that uſurper and murderer of his prince 
died i in his bed convulſed with remorſe, but in 
the midſt of honours, and tranſmitted his 


power quietly - to his fon. 
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MINISTERS. 


Fraxct diſplayed the greateſt miniſters of 


this century, and Richelieu undoubtedly ſhone 


with ſuperior luſtre to them all. The parti- 


cular memoirs of this aftoniſhing man muſt be 
conſulted, in order to fee with what art he 

admittance at court, introduced himſelf 
to the notice of Mary of Medicis, gained her 
confidence and obtained the place of ſecretary 
of ſtate ; how, after being involved in the diſ- 
diſgrace of that princeſs and an exile himſelf, 
he made his misfortunes inſtrumental in ac- 
quiring a {till greater aſcendant over the mind 
of his benefactreſs, and gave her advice which 
ſhe imagined only uſeful to herſelf, but was in 
fact ſolely calculated to promote his own ends; 


how dexterouſly he created alternate difſen- 


tions and reconcilations between her and her 
fon, and always took care on thoſe occafions 
to be paid for his mediation with ſome new 
dignity; with what artful meaſures he perſua- 
ded Lewis, who deteſted him, to admit him 
into the council, and confider him as a man 
neceflary to his glory. 
Wurx he had obtained or rather extorted 
an entire confidence, he formed projects the 
moſt extenfive and difficult, and till then con- 
fidered impoſſible. Thoſe projects however 
- which he conceived at the ſame time, he was 
far from executing together, when he had un- 
dertaken one he ſet all his engines at work 
Vor- III. Q_ og 


— 
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to prepare for another, but with ſuch ſecreſy 
and ſilence, that he always concealed the new 
blow he was meditatin gto ſtrike, from the moſt 
penetrating eyes. | 
'Tavs while he was rapie the proteftants, 
he ſecretly ſapped the authority of the great, 
and, at the very moment he was humbling. 
the' latter, his attention was buſy in every 
quarter of Europe to ſeek, find and ſecretly 
encourage the enemies of Auſtria. W 
Ix the mean while he made the arms of 
France triumphant, created a marine, revived 
commerce and prepared the ſplendor of the 
ſucceeding reign; and whilſt he accompliſhed 
thoſe great objects, his eyes were no leſs at- 
tentive to the proceedings of his enemies. He 
entirely governed the irreſolution of a king, 
who continued to hate and began to fear him; 
he drove out the mother, brother and fa- 
vourites of the prince; made the royal family 
tremble, ſubjected the whole court, diſcovered 
and fruſtrated various conſpiracies without ever 
ſnewing merey to the guilty, and was ſo for- 
tunate as not only to die in the plenitude of 
power, but to preſerve his influence in a man- 
ner in the tomb, by the continuation of his 
cteatures and meaſures, ſo that the proſ- 


Perity of the ſtare feemed to depend on his 


capacity. 


We muſt however conſe that this miniſ- 
ter, in performing ſo many prodigics for the 
glory of the throne and nation, was much leſs 

attentive 
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attentive to the happineſs of both. The con- 
tempt of forms and regulations he introduced 
into the courts of Juſtice, gave birth to the moſt 
dangerous abuſes, in preferring the ſevere and 
terrible policy of Lewis XI to the mild admi- 
niſtration of Henry IV, he leſſened the attach- 


ment of the ſubjects to their prince. In fine, 


by enſlaving the nobles and the people he weak- 
ened in their hearts that pure and eſtimable 
patriotiſm, the firſt and ſurer reſource of all 
goveruments. | 


MAZARIN 


MAzARrIN was not unworthy of ſucceeding 
Richelieu, but thoſe two miniſters are by na 
means to be conſidered as equals, That would 
be to compare art and cunning with extent, 
depth, ſcrength and ſublimity of genius, 


OLIVAREZ. 


hed in his deſigns, negligence as to 
the means, ſeverity and ſlowneſs were defects 
that placed Olivarez below thoſe two cele- 
brated men; he poſſeſſed however great qua- 
lities; and had he governed in other circum- 
ſtances, if his rival had been a man of leſs ſur- 
priſing talents, and had he not too cloſely ad- 
hered to the plan of Philip II, he might prob - 
ably hayeſhone with luſtre as a miniſter, 
OXEXSTIERN and Davaux, the two illuſtrious 
miniſters that ſettled the treaty” of. Manfter, 
2 merit 
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merit a ſhare in the praiſes due to the greateſt 
| ſtateſmen. When they were folicited by the 
emperor to regulate the conditions of peace 
privately with him, notwithſtanding he pro- 

mifed to make them as favourable as they 
could wiſh, they were not the dupes of thoſe 
arts that enfnared Mazarin. They were re- 
folved that every prince of eren ſhould 
_ . ſend deputies to the congreſs that they might 
be witneffes of all the deliberations. Thoſe 
candid and open proceedings, more politic and 
perſuaſive than all the arts of duplicity and 
craft, gained the confidence of the Germanic 
body,” and made France and Sweden miſtreſſes 


of the articles of peace. | 
MILITARY . 


Valsrzix, who conquered with fuch rapidity 
Hungary, Bohemia and Germany, who reſiſted 
Guſtavus for fome time, and who alone had the 
honour of ſtopping the torrent of his victories, was 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed general of his country. 
Germany alſo reckoned: Tilli, Maximilian and 
* Buquoi, who were in great eſteem before Guſ- 
tavus appeared; that country likewiſe exhi- 
bited Lamboi.and Merci who, after the death 
of the mor, raiſed the throne of the em- 


3 Torſtanſon — * ſhewed 
themſelves worthy pupils of the hero under 
whom they had been formed. The unfortu- 


nate Montroſe wanted only a more ſplendid 
| . theatrg 
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theatre and a cauſe leſs deſperate to have be- 
come the admiration of Europe. %s 
| Francs was a ſeminary of warriors. She 

diſplayed Harcourt, whoſe activity ſurpriſed 
and overpowered his enemies, Crequy the idol 
of the ſoldiery, a general who perfectly under- 
ſtood the art of encamping. The two Chai- 
ſeuls, both heirs of the valour of the long race 
of heroes from whom they deſcended ; the im- 
petuous, intrepid and virtuous Gaſſion, the pu- 
pil, companion and friend of the Swediſh. mon- 
arch, taught Conde the leſſons he had learned 
from Guſtavus. | 

ConDe and Turenne at length began to di- 
Kinguiſh themſelves. Nature herſelf ſeemed 
to have formed Conde for war, he was a hero 
befor he arrived at the age of manhood ; Tu- 
renne became one by reſlection and cloſe ap- 
phcation, Conde more brilliant and rapid, was 
better qualified- for ſudden operations; Tu- 
renne, with more reflection and deliberation, 
was more eſteemed in the courſe of a regular 
campaign; the one was formed for ſtorming 
and carrying a town or deciding a victory; the 
other admirable for making the moſt of an ad- 
vantage, for effecting a retreat or repairing 
a misfortune. | 


Q3 NAVI. 
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Tux taſte for navigation and commerce that 
Wow IV and his miniſter had excited, was ex- 
tinguiſhed under the regency of Mary of Me- 
dicis.. Luynes, who ſucceeded the "marſhal 
d' Ancre, was incapable of great defigns, and 
never once thought of recovering that reſource. 
The city of Rochelle alone had a navy ſupe- 
rior to all the reſt of the kingdom. We have 
obſerved that Lewis XIII could not attack 
that city until he had borrowed ſome ſhips n 
Holland. 
| _RrcAELtiegv was a man of too much capacity 

to be a ſtranger to the importance of that de- 
partment. But as he was obliged to employ 
the forces of the monarchy againſt the Houſe 
of Auſtria, whoſe principal ſtrength was by 
land, he was forced to pay leſs attention to fnhip- 
ping and commerce. Under this miniſter how- 
ever France acquired Martinico and Guada- 
loupe, and thoſe two American iſlands after- 
wards became rich ſources of navigation and 
comreree. 

Tun commerce of England that was ſa flou- 
riſhing in the reign of Elizabeth did not de- 
cline under James I. That prince even aug- 
mented the number of ſhips, and encouraged 
ſhip-builders ; the Engliſh had then the repu+ 
tation of being ſuperior in the art of conſtruct- 
ing ſhips to all other nations. | 

Tux 
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Tux colonies were improved under the fame 

reign; Virginia, that was a ſettlement of no 
great conſequence in the time of Elizabeth, 
grew populous under James, and was looked 
upon as one of the moſt, valuable poſſeſſions of 
Great Britain. New England till then con- 
founded with Virginia, became her rival. Ber- 
mudas was firſt inhabited in this reign, and 
proved a convenient harbour to ſhips in their 
paſſage from one hemiſphere to the other, 
_ CrnarLEs I, who had a much greater ſhare 
of capacity than his father, augmented the 
flouriſhing ſtate of navigation: the remote co- 
lonies were multiplied or improved under that 
prince, voyages to Greenland were undertaken, 
and the whale-fiſhery became an 19 
object. 

An India Company was eſtabliſhed under the 
auſpices of the monarch, and the fertile iſland 
of Amboyna enriched the Engliſh with its va- 
luable ſpices. © The very misfortunes and weak- 
neſs of Charles contributed to the increaſe of 
the Engliſh colonies, The perſecution that 
prince raiſed againſt the preſbyterians occa- 
fioned many of the ſect to ſeek ſettlements in 
the new world; Boſton owed her greatneſs to 
thoſe emigrations. 

Tux rage of the preſbyterians, when they 
became maſters, oppreſſed the proteſtants and 
catholics, and urged them to take ſhelter in 
America, where they might quietly exerciſe 


Q 4 their 
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their religion; by this meaus the u of 
Maryland was formed. 

. Taz general confuſſon inſtead of impeding 
| the progreſs of commerce, ſerved only to in- 
ereaſe it. The gentry, ſtripped of their poſſeſ- 
ſions by the rebels, had no other reſource 
againſt want and miſery; and their example 
having diſpelled the prejudice that till then 
repreſented commerce as diſgraceful to nobi- 
 lity, the whole nation cultivated it with ardour 
and emulation. Thus, by a happy concurrence 
of circumſtances, the moſt tragical events that 
ſeemed to threaten the people of Britain with 
certain deſtruction, became the ſources of their 
proſperity. | 

N QTWITHSTANDING the flouriſhing ſtate of 
commerce and navigation in the Britiſh ifles, 
it was no way comparable to the progreſs of 
Holland. The Dutch viſited the coafts of 
Africa, diſpoſſeſſed the Portugueze of part of 
Guinea, and made themſelves maſters of the 
ivory, gold and ſlave trade. They formed a 
ſettlement at the Cape of Good Hope, ſeized 
upon the iſland of Mauritius, conquered the 
ifland of Ceylon, drove the Engliſh from Am- 
boyna, ſtripped the natives of a confiderable 
part of the iſland of Java, made the kings of 
that country tributary, built Batavia there, 
made that place one of the richeſt and moſt 

werful ſettlements in the world, and mono- 
polized the ſpice trade which became a ſource 

of immenſe wealth, 


TukEx 
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Tux x afterwards diſcovered countries near 
the South pole, and New Holland beyond the 
tropic of Capricorn; thence ſteering their 
courſe towards the North, they went in ſearch 
of the precious furs' of Yeſo near the frigid 
zone. Ever attentive alſo to make advantage 
of the misfortunes of other nations of Europe, 
they found means to be excepted from the ſe- 
vere edict that prohibited all Europeans from 
entering the ports of Japan, and by that poli- 
tical ſtroke ſecured to themſelves the excluſive 
trade of filks, china, precious ſtones and gold 
of that powerful empire. , | 

Wulst they made fo rich a harveſt in the 
eaſtern ſeas, they traded in thoſe of the weſt 
with equal induſtry and ſucceſs. They ſhared 
in the advantages of the Greenland fiſhery, they 
entirely engroſſed the herring fiſhery on the 
coaſts of Europe, took advantage of the civil 
wars that diſtracted their neighbours and ſeized 
upon New York in North America. 

In South America they ravaged Brafil and 
plundered Saint Salvador. They difcovered a 
new paſſage to the South Seas and took prizes 
of immenſe value of the great ocean that ſepa- 
rates the Philippine iflands from Peru. 

Tuis extenſive and ſplendid commerce did 
not however make them neglect one leſs ſpe- 
cious but equally lucrative, They viſited all 
foreign ports, purchaſed the products of one 
country and ſold them in another; became 


the 
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the factors and carriers of all the commodities 
'of our hemiſphere. | 

By their policy in contenting themſelves with 
a ſlender profit, that was continually repeated, 
they acquired no lefs riches by this ſpecies of 
traffic than by that of their India Company. 
Copenhagen, Antwerp, Hamburgh and all 
the Hanſe towns faw their commerce decline. 
Amſterdam that occafioned this revolution be- 
came the moſt famous city in the world, and 
ber harbour crowded with ſhipping was-made 
the readezy ous of all nations. | 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir reaſon is the moſt glorious poſſeſſion of 
mankind, if truth is their moſt precious bleſ- 
ſing, philoſophers who find the one and im- 
prove the other, ſhould be conſidered as ſupe- 
rior to all other men, and the age we have been 
reviewing is the brighteſt that we meet with in 
the annals of the world. | 

AFTER running, over the fpace of twelve cen- 
turies, weary of contemplating the oppreſſion 
of ſo many tyrants, the ravages of various bar- 
barians, - and the deceitful arts of different fa- 
natics, we fit down with pleaſure to take a view 
of the diſcoveries made by a few philoſophers 
who have enlightened the world; we beſtow 
with joy the pure homage of admiration on 
thoſe exalted characters that havE dignified the 
human ſpecies by extending the boundaries 


of their underſtanding, 
. Soug 
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Some excellent men had already diſcovered 
the moſt valuable parts of morality ; but they 
were incapable of ſupporting it with ſolid me- 
taphyſics, without which the doctrine of mo- 
rals is always vague, Metaphyſics were entirely 
unknown, and thoſe who undertook to teach 
them were leaſt acquainted with them : they 
are immediately connected with natural philo- 
ſophy ; and this ſcience was in the moſt wretch- 
ed ſtate in thoſe times. Ramus could do no 
more than lament the ſtudies of the age, and 
exhort men to improve them ; his exhortations 
were little reliſhed by his own country, and 
remained unknown to all the reſt of the world. 

Tux fine arts that were ſo flouriſhing in Eu- 
rope, ſeemed to have been cultivrated without 
any advantage to philoſophy ; men of the moſt 
reſpectable talents endeavoured by aſtronomy 
to find out what influence the ſtars'had on hu- 
man actions; Bodin . was afraid of ghoſts and 
viſions, and the learned de Thou believed in 
omens and preſages, 

A Los ſucceſhon of ages, the moſt vene- 
rable authorities and the voice of religion coun- 
tenanced ' abſurd errors that were continually 
introduced under the name of Ariſtotle. Men 
of creative and ſublime ideas were wanting, 
men paſhonately zealous for truth who had cou- 
rage to explain and ſupport it in ſpite of all the 
dangers that might attend ſuch bold attempts. 
England, France and Italy each furniſhed the 
world with one of thoſe extraogdinary men, 
FaAaxcCis 
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*Fraxcis Bacon the ſon of a famous chan- 
cellor of . England, was for a long time the 
oracle of the councils of his prince as well as 
of the parliaments of the nation. His ſagacity 
and penetration enabled him to expound all 
the myſtery. of the laws, and his eloquence 
gained him the admiration of his country. 
Having attained to the dignity of his father 
under James I, he diſplayed a genius ſuperior 
to the honours of his ſtation, but a guilty com- 
pliance with the tyranny of Buckingham raiſed 
ſome ſufpicions that his integrity was not equal 
to his underſtanding, and he was publicly 
ineached of the odious crime of venality and 
eortuption. Deſerted by the monarch, who 
endeavoured to ſave his favourite by offering 
up*another victim to the hatred of the people, 
his reputation was blaſted by a diſgraceful ſen- 
rence, and his fortune ruined by the heavy fine 
he was condemned to pay. 

"Grown. wiſe by thoſe afflictions, diſguſted 
with the great, honours and riches, he had re- 
courſe to the uſual conſolation of ſtrong minds, 
philoſophy and learning. Both had adorned 
bis days of proſperity, he had always culti- 
vated them with ardour and zeal ; but retiring 
from the world he devoted himſelf entirely to 
them with the moſt lively tranſports in the 
boſom of ſolitude. He ſtudied the antiquities 
ol his country, traced the origin of its laws, 
wrote the hiſtory of one of 4he monarchs, in- 
veſtigated the nature of the paſſions in An Eſſay 


On 
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on Morality, and preſented the world with the 
ſoundeſt principles of policy. 

Ar the ſame time he took a view of the 
knowlege and learning he had acquired in his 
youth, of the ſtudies of the univerſities and of 
thoſe ſyſtems of which preceding philoſophers 
were fo vain, He was terrified at the chaos and 
confuſion he found ; prompted by a love of 
order and method, without which all purſuits 
after knowlege are unprofitable, he felt the 
neceſſity of ſubverting the monſtrous edifice thar 
barbariſm had erected in the ſchools, and of 
forming a plan entirely new. 

He perceived that the firſt ſtep to be taken 
was to lay down a ſyſtem, with various grada- 
tions, to form a chain of the ſeveral branches 
of knowlege, and never attempt to transfer his 
attention to a new object, unleſs he firſt per- 
ceived the connection it had with a preceding 
diſcovery. Faithfully adhering to this plan, 
he formed a table of human knowlege relative 
to the three faculties of the foul, memory, ima. 
gination and judgment. 

From thoſe three ſources he ſaw that all arts 
and ſciences were derived, and thus found a 
method of comprehending, without confuſion, 
the differences between thoſe that were diſtinct, 
and of conceiving the connections between ſuch 
as had any relation to each other. He after - 
wards endeavoured to afcettain the truths dil- 
covered in each of thoſe ſciences, the errors 
wich had been introduced into them, and the 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary diſcoveries to be thence derived. He 
carried his attention ſo far as to form ma- 
chines, inſtruments: and eontrive every other 
aſſiſtance and method that might contribute 


fully to lay open thoſe truths of which, he * 


but a glimmering view. 

Bur he was ſenſible that in ſuppoſing the 
poſſibility of ever rifing to the knowlege of 
firſt cauſes, this was not to be accompliſhed 
but by multiplying, collecting and comparing 

icular phenomenons ; ; he ſaw that natural 
philoſophy in general muſt be the reſult of 
particular knowlege improved by reaſon and 
reflection; and that an attempt to aſcend im- 
mediately to cauſes in order to deſcend to ef- 
fects would be the certain road to inevitable 
errors; this principle he explained in his Organ 
of Sciences : in that aſtoniſhing work, he pointed 
out every method and ſtep to be purſued, fore- 
faw the greateſt diſcoveries ſince made, and 
confuſedly predicted the wonderful powers of 
nature that were afterwards diſcovered by Sir 
Iſaac Newton. | 

Ir the countrymen of this philoſopher have 
made the moſt rapid progreſs in natural philo- 
ſophy, they are indebted for this advantage to 
his method, a method that left nothing to the 
illuſions of imagination, and led them to the 
knowlege of truth by the light of experience, 
the only fure guide in thoſe purſuits. 

Ix France Deſcartes had the glory of ſub- 


| verting the. altars on which the abſurd philo- 


ſophy 


ö 
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fophy of the ſchools had been revered for ſo 
many ages. Acute penetration, with an exten- 
five, daring and reſtleſs capacity, would not 


fuffer him to remain ſatisfied with thoſe occult 
qualities by which men pretended to explain 


nature. Born with a reſolute and independ- 
dent mind, he was provoked at the yoke they 
attempted to impoſe. upon him, and ven- 
tured to ſuſpect that it was not the yoke of 
truth, i 
Ax enquiry founded on the deepeſt reflec- 
tions ſoon verified his ſuſpicions, in the natu- 
ral philoſophy of the age he perceived nothing 
but a ſeries of errors; and, notwithſtanding the 
conſiderable time he had ſpent in a celebrated 
college and the extaordinary reputation he had 
acquired for his knowlege and learning, he 
boldly declared that neither he nor his precep- 
tors were acquainted with. any ſcience, Re- 
flefting on the fingular blindne(s in which his 
country ſhared with the reſt of Europe, it ap- 
peared to him to proceed from the extravagant 
veneration men paid to received opinions. 


In fact thoſe who ſtyled themſelwes philo- 


ſophers were ſo far from employing their minds 
in reſearches after truth, that they looked upon 
ſuch attempts as raſhneſs and preſumption ; all 
their ſagacity was confined to the ſtudy of Ari- 


ſtotle, and in their endeavours to diſcover his 


opinions they were frequently miſtaken. 
Divisity likewiſe retarded the progreſs of 
philoſophy ; but Deſcartes diſtinguiſhed thoſe 
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two branches; he was ſenſible that the autho- 
rity ſo neceſſary to the former was the deſtruc- 
tion of the latter, becauſe, as God himſelf is 
our guide in matters of religion, it would be 
folly to be apprehenſive of error; and on the 
other hand, as even the moſt intelligent man is 
liable every moment to become the ſport of 11- 
luſion; we are expoſed to continual falſehood * 
and impoſition by blindly adopting the GI 
of others. 

Tas principle led him to doubt every notion 
he had imbibed from the hour of his birth, 
and to ſcrutinize them all with the moſt rigorous 
attention. Before he ſet about this enquiry he 
firmly reſolved to conſider nothing as true but 
what ſhould be confirmed by evident demon- 
tration, and this rule alone was to be the teſt 
of his conviction ; he was determined to range 
without exception all opinions that wanted 
ſuch proofs among falſe or . uncertain no- 
tions. 

Tuvs after diveſting himſelf of all attach- 
ment and prejudice for thoſe very opinions, the 
truth of which had appeared moſt ſtriking 
before, he began with afking himſelf whether 
he exiſted. Convinced of the reality of his 

exiſtence by thoſe very doubts he had formed, 
he examined into that portion of himſelf that 
. doubted, and in this manner proceeded to an 
enquiry into the nature of the ſubſtance of his 
foul ; from a view of its qualities he was con- 
vinced that it could not derive its exiſtence 

\ from 
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From itſelf, and endeavoured to find out the 


author who had produced it. Thus he ar- 


b rived at the knowlege of a Supreme Being, 
-whoſe nature and attributes he likewiſe en- 
quired into; he found the world proceeded 
from him, and purſued thoſe reflections through 
all the various beings of the creation. In this 
manner he roſe from one doubt to another, 
and gradually reached the moſt ſublime ob- 


gets, by r proceeding on conſequential 


Principles. 

Sven was the ſyſtem of Deſcartes, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of Merhodical Doubts ; and 
for which that 'philoſopher will be ever dear 

to mankind, ibbeauſe it is the only light that 
can clear up the obſcurities of nature. By 
the help of this light he diſſipated the phan · 
toms that had been revered for ſo many ages, 
and ſupported by the moſt reſpectable autho- 
-rity. This was a happineſs for himſelf, but 
could be of no advantage to his countrymen, 
unleſs he had the perilous reſolution to eom- 


municate his reſtections and diſcoveries to - 


them, and expoſe himſelf to all the rage of in- 
tereſt, envy and ſuperſtition. 


DrscakrEs had the courage to brave thoſe | 


dangers, and the petipatetic philoſophers, at- 
»tacked not only by his writings, but by nu- 
-merous proſelytes that thoſe writings procured 

him were incapable of defending themſelves 
; otherwiſe, than by ſcurrility, menaoes and vio- 
. His adverſaries obliged him to fly z but, 
Vor. III. R in 
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in retreating before ignorance and error, he left 

hands ready to deſtroy them. 

.  Descarres exploded falſe ſcience, had he 
ſtrictly followed his own principles, his capa- 
city might have led him to truth. In ſeckivg 

for nature we ſhould ſtudy nature herſelf alone, 
follow her foot-ſteps with patience, contem- 

plate them with diligent attention, and parti- 

cularly avoid forming any ſyſtems, before we 

| have ſought for effeAs by the ſlow courſe of 
regular experiment; in a word, we ſhould con- 
tinually ſubject imagination to experience. 

A LIVELY and extenſive imagination is not 
eafily kept in ſubjection. It triumphed over 
the reaſon of Deſcartes, and led him aſtray. 
. Quitting the path he had ſo happily entered, 
he gave looſe reins to a bold and fertile fancy, 
| and, inſtead of a few fundamental truths 
be might have diſcovered, he introduced a 
great. number, of pleaſing and brilliant chi- 
meras. | 

HE took abſtraQed pit * a demon- 
tration of the exiſtence of a Supreme Being; : 

1 ſuppoſed innate ideas in the ſoul which it ne- 
| ver poſſeſſed ; formed a human body that had 
= ſcarce any reſemblance to nature ; and conſi- 
| | dered the moſt ſagacious animals in no other 

ligbt, than as mere machines governed by the 

| | Jaws of -mechaniſm ; eſtabliſhed ſo compact a 

| | pulenum in the world, and a ſubtle matter ſo denſe 
= chat motion muſt be impoſſible, or the. celeſtial 
| . 3 ſoon loſe it; his ideas wich re- 
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ſpect to the formation and government of a 
plurality of worlds, have not even the merit 
of probability; he preſcribed laws to motion 
that are perfectly inconſiſtent, and pretended 
to determine the nature of it without having any 
notion of its principal properties. In ſhort, 
in the place of thoſe errors he deſtroyed, he 
. ſubſtituted others no leſs numerous and con- 
derable, 

W muſt not however leſſen our gratitude 


for the labours of this illuſtrious. Frenchman. 


If an active and warm imagination huri ied 
him too far into the ſpirit of ſyſtem, and if 
this ſpirit, which is perhaps the greateſt ob- 
ſtruction to the improvement of philoſophy, 
prevented him from 'making confiderable pro- 
greſs in metaphyſics, or acquiring any know- 
lege of natural philoſophy, he had the ho- 
nour however of ſuppreſſing more than any 
other perſon the falſe ſcience that then pre- 
vatled,  * 

Bacon, who applied only to reaſon and 
judgment, was leſs calculated to draw men 
from their ancient prejudices than Deſcartes, 
who ſpoke to the imagination. His ingenious 
and ſeductive ſyſtem was of greater efficacy 
againſt the pretended doctrine of Ariſtotle than 
the moſt regular arguments. Human vanity 
was flattered with diſcovering that the world 
was no more than a machine formed accordin 
to the laws of mechaniſm, in which there 
ſeemed nothing difficult to be explained. Oc» 
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eujt qualities were exploded, and ſhetceded by 
the” glorious kenſerity of - acconntint” for every 
thing; a happy difpoſitivn Which often leads 
to falſchood, but gives the mint tchat:uctivity 
and reſolution without which men ge ver Arrive 
| af truth. | * 

* A-ctNnerat impiille ſeized all phNoſ@phers ; ; 
the -boldnefs of Deſeartes inſpired and ani- 
mated every breaſt ; the chimeras he had tawght 
were not dangerous; he Bad furniſhed weapons 
himſelf againſt them, and inſtructed men not 
to be governed by the alſetrions of others, but 
to brave every authority and ſubinit to nothing 
bat reafon and conviction. 

Wirst Bacon ſhewed at a diſtance the road 

to be purſued, and furniſhed mankind with a 
elue to lead them to it; whilſt Deſearres rouzed 
inen from ignorant floth that had been fo long 
fatisfied with words, and inſpirs them with 
the- courage to doubt as well äs the Ueſſie of 
thinking for themſelves, an illuſtrious- Italian 
was labouting more eflentially, perhaps, for 
the benefit of the world. 

Gartkro the Fhbrentine did wor give im- 
ſelf vp to ſublinte conjedtnres or ſplendid hy- 

otheles ; not ſatisfied with poiating out the 

Vall ro truth, and exhorting men to purfue it, 
he Tet che cximple, and appeared fielt in the 
path hithſelf; advancing from one obſervation 
ww another, conſtafitly mültiptxidg his proofs, 
and: never reaſohin og dut front them; he invited 
wen to follow and actotapyiny hair iu His Chace 


vours 
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vours to inveſligate all the fecrers: of. Nig 


ture. 

Tun heavens, the earth, the air Sud: che 
were. the objects. of his experiments and reflec- 
tions. The moſt ſolid! and valuable diſco- 
veries became the fruits of his labours in every 
branch, and the creation ox. at Icaſt revival of 
experimental philoſophy was duc. to this! ** 


Wan. 25 


lax RANGE, envy. and ſuperſitian too much 
dazzled by the-glory, of thoſe philoſophers, or 
fearſul of the light they were introducing, 
obliged them to pay a ſevere trabute for their 
fame and ſplendor. 
; Dgscars Es calumniated in bis country, got 
piled by his family, perſecuted and naar fall- 
ing a ſacrifice in Holland, would have. found 
no ſhelter in the world he had enlightened, i 

a generous queen had not reigned in a remote 
legion of the North. He terminated his days 
in a foreign climate; when the voice of ad- 
miration afterwards 1 his aſnes, and the 
reproach of having been ignorant: of his merit 
carried them back to his country and honoured 
them with ea monument; envy ſtill purſuing the 
remains of this great man, obtained an edict 
ſrom a ſuporſtitious cautt to N * fu- 
neral oration to his memory. | 

Gallo, more unfortunate ſtill, was. feſt 
deprived ol the profeſſorſhip of mathematies, 
hecauſe he made. experiments that deſtroyed 
thegngien fables. Grown more famous by 
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his great diſcoveries in aſtronomy, he was at> 


tacked by the moſt formidable authority. 


Loaded with chains, thrown into a dungeon, 
threatened with the moſt cruel torments, he 
had no other way of avoiding the flames that 
were prepared to conſume him but by renounc- 


ing the truths he had recently diſcovered. This 


neceſſary weakneſs did not however free him 


entirely from the power of the inquiſition. Shut 


up in a city where he was to remain a perpe- 
tual priſoner, he could not indulge the dan- 
gerous reſolution of confounding ignorance 
without fear and trembling; he was continually 
ſurrounded by ſpies and informers, and the 
flames he had fo lately eſcaped were ever pre- 


| ſent ta his 1 imagination. T 


Bur tyranny and ignorance in vain attempted 
to extinguiſh the light that beamed forth in 
all quarters; the ſpirit of philoſophy daily 


made new progreſs, and the ſciences then be · 


ban te to ſoar on daring and ſublime e wings. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Marnzuaries ſo much improved in the 


preceding century were now carried to a far 


greater degree of perfection. Napier a Scotch- 


man invented logarithms. Cavalieri, an Ita- 


lian, formed his geometry of indiviſibles; Paſ- 
chal who was a profound geometrician at the 
age of fixteen, compoſed his arithmetical ma- 


Ehine ; Roberval * the properties of 


the 


* 
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the cycloid ; Fermat gave the theory of tan- 
gents, and Ariot immortalized his name by that 
of equations, 


DxscarTEs extended the ideas of Ariot, im- 


proved the {application of the algebraical ana- 


lyſis diſcovered in the preceding century, and 


having added to thoſe diſcoveries an excellent 
theory of curves, gave in ſome meaſure a new 
form to geometry, rapidly carried that ſcience 


to a degree of perfection far beyond whatever 


it had attained before, and laid the foundation 
of the improvements afterwards made in the 


doctrine of infinites. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


NATUARAL philoſophy in general recovered 
two great principles by the genius of a French- 
man leſs celebrated but more a philoſopher per- 
haps than Deſcartes. 


 Eetcvrvs confidered the world as an im- 
menſe ſpace in which atoms eternally floated in 


a vacuum, and united in contact or avoided 
each other by a reciprocal tendeney or anti- 
pathy. 

ARISTOTLE, who ſucceeded him rejected thoſe 
two principles and re-eſtabliſhed an abſolute 
plenum. The world had adopted the opinion 
of this philoſopher, . and Deſcartes himſelf, 


though an enemy to all the other ideas of the 
peripatetic philoſophy, confirmed this, and 


made it the baits of his ſyſtem. As to the mu- 
R 4 tual 
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tual action of diſtant bodies, he looked upon t 
as one of the muoſt abſurd, chimeras. 
- GasSEND1, notwithſtanding thoſe. ſeveral 
great authorities, was. reſolyed. to re-eſtabliſh a 
ſyſtem that he approved; having excluded every 
thing he thought diſguſting in the doctrine of 
Epicurus, he ſupported with great force of 
argument the to principles on which, it was. 
founded. He had but few, followers, the bril- 
lignt- imagination of his; rival captiyated the 
minds of men and inclined them, to favour his. 
opinions; but gur age has, avenged the me- 
mory of Gaſſendi, and admires that penetration 
which, in the midſt of fo great darkneſs, en- 
abled him to, diſcover two truths on which all 

our phyſical knowlege depends. | 
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the immobility of the ſun as a criminal notion, 
whilſt, abſurd arguments proferibed it as ridi- 
culous. | | 


7 EK SELLS BR Lode deans 
Gatirto was inclined to favour the ſyſtem” 
of the Polander, becauſe it appeared more con- 
formable to the arder of nature, and impreſfed 

him with more exalted ideas of the Divinity 
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and his works; but arguments of convenience 
not being ſufficient in philoſophy, he: was re- 
ſolved to try whether obſervations would con- 
cur in ſupporting it. 

Arz the moſt laborious ind careful in- 
quiry he found the phenomenons of nature to, 
agree with his favourite idea, and deſtroy. the 
contrary | ſyſtems. He no longer heſitated 
therefore to exert all his efforts in reviving the. 
aſttonomer of Thorn; he placed his ideas in, 2 
more regular form, furniſhed him with more; 
coercive arguments, and ſupported, him with, 
more deciſive proofs. 

I the midſt of thoſe occupations; news nels 
brought him of the invention, of the teleſcape., 
Charmed with the bopes of magnifying and; 
diſtinguiſhing more clearly the. moſt diſtant bo- 
dies, be contemplated this inſtrument with all. 
| theragtureand attention which the love of truth 
prodyces.in ſtrong minds, his reſearches pror- 
ing ſucceſsful he fo far improved the teleſcape,. 
that objects appeared from thirty to forty de- 
grees larger than to the naked eye; he then, 
pointed it towards the heayens, and exulted in 
poſſeſſing ſo certain. a means, of verifying, the. 
conjectures of the Polander. | 

Suonr p, the ſyſtem be true Venus muſt ap- 
pear frequently above. the Sun, and Mars ſome- 
times approach nearer. to the Earth than Venus. 
Copernicus had foretold this, and the truth or... 
falſchqod of this prophecy muſt of courſe prove, 
the iy Fn juſt NIL: every thing ſuc- 

ceeded 
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ceeded tb the wiſhes of Galileo, and the ideas 
of the Polander now appeared to him incon- 
trovertible. The phaſes of Venus had likewiſe 
been predicted and their circumſtances deſcrib- 
ed; thoſe were diſcovered as they had been 
foreſeen, and became a freſh demonſtration of 
the ſyſtem. 

Tuis flattering ſucceſs was a powerful en- 
couragement to farther purſuits ; the teleſcope 
was therefore pointed towards all the celeſtial 
bodies, and truths that were not even ſurmiſed 
before, now crowded on the eye of the philo- 
ſopher . | 

Tux ſatellites of Jupiter were diſcovered, and 
the name of Medicis given them by Galileo, 
became an immortal monument of the libera- 
lity of that family. The milky way, before 
conſidered as the incomprehenſible effect of an 
unknown light, appeared to be a collection of 
ſtars whoſe diſtance was ſo much ſuperior to 
human conception, that it was impoſſible to 
diſtinguiſh them. Mountains were diſcovered 
and even meaſured i in the moon, lakes and fo- 
reſts ſuſpected in that planet, and meteors, fi- 
milar to thoſe ſeen in our atmoſphere were ob- 
ſerved there; the ſatellite that turns round our 
globe was thence confidered Ms a body of the 
ſame nature, and perfectly fimilar to it. | 

Tux mind of Galileo rifing in proportion as 
this glorious ſpectacle diſplayed itſelf to his 
Wiew, he conceived the bold and ſplendid idea 

| N of 
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¶ conſidering all the planets as ſo many worlds 
moving with rapidity like ours round that im- 
menſe body of fire whence light and heas are 
derived, having perhaps an atmoſphere, ſeas 
and all productions neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of the inhabitants of thoſe immenſe globes. 

e afterwards quitted thoſe ſublime ſpecula- 
tions, and endeavoured by his ' obſervations of 
the ſtars to find ſure guides to the purſuits of 
mariners; he examined all the motions of the 
moon, traced its variations, attempted even to 
aſcertain the irregularities of that planet, and 
flattered himſelf with the hopes of diſcovering 
the longitude. -  - 

Tux loſs of fight did not leffen the zeal 
and ardour of this great, man, one of his 
pupils animated by his genius, reſumed his 
labours, purſued them for ten whole years, and _— 
communicated the reſult of his tedious ſtudies. 4 
The papers in which this illuſtrious blind- man 
inſerted the reflections he made on the reports 
of his friend, might have furniſhed the world 
with a theory ſo long ſought for in vain, 
but ſuperſtition envied mankind the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſo ineſtimable a treaſure; the pa- 
pers of the philoſopher fell into the hands of 
a credulous widow, and were carried to an 
ecclefiaſtic, who committed them to the 
flames. 

Wurst the Italian philoſopher extended 
the ſphere of the world, exhibited a view of 

the 
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the vaulted firmament, multiplied the celeſtial 
bodies and pointed out their ſituation; Kepler 
the German ſtudied the motion of the planets, 
aſcertained the form of their orbits and de- 
termined the laws of their revolutions; thoſe 
laws have been acknowleged by all aſtronomers, 
fully conſirmed by obſervations, and are fuf- 
ficiently known oy" the name of this; es 
ſopher. 19 
. 
un on its axis, ſuſpected its action on the 
» planets, and that of the planets on this lumi- 
nary. He had ſome idea of the influence it has 
no the ebbing and flowing of the ſea. Kircher 
diſcovered" its fpots, and Schiner made uſe of 
them in aſcertaining wu time of its revolution 
on its own: . 111 T 
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' ABLE Geographers applied aſtronomy to their 
art and diſcovered rules in the heavens for de- 
termining the poſitions of the earth. The 
globe was meaſured with great exadtneſs, 
the method of Fernel, fo juſtly admired, was 
fucceeded' by a better. SheHlits invented that 
of triangles, which was ſon after improved 
by Blaèu and left room for Ho errors * wy 
e e 
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Mc HANics likewiſe found a. reſflores in 
Galileo, He conſtructed machines himſelf 
by which he demonſtrated the laws of gravity 
and motion. He aſcertained the curves de- 
ſcribed by bombs; he determined the prin- 
ciples of the motion of pendulums, and by ap- 
plying their vibrations to the diviſions of time, 
introduced thoſe ingenious clocks that Point 
out the molt minute patts of it. 


Two pupils of this great man added to nis 
Various Aiſcovertes, "Caſtelli faithfully adher- 
ing to the theory of his maſter, explained on 
ſolid principles the docttine of the motion of 

running waters, an object of the greateſt utility 
either in draining infectious marſhes, or prevent- 
ing and leſſening the ravages of inundations. 
Toricelli diſtinguiſhed himſelf equally in the 
Tame branch and acquired immortal reputa- 
tion by a e of 2 Wan more * 
nature 

Ir was well known that ut by drawing out 
the air contained m a pipe, of which one 
extremity ſhould be placed in any fluid, the 
fluid would rife conſiderably and aſſume the 
place of the air. The pretended horror of 
"nature againſt a vacuum had been the only 
reaſon 'affigned for this Phenomenon for up- 
wards of two thouſand years. As water, 
however feldom- roſe above thirty-two feet, 


it 
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it was added that this horror did not exiſt 
beyond that height. The learned world was 
ſatisfied with this ſolution, and the great Ga- 
lileo himſelf had not rejected it. 


\ TortcELL: firſt diſdained the blind repls; 
and endeavoured to account for the phenome- 
non by. an ingenious experiment, A tubs 
plunged in quickfilver ſhewed him that fluid 
would not riſe beyond twenty-eight inches, he 
thence concluded that the cauſe of the riſing 
of various liquids muſt be ſome. principle 
acting upon the ſurrounding ſurface, the 
power of which proportioned the effects to 
the weight and conſequently to the reſiſtance 

.of the liquid confined in the tube. 


Tnosx reflections led him by degrees to 
ſulpect that the air was the acting principle 
he ſought, he conjectured the weight of that 
element, a circumſtance till then unknown to 
all ages. An experiment ſo glorious and the 
origin of the barometer was rapidly ſpread 
over Europe and received applauſe from every 
true philoſopher 
Tus celebrated Paſcal, who had already 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the mathematics, and 
became afterwards ſo illuſtrious by his elo- 
quence was fo forcibly ſtruck with that 
-ſublime diſcovery, that he reſolved to con- 
firm it by a demonſtration, If the cauſe that 
obliged the mercury to riſe in a glaſs tube 
2 — be the * of the column of air, 

e 
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the height of the fluid muſt be more con- 
fiderable at the bottom of a valley than on the 
top of a mountain, becauſe the column being 
leſs confiderable on riſing grounds the preſ- 
ſure muſt of courſe be leſs. The famous ex- 
periment made on the well in Auvergne, and 
repeated afterwards on the higheſt towers of 


Paris, fully anſwered the expectations of the 


young philoſopher, diſplayed his penetration 
and inconteſtibly proved the opinion of the 
Italian obſervator. 


Pinne 


Op ries were cultivated nearly with the ſame 
ſucceſs; Kepler, to whom aſtronomy was ſo 
much indebted, greatly improved this ſcience 
likewiſe ; he diſcovered the uſe of the retina 
and ſhewed the exiſtence of images impreſſed 
on the eye. He explained the nature of re- 
fraction and made uſe of it to account for the 
clearneſs or confuſion of the fight ; he firſt 
gave a rational theory of teleſcopes and im- 
| proving the ideas of Galileo, invented others 
much more perfect. 


Taz microſcope was found out ſoon after, 
thus man acquired in ſome ſort two additional 
ſenſes ; one that gave him a near view of the 
moſt diſtant bodies and carried him into the 
celeſtial regions ; the other enlarged the moſt 
minute objects and ſhewed him a new ſpecies 
* | af 
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By che help 01 thoſe too bnſtriijenies- man 
Fenthis to "the two extremities of the uni- 
verſe, he is enabled to explore regions of 
unbounded extent and greatneſs, or to deſ- 
cend to the contemplation of atoms une d | 
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Aron rovs emplation animated all orders 
of men; the age of reflection ànd ideas was at 
Jength come. Phyſic recovered two fundamen- 
| truths, each of which could not fail to 
effect the moſt happy revolutions. The. anci- 
ents were acquainted with the circulation of 
the blood, but during the ages of darkneſs 
and ignorance, that knowledge experienced 
the fate of other ſciences, and: or a thouſand 
years ſuch a circumſtance was not even ſuſ- 
pected ; Servetus conjectured it, but to no 
— urpoſe, it was extinguiſhed in the flames i in 
hich that unfortunate man expired. 

Harvey by deeply meditating -on * the Bu- 
man body and ſtrengtheming his reſſections by 
experiments that feeured Him agalnſt ertor 
and illuſion, at length raiſed that truth from 


oblivion and darkuefs. After having fuffered 


the-damours of envy and ignorance which 
ee. he had the pleaſute to ſee it ac- 


knowleged 
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knowleged by his country and ſoon-aſter en. 


lightened the reſt of Europe, 
Saxerontus the Italian at the fume time 
taught inſenſible perſpiration, and demon- 
ſtrated it by experiments made upon himſelf 
with incredible patienee; this diſcovery which 
was entirely unknown before his time, threw 
great light upon anatomy, and proved of im- 


portant advantage to the healing art: 


MORALITY. 


In the general Lemangizion of the minds of 
men who devoted themſelves to the ſcienees 3 
morality, the firſt and moſt ſublime of all, found 
ſome who endeavoured to diſperſe the clouds 
that ſtill obſeured it. The pure and facred 


| | laws of nature on which it is founded, and 


whence originate all other laws that are hot 
falſe, were entirely disfigured. Falſe zeal had 
long confounded them with decrees that were 
doubtleſs reſpectable, but which time had pro- 
duced, and ignorance had not yet learned to 
diſtinguiſh them from ſocial compacts. A 
few philoſophers endeavoured to clear up 
this chaos and etnitted ſome rays of light, but 
it was reſerved fot another age to Toad the 
ſcience in all its glory and brightneſs. | 


Hozsss traced the laws of ſociety to their 
very he confidered man as he firſt came 
from the hands of patures boldly examiged 

Vox. III. _ kis 
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his rights and privileges, and from the moſt 
daring ſyſtem ever —_— produced 
the moſt cottemptible and pufitlanimous 

plan. 
Max, aecording to his 1 was criginally 
bad; force alone formed ſocieties, and tyranny 
erated empires. From this odious principle 
flowed - conſequences equally ſhameful, Li- 
berty even moderate was only calculated, he 
thought, to produce the greateſt diſorders; he 
looked upon deſpotiſm and terror as the only 
checks upon human paſſions. Thoſe horrid 
maxims made their author juſtly deteſtable, 
but they ſhould not make us blind to the 
great truths he blendey with fuck cul pable 
opinions. 

HarRINToN, on the contraty, attethpted 
like Plato to eſtabliſh a perfect republic, and 
this chimera, of which he traced the plan in 
his Oceana, contributed to introduce more be- 
nificent principle. 

Tax misfortunes of Charles J, — 
ed at the ſame time one of the moſt confi- 
derable queſtions relative to the laws of na- 
tions. It was aſked whether a people had a 
right to try, depoſe and even condemn their 

ſovereigns to death. This 1 important queſtion | 

was not treated with all the dignity of which 
it was ſuſceprible, a unfortunately the ber- 
ter cauſe "pe = — e to rhe 5 wt 
*. . ; 
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SaunArss was 2 learned critic, a profound 
Icholar, and the beſt grammarian of the age, but 
entirely deſtitute. of the manly and forcible 
eloquence neeeſſary for ſo exalted a. ſubject ; 
he defended but feebly the cauſe of monarchs ; 
the famous Milton, the orator of the rebels 
exerted his efforts rather againſt his adverſary 
than in elucidating the. queſtion, If ſome 
bright ſtrokes not uuworthy his genius appeared 
in this work, they are entirely darkened by the 
violent abuſe and ſcurrility with which he at- 
tacked both his rival and the unfortunate 


monarch. - 


" GroT1vs the Danese gave x beſt trea- 
tiſe on the law of nations. This writer at a 
very early period of life aſtoniſhed men of the 
moſt extenſive knowlege: he was a ꝑhiloſo- 
pher, an orator and even a poet; and ſhewed 
that all thoſe talents might be united with the 
moſt ſublime objects of government; he was 
the friend of Barnwell, the oracle of his coun- 
try and a long time ambaſlador from the moſt 

illuſtrious queen of the age at the moſt refined 
court in- Europe, 

Txans excellent man immortalized his name 
by his writings, but particularly by his Trea- 
tiſe on War and Peace, the firſt rational work 
that appeared on the ſubject, and which, not» 
withſtanding many errors, was worthy of being 
the bafis of all others that have been — 
. 2 5. 11 
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3 ond and Bockard keien 
the antiquities of the eceleſiaſtical hiſtory with 
t critical knowlege and learning. Voſſius, 
Marſham, ' Heinfius and Meurſius elucidated 
the obſcurity of the moftiremote times in the 
hiſtory of nations. Seiden read the laws of 
Athens on the marbles of Paros, depoſited 
in the "univerſity of by the care of 
Arundel. © 
 PzTxav the jeſuit 1d the archbiſhop Uſle- 
rius, guided by the moft extenfive and certain 
' knowlege, endeavoured to diſperſe the clouds 
that obſcured chronology, ' Mariana, who was 
. -2 model as to diction, / ſhewed Spain the beft 
kiſtory that could be expected from his age 
and the habit he wore, Mezerai made amends 
for the weakneſs and obſeurity of his ſtyle 
-by new ideas, ne reſearches and. * 
impartiality. ** 
Cr ax END left to England : an ineftimable 
monument of the misfortues of the monarch 
-whoſe confidence he enjoyed. Waren gave a 
juſt and elegant deſcription of the Rate of Ire - 
land his native country ; Strada painted the 
revolutions of Holland, and the talents of the 
duke of Parma in a maſterly manner, his work 
wanted nothing but impartiality to complete 
their merit. Thus able hands were employed 
\ ol on 
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on every fide in finiſhing the edifice and 1295 
moting * triumph of ſcience. | | 


LITERATURE 


Wale the ſublime 1 VE to en- 
lighten Europe the belles lettres continued to 
embelliſh it. They were however degenerat- 
ing in Italy where the general taſte preferred 
the affectation of Marini to the noble ſimpli- 
city of Taſſo. This was the epocha of a de- 
cline from which this branch of the arts has 
not ſince recovered; it is difficult to account 
for it otherwiſe than by the inconſtancy of the 
human mind that grows Weary: oven of per- 
fection. 

Sou pieces howeres ſtill appeared 3 in which 
delicacy , of taſte; was diſplayed ; ſuch is the 
little ingenious poem of Taſſoni that became 
the model of one of the moſt pleaſing pieces of 
France; and ſuch likewiſe is the court of Par- 
naſſus by Bocallini, a ſatyrical poem replete 
with erudition, truth and taſte. , 

LITERATURE, in Spain ſhared in the weak- 
neſs that affected all parts of the ſtate. Poetry, 
that had ſhone with ſuch luſtre there, became 
the organ of unnatural ſentiments, affected 
forced images, and delighted in fingularity of 
expreſhon, | i Lewis de Gongora, who intro- 


17 


fortunately ſucceſsful ; this occaſioned numbers 


to imitate him and completed the triumph of 
S3 falſe 
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falſe taſte. The theatre of that country, which 
was the firſt that diſplayed any art or regula- 
rity in Europe, now ſuddenly degenerated, 
Lopez de Vega, whom ſo many writers have 
ſtyled the father of the drama, was the de- 
ſtruction of it, That poet, giving looſe reins 
to his impetuous and warm imagination, ſacri- 
ficed all regularity, decency and judgment to 
his capricious fancy, and inſtead of the regular 
pieces of his predeceſſors ſubſtituted monſters, 
of which ſome parts claimed admiration. 

Pos more viſibly ſuffered from the general 
degeneracy. The paſſion for romances grew 
general; thoſe romances abounded with no- 
thing- but extravagant fictions, unnatural cha- 
racters, gigantic ideas and perpetual metaphors, 
in which truth was ſacrificed to ſubtility and 
energy of ſqund. The only work of taſte 
. worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity that 
appeared in thoſe times, was one that ridiculed 
the extravagant abſurdity of "all the reſt ; the 
reader will readily conceiye that we allude to 
Don Quixote of Cervantes, a ſatire quite ori- 
ginal, and the fineſt perhaps that modern lan- 
guages can boaſt. 

FRANCE and England took poſſeſſion of the 
inheritance that Italy and Spain relinquiſhed, 
Thoſe two riyal nations from that moment aſ- 
fumed a ſuperiority in literature which they 
ſtill preſerve. They were inflamed with — 
bople emulation which daily increaſing, has, 


for 
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for a century paſt, prodnced nne of 
every kind. 

In the midſt of faftions, the tumult of arms 
and horrors of captivity Waller cultivated 
poetry, tuned the Engliſh lyre to ſofter notes, 
and ſung of peace, love and pleaſure; he was 
accuſed of wanting ſtrength; but his ode on 
the death of Cromwell ſhewed that he was ca- 
pable of riſing to tho moſt ſublime height. 

CowLEY, who was reproached for affecta- 
tion and want of harmony, compenſated for 
thoſe defects by the delicacy. of his thoughts 
and ſometimes by ſimplicity. Donn the ſa- 
tyriſt was harſh in expreſſion, but diſplayed 
all the ſtrength and fire of Juvenal. Denham 
was admired for the vigour of his pencil in the 
poem of Cooper's Hill. Fairfax transferred to 
his own lan Pinker à part of the beauties of 
Taſſo, and Harrington thoſe of Arioſto that 
are ſtill more difficult to be tranflated, 

Bx Jogxsox, far inferior in genius to Shake- 
ſpear, but much ſuperior as to learning and 
art, ſupported and reformed the theatre. Mil. 
ton at firſt employed his venal pen in the ſer- 
vice of the fanatics to whom he was ſecretary, 
Having loſt his fight and grown old and poor, 
he ſhewed all the power of his genius in the 
poem, where, on the moſt extravagant ſubject, 
he diſplayed all the ſublimity of Homer, the 
fire of Virgil, the originality of Arioſto and the 
deſeriptions of Taſſo, with pictures ſtill more 
affecting. 


84 CARDINAL 
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| Canninar Richeliev fixed the progreſs of 
the language by the ipſtitutiap of the French 
academy. In this eſtabliſhmenr all diſtinction 
as to rank and birth was laid aſide by che legiſ- 
lator, and the members were on a perfect equa · 

lity, a circumſtance no leſs glorious than ad- 
vantageous to literature. We muſt however 
confeſs that the firſt perſous ho formed this 
illuſtrious body were ne for _ —_ -_y 
had undergaken. 

Bors-Ronxxrr, Coſtar, Chapelain' 900 ky 
other writers formerly ſo much admired and 
now ſcarce noticed, had too little capacity to 
reform the language; rules dictated by men of 
a cold imagination were incapable- of -promot- 
ing energy and fire; hence aroſe thoſe imper - 
fections which the labours of ſa many excel - 
lent writers have not been able to remove ; 
from the ſame cauſe pyoceeded: thoſe uſeleſs 
words and languid turns, that ſtiffneſs and re. 
markable monotony, eſpecially in poetry, which 
ye” will never be able to ane 
tirely). 

Bur if the firſt eddie ad nen give 
the language all the perfection of which it was 
capable, they however cleared away the ruſt 
that had covered it for ſo many ages. Men 
truly great appeared afterwards who fubjected 
It to their genius, raiſed it to a level with the 
ſublimeſt ſubjects, and left it nothing to envy 
in any modern language. Balzac created 
proſe and, notwitſtanding the tumid * 

ons 
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—— — 1 it, he gave it 
'both*dignity and harmony. Voiture, whoſe 
paffiom for puns ſhould: place him among in- 
ferior writers, introduced art and grace. St. 
Exremond embel ted it with a ſoft negligence 

and delicacy, the merit of which a whole cen» 
tury, and the enby of oonſiderable numbers 
could not deprive him. | 

ws PASCHAL,. from-whom the uungusge was to 
receive perſpicuity, ſtrength and energy, was 
ſtill engroſſad by philoſophy and mathematics. 
D*Ablancourt- multiplied models by his tranſ- 
lations of the beſt writers of antiquity. - D'Urfs 
made the banks of Lignon fatnous by the firſt 
intereſting and ſentimental fiction. The plead- 
ings of Patru were firſt diſtinguiſhed for ar- 
guments that derived new ſtrength from the 
choice of terms and perſpicuity of diction. 


-» MaLnzrsE continued to form pupils. Me- 


nard imitated the elegance of his maſter, im- 
the harmony of French metre, and 
ſucceeded in madrigals; there are few. pieces 
of the kind equal to that in which he paints 
the vanity of thoſe hopes he had placed in his 
and the tranquillity he enjoyed by 

Ris: indifference as to favour and death. Racine, 
ſtit'more worthy: of being the diſciple of the 


father of poetry, gained reputation by his paſ-, 


torals, which in fact convey ſome idea of the 
charms of rural fimplicity. 
Tux theatre remained in obſcurity notwitk · 


ſtanding the efforts of Hardi, Triſtan and Ro- 


trou; 


_- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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trou; even Corneille himſelf was for a long 
time before he roſe above the mediocrity of 
thoſe men; but weary at length of imitation, 
and giving looſe reins to his imagination, he 
faddenly opened a new road, darted to the ex- 
tremity of the career, confounded his rivals, 
who loſt fight of him, and raviſhed the audi- 
ence who admired him as a prodigy. 
A intereſting ſubject, regularity in the 
plan, acts and ſcenes naturally following each 
other, epiſodes connected with the ſubject, 
characters drawn with ſtrength, all different 
and always conſiſtently ſupported : perſons 
ſpeaking with dignity and reaſon, the moſt 
diſtreſſing ſituations, ſublime ſentiments, a dia- 
logue ſpirited and natural, ftrong ideas, elo- 
quence of expreſſion, pomp and harmony of 
of verſe, are what all Paris admired in the Cid, 
and which every part of Europe, where the 
piece was tranſlated, conſidered as a prodigious 
effort of human capacity. 

Tux Horatii, Cinna and Polieuctes that were 
much ſuperior to the Cid, and appeared ſoon 


after, completed the glory of the poet and de- 


termined the ſuperiority of the French theatre. 
The great and ſublime Corneillę never painted 
but in the ſtrongeſt colours, and ſeemed either 
not to know or elſe to diſdain the art of ſhad- 


ing. Had he reliſhed more the fimplicity of 


the ancients, if, entirely engroſſed by the de- 
fire of raiſing admiration, he had not ſeemed 


0 be ignorant that terror and pity are the firſt 
objects 
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objects of tragedy, had he leſs frequently in · 
troduced love in his ſcenes or painted it better, 
if declamation did not generally conſtitute his 
ſublimeſt pieces, and had dignity of language 
always correſponded with the ſublimity of his 
thoughts, he would have ſurpaſſed the Greeks 
themſelves in this ſpecies of compoſition. 

Ir more modern hands have gathered theſe 
laurels, if this glory has been reſerved for 
the father of Alzira, Merope and Mahomet, 
the author of thoſe maſter-pieces, is ſtill in- 
debted to the creative genius for opening 
the road to immortality, Let envy pardon 
this elogium of a man ſtill living, tis the only 
one that the love of truth has extorted in this 
works 


FINE ARTS. 

Tux fine arts ſtill flouriſhed in Italy. Guido 
Dominichini, and Albana formed pupils worthy. 
of them. Andrew Saſchi, the ſcholar of the 
laſt, expreſſed the graces of his maſter with ſupe- 
rior ideas and more correctneſs of deſign. Peter 
of Cortona was not inferior to any of his pre- 
deceflors as to the choice of his ſubject and 
richneſs of arrangement and compoſition. 

SALVATOR Rosa expreſſed with great exaQt- 
neſs, battles and ſhipping, and ſurpaſſed the 
painters of all nations in repreſenting the foliage 
of trees. A ſtranger who lived among thoſe 
great artiſts diſputed the prize of merit with 

them. 
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dn This was Eſpagnolet whoſe 
pencil made him ICED and = 
rible fubjects. | 

Tux Flemiſh ſchool was at this time in its 
meridian. Rubens adorned it who, ſrom his 
poetic elegance, richneſs of arangement and 


S beauty of colouring, ' might have rivalled Ra- 


phael and Titian, if the imperfection of the 
drawing had not leſſened the merit of his maſ- 
ter- pieces; Vandyke, the pupil of Rubens, 
more correct than his maſter with greater deli- 
cacy in the colouring, was the ableſt ee 
painter among the modernsss 
R8MBRANDT lofty in his Ae bold in 
his ae without grace, but full of fire and 
energy, and aſtoniſhing with reſpect to the 
magie of his colours ſeems to give life to every 
object he repreſents; Dou and Metzu painted 
the occupations of private life with the moſt 
pleaſing fimplicity ; they were both eſteemed for 
_ the ſtriking ſingularity of their attitudes, and the 
finiſhing of their pieces. f ie: 
BAMBOCH Was ſuperior in n burleſque objects, 
Broewer excelled in low and odd ſubjects; 
Heem diſtinguiſhed himſelf in flowers and in- 
ſects; Teniers painted village - feaſts and the 
innocent ports oft * rene of che 
country. 8  # $1 IE 
Tun French ſchool | was tides and PO 
at the very commencement. Vouet, who ſhould 
be confidered as the father of this ſchool, would 
have * admirers in Italy. At his return. 
- from 
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from that country of arts he introduced into 


his own the true method of painting, and to 
the merit of producing ſine pieces added that 
of forming pupils far ſuperior to himſelf. 
Font his ſchool proceeded Dufreſnoy, who 
— in drawing and acquired double glory 
by the Latin poem he wrote on his art; Mig- 
nard underſtood colouring better than any 
other artiſt of France; Bourdon palliated the 
imperfections of his drawing by the eaſe and 
freedom of his pencil, the fertility of his ima- 
gination and the delicacy of his ideas: Le Brun 
would have rivalled the greateſt maſters, if, with 
a happy choice of ſubject, judicious arrange · 
ment, dignity of ideas and truth of expreſſion, 
he had united more fire and ſentiment and great- 
er delicacy” of colouring; Le Sueur more de- 
fective ſtill in the latter part, ſurpaſſed how- 
ever all his contemporaries in the power of 
expre ſſing on canvas all the workings of the 
ſoul and all the various ſhades of the paſſions. 
Lz Poussix had no other maſter but his 
own genius; he has been called the Raphael of 
France but he was rather the Domintchini; like 
that artiſt whom he always ſtudied and admired; 
his compoſition was laboured, judicious and 
ſomewhat ſtiff, but full of truth and ſtrength, 
and of ſuperior merit to all the works of his 
cOountrymen. 
. ENGRAVING was orcalty ene in thoſe 
different ſchools. In Holland, Bloemart; in 
Italy, Stephen Labelle; in France, Perrier, 
Calet and Meulan diplayed in their plates a 


a vigour, 
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2 vigour, delicacy and knowlege of light 
and ſhade that made ſw ra. cy ineſti- 
mable. 

FRANCE acquired a ſuperior in ſculpture | 
which ſhe has conſtantly preſerved. In thoſe 
times ſhe produced Guillin, Sarrazin, and the 
two Anguiers equally worthy of Wersen Pil- 
lon, Girardon and Puget. 

ARCHITECTURE was no leſs flouriſhing in 
that kingdom. The capital contains monu- 
ments that prove the eminent degree to which 
that art had been carried. The Luxemburgh, 


the moſt elegant of her palaces, was then 


raiſed; the front of St. Gervaſe, which has no 
boldneſs but is a madel of regularity ; the Sor- 
bonne a ſtructure that is not unworthy of the 
celebrated body it contains; Val-de-Grace, 
the church that beſt diſplays the rank of the 
magnificent foundreſs, and the majeſty of the 
Supreme Being adored there. 

Tavs the fine arts, literature, Silofophy, 
policy and arms united for the glory of France, 
and made that country equal to any other in 
Europe. The boaſted reign of Lewis XIV 
owed all its glory to the preceding reign. The 
noble baldneſs of Deſcartes, the fire and en- 
thuſiaſm of Corneille, the pencil of Vouet, the 
valour of Conde and the talents of Davau had 
ſet all the powers of the ſtate in motion, there 
was nothing wanting but to ſecond them, and 
follow the plan chalked out by Richelieu. 

W:rra the ſame hand that he raiſed the 
throne - * SJulyefung the monarch, and the 

5 gloty 
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glory of his country while he enſlaved it, char 
9 miniſter reſtored life to literature, 
revived the fine arts and encouraged every ta- 
lent. In the ſame cloſet whence he cruſhed 
calviniſm, the great and Auſtria; he fixed the 
meridian, eſtabliſhed a botanical garden, dic- 
tated rules for the French academy, equally 
noble and wiſe ; collected matter for hiſtory 
ahd drew up the plan of a tragedy. | 

* Artis ſuch an example who can deſpiſe 
the arts? What miniſters or magiſtrates will 
endeavour to excuſe themſelves from prote&- 
ing literature on account of the multiplicity 
of their occupations ? Should there be found 
in our days any men of exalted rank inſenfible 
of their value, let them remember that Guſta- 
vus Adolphus cheriſhed, reſpected and made 
them his oracles ; that he never undertook 2 
war before he conſulted Grotius whether he 
had juſtice on his fide; let them recollect 
that the daughter of that hero made them her 
chief delight, and that Chriſtiana, while ſhe 
lived, was one of the greateſt ſovereigns of the 
age; they ſhould alſo confider that the prin- 
ceſs palatine, one of the brighteſt wits in thoſe . 
days, thought it an honour to be ſty led the 
friend and diſciple of Deſcartes. ; 

A Tasts for the fine arts is in fact rhe Ke! 
tinctive mark that nature has impreſſed ow 
great ſouls formed for glory, they naturally | 
cheriſh great calents which alone are capable 
of ſecuring its duration ; filled with ſentiments 


of —— they neceſſarily protect the ſci- 
ences 


and nations. 
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ences that are uſeful in all countries and ages; 


for their influence is not confined to times or 


places where they flouriſh; but extended to 
every age and country z this is an advantage 
they have over all the actions of mankind, 
What benefit, in fact, can the greater part of 
the world derive from the conqueſts, of Clovis, 
the capacity of Mahomet, the victories of 
Charlemagne, the valour of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, the prudence of Rodolph of Harpſburgh, 
or the policy of Charles V ? What advantages - 
has Germany reaped from the ambition of 
Philip II, or Spain from the talents of the mi- 


' nifter of Lewis XIII? The whole world will 


for ever profit by the diſcoveries of Colum- 


dus, be inſtructed by Bacon, and enlightened 
dy Galileo; in the frozen regions of Ruſſia 


ius catches fire from Corneille ; the French 
embelliſh their imagination with Taſſo; and 


on the borders of the Thames the Engliſh en- 


joy the pieces that Raphael compoſed two 
hundred years ago on the banks of the Tiber, 
or a ſtatue formed by Michael Angelo on thoſe 
of the Arno. | +4 
ExriRk, conqueſts and policy all vaniſh, 
all fink at laſt into the eternal abyſs of ſilence 
and oblivion, the arts alone furvive and extend 


their beneficial effects to the-moſt remote ages 
S421 154 ie um 
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